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Green Lake, Gogebic Lake _LakeMinnéfonka, Denver Pueblo, 


Colorado Springs, Manitou, Glenwood Springs, Dakola Hof Springs} 


YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK 


AND THE RESORTS OF 


Colorado, Ulah, California and Alaska 
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Descriptive illustrated pamphlets, giving detailed 
information, together with a list of Hotels, Boarding 
Houses, the rates charged for accommodations, ete., 
will be mailed free upon application to W. A. Thrall, 
General Passenger & Ticket Agent, Chicago & North- 
Western Railway, Chicago, II1. 


The Prudential Insurance Co. of America. 


HOME OFFICE: 





NEWARK, N.S. 


Pioneer of INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE Here. 


Places the MONEYLESS MASSES on the Same Plane with the MONEYED CLASSES, as 


Regards INSURANCE PRIVILEGES and PROTECTION. 
SOUND, SAFE, RELIABLE and PROMPT. 


FACTS 
ABOUT INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE. 


1. Until PRUDENTIAL was established in 1875, indus- 
trial insurance was unknown in America. Now, 1894, 12 
companies are operating it. 

2. In 1875, only 44 of 1 per cent. of the population was in- 
sured ; now insured, about 11 per cent., or two and twenty 
times as many. 

3. Industrial insurance has paid out $60,000,000 in death 
claims; now covers 6,000,000 lives and about $700,000,000 of 
insurance; embraces whole country,’ and employs 20,000 
persons, 

4. PRUDENTIAL alone has paid out $15,500,000 in 
death claims: has 2,000,000 policies in force; covers $240 000,- 
000 of insurance, ard employs 8,000 persons. 

5. PRUDENTIAL is noted. for its liberality of terms 
and treatment of policy holders. In 1898 wrote more busi- 
ness in the great Middle States than any otber American 
life insurance company, ordinary or industrial. 

6. PRUDENTIAL issucs policies to suit everybody, 
the thrifty mechanic alike with the millionaire or mer- 
chant prince. ‘Industrial policies, from $10 to $1,000, pre- 
miums payable weekly at bome of insured ; ordinary poli- 
cies from $1,000 to $25,000, premiums payable quarterly, 
semiannually, or annually, at company’s offices. 


LESLIE D. WARD, Vice President. 








FICURES. © 




















Amount of 

Number of Insurance in 

Policies Is force end of 
Year. sued. |  Ineome, « Year. 
1876 7,625 $14,543 
1877 10.521 28,636 $1 030 655 
1878 20.064 60,480 2,027,888 
1879 35,879 128,627 3.866,913 
1880 101,856 271 922 7,347.892 
1881 124,746 412,666 10,959.948 
1882 151,956 584,093 15.788.973 
1883 227,417 845,903 23,058,945 
1884 | 266.718 | 1.156.580 | 28,545,189 
1885 | 304 773 1,508 663 - 266.445 
1886 | 391,880 | 2.164.957 .| ~S9}e14,127 
1887 521,051 8 018.851 82.639. 
1888 558.797 3,757 084 93,661,783 
189 728,110 4,601.298 119.686 277 
1890 811,081 » 5,821,653 189.163 654 
1891 627,631 6.703 632 157 560,342 
1892 |. 808.578 7,688,878 198,837,282 
18y8 1,092,060 9,521,912 641,299 








JOHN F. DRYDEN » President. 
phan boa B. WARD, 2d Vv. Pres't and Counsel. 





OPINIONS 
UPON INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE. 


‘*A boon to the poor.”—Ins. Com. GooDYKOONTzZ, Colo- 
rado. 

‘*Prompts small savings and encourages thrift.”—State 
Actuary HARVEY, Missouri. 


“Two millions sterling ($10,000,000) saved to taxpayers 
annually by the system.” —REGISTRAR GENERAL, England. 

** Does more to protect the State from the evils of pauper- 
ism than any measure of relief devised by legislation or or- 
ganized charity.’ —Ins. Com. PIERCE, New York. 

‘The Prudential is benefiting hundreds and thousands 
in the hour of trouble and in the day of misfortune.’’—Ins. 
Com. CHEEK, Missouri. 

“In the last three years it [the Prudentia!] has more than 
doubled its assets, and isnow dispensing its benefactions 
widely over the Union. In nearly every case the sums thus 
paid immediately after death are all that the bereaved 
families have wherewith to meet the privations that follow_ 
the loss of their bréad. winners, or the expenses always con- 
nected with sickness:and death.’”—Extracts from report 
made last April by Davip PARKS FACKLER, Consulting 
Actuary and Examirer appointed by New Jersey Insur- 
ance Department to.thoroughly:examine the Prudential. 
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FORREST F. DRYDEN, Secretarv. 
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SUMMER RESORTS 


ARE THOSE OF 


EASTERN AND NORTHERN NEW ENGLAN D, 


ALL OF WHICH CAN BE REACHED BY THE 


BOSTON AND MAINE RAILROAD, 


The Mountain Scenery the 
Grandest east of the 
Rockies. 


B THE GREEN MTS., WHITE 
MTS,, ADIRONDACKMTS, ea 
and MT. KINEO 


are all within easy reach. 


BOATING, FISHING, HUNTING, DRIVING, and many other forms of recreation 
may be enjoyed at the LAKE RESORTS, the principal of which are 


WINNIPESAUKEE, CHAMPLAIN, MEGANTIC, LANGELEY, MOOSEHEAD, 


SUNAPEE, MEMPHREMAGOG, and the far-away ST. JOHN. 


The Sea-coast of nearly 3,000 miles, with its numerous beaches, cool sea-breezes, and the entire absence of mosquitoes, 


commands a most conspicuous place. 


THE NORTH SHORE, YORK BEACH, ISLES OF SHOALS, 


KENNEBUNKPORT, OLD ORCHARD, BAR HARBOR and ST. ANDREW’S, N. B., 


are among the most popular. 








Fo. 
ee oe Numerous other pleasure grounds 
; are reached, including Montreal, 
x? Quebec, The Saguenay River, 


Etc , Ete. 


Those of most modest means need not remain at home during the hot summer months, as every 
grade of accommodation can be secured, from the $4.00 a week farm boarding-house to the 
$6.00 a day hotel, where every luxury is present. 

It will be of interest to you to read up the various pleasure grounds. 
pared three companion books, ‘‘ All Along Shore,” ‘‘ Lakes and Streams,” ‘‘ Among the Mountains,” 


There have been pre- 


each treating of their respective locality, and profusely illustrated. Mailed free on receipt of 10 cents 














YOUR VACATION. 


At this season of the year, the Sportsman commences to think 
of where he is going to spend his “ Fishing Vacation,” and after 
innumerable trips to various “ Railroad Offices,” he finds that each 
one has the “ Best Grounds”; but_ it .goes~-without saying, that 
“THE GRAND TRUNK RAILWAY ” has along, and éontigu- 
ous to its Line, the “PAR EXCELLENCE” for this kind of 
Sport, and as it has about 4,100 miles of track, it certainly presents 
a territory that must suit the most fastidious nature, as to climate 
and desirability for location, and these points can be reached in a 
comfortable manner, as the equipment is of the most modern, and 
improvements are being made that will place it at the head of all 
its competitors, the greater portion of its train service being now 
“VESTIBULED,” with all that applies to that luxurious manner 
of travel. 

Aniong’ other places might be mentioned the following : 
Androscoggin Lakes, The Salmon Resorts of Quebec, New Bruns- 
wick and Nova Scotia, Lake St. John Region, Muskoka Lakes, 
Parry Sound, and Georgian Bay; and for those who wish to add 
Summer Resorts to their “ Sporting Trip”: The St. Lawrence 
River, The Thousand Islands, The White Mountains, and, in fact, 
places too, numerous to mention. 

Information will be gladly furnished by applying to 


N. J. POWER, G. P. Agt., 
Montreal, P. Q. 


FRANE P. DWYER, E. P. Agt., : 
eek 2%3 Broadway, New York. 





in stamps each. 

Before arranging for your vacation, drop a postal card requesting their 1894 Summer 
Excursion Book. 
rates, patlor and sleeping car service, and much other valuable information. 
Dept. B. and M. R.R., Boston. 


It gives full information concerning hotels and boarding houses, excursion 
Address Passenger 


i ele FLAN DERS, Gen’l Pass. Agent. : 
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“OOUTH AND WEST! 


( short anddelightfu ocean trips. Aagniicelly appointed 

4 xX Steamers provided with electric lights and all modern 

appliances for comfort and enjoyment Cuisine unsur- 

passed Return trip by rail if desired. gr 
of ——s oenf free by 



























Entered at the Post Office at New York, as Second-Class Mail Matter. 











“EVEN AS WE HAVE BEEN APPROVED OF GOD TO BE INTRUSTED WITH THE GOSPEL, SO WE SPEAK; NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GOD WHICH PROVETH OUR HEARTS.” 


VOLUME XLVI. NEW YORK, THURSDAY, JUNE 7, 1894. NUMBER 2375. 


The Independent RAILROAD PROBLEMS 


For Table of Contents see Page 16. DESCRIBED AND DISCUSSED. 








history of this enterprise is very interesting, and fortu- 
nately the letters and estimates of John B. Jervis, who 
had charge of the work, have been preserved. Mr. Jer- 
vis, in his preliminary report upon the undertaking, 
states as follows: 











HIS LAST VOYAGE. Railroading as an Employment. 








BY CHARLES KNOWLES BOLTON. 





TRAFFIC ASSOCIATIONS. 


REASONABLE RATES. 


InTO the silent night we sped, 
With black before and black astern ; 
Round the bows a mighty churn 
Boiled the foam, and aft it led 
Into the silent night. 





The Palace Car Service. 
Close we sat by the helin, and smoke 
Turned in our pipes to fire ; the blast 
Whipped the shrouds on the creaking mast ; 
No one moved while the captain spoke ; 
Close we sat by the helm. 


POPULAR HOSTILITY TO RAILROADS, 





Steam and Electric Railways. 
‘‘This is the night, my boys,” he said, 
‘When sailors, clad in their graveclothes, rise 
Stiff with brine in their glassy eyes, 
Bidding us pray for the sea-swept dead ; 
This is the night, my boys. 





A YEAR'S HISTORY IN EUROPE AND AUSTRALIA. 





Progressive Centralization of Power in the Federal 


r ‘ Government. 
“ Bravest of hearts may quail, ’tis so, 


When some poor fellow’s dying cry 
Rings aloud from the depths that lie 
Choked with sea-wreck there below ; 
Bravest of hearts may quail. 





A SYMPOSIUM BY 


H. WALTER WEBB, 
‘ Third Vice President New York Central R.R., 
B. B. ADAMS, 
Editor ** Railroad Gazette,” 
E. T. JEFFERY, 
President Denver and Rio Grande R.R., 
W. G. WATTSON, 
Division Superintendent West Shore R.R., 
Dr. WM. SEWARD WEBB, 
President Wagner Palace Car Co., 
The Hon. J. W. JOHNSON, 
Secretary Nebraska State Board of Transporta- 
tion, 


‘“Ay, my boys, I know the note, 
Tolled by the waves in the dark unseen 
Across the water cold and green, 
Rung from the reef-bell’s rusty throat ; 
Ay, my boys, I know. 


“Pray, good lads, for the dead,’’ he sighed, 
Just as a bell rang low and clear; 
Quick came the boom of breakers near— 

Then we struck, as the captain cried : 

“Pray, good lads, for the dead.” 


BROOKLINE, Mass. J. F. GODDARD, 


Commissioner of Trunk Line Association, 
H. T. NEWCOMB, 
Of Interstate Commerce Commission, 
T. L. GREENE, 
New York City, 
Wm. M. ACworRTH, 
London, England, 
ALDACE F. WALKER, 
Chicago, Il., 
Prof. F. C. CLARK, 
Leland Stanford University, 


& 
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THE WOOD THRUSH. 


BY DANSKE DANDRIDGE. 











WHEN to the inmost secret of the wood 
I do betake myself, and therein find 
A mossy seat, flower-broidered to my mind, 
Whereon to muse of little understood 
And vexing questions: Whether God be: good 
To send such pain and toil to all mankind ; 
Or if the world be ruled by Nature, blind 
And deaf and callous to her crying brood, 
Sudden the silence breaks into a song 
Such as to summer woodlands doth belong, 
A song that hath a soul and speaks to mine 
In heavenly parlance; by that holy sign 
My faith that tottered is made strong and whole, 
Nature is God, if Nature hath a soul. 
SHEPHERDSTOWN, W. VA. 


A CHAPTER IN THE EARLY HISTORY OF THE 
NEW YORK CENTRAL RAILROAD. 





BY H. WALTER WEBB, 
Third Vice President New York Central and Hudson River Railroad. 





There are to-day in the United States nearly 215,000 
miles of railroad track, with more than 1,500,000 cars 
and locomotives, carrying annually nearly 556,000,000 
passengers ; yet the organization and construction of the 
first railroad in this country is within the memory of 
many persons now living. 

Gridley Bryant, a civil engineer, in 1826, projected the 
first railroad. It was built for the purpose of carrying 
granite from the quarries of Quincy, Mass., to the 
nearest tide-water. Its length was four miles, in- 
cluding branches, and its first cost $50,000. The sleep- 

- ers were of stone and were laid across the track eight 
feet apart. Upon rails of wood, six inches thick, 
wrought-iron plates three inches wide and a quarter of 
an inch thick were spiked. At the crossings stone rails 
were used, and as the wooden rails became unservice- 
able, they were replaced by others of stone. 

The second American railroad was built in 1827, for 
the purpose of hauling coal from the mines in Mauch 
Chunk, Penn. The Baltimore and Ohio was begun in 
1828, and two years later, Peter Cooper, of New York, 
built the first locomotive ever constructed for railroad 
purposes in America, the locomotives used previously 
having been imported from Europe. 

In 1826 a charter for the Mohawk and Hudson Rail- 
road from Albany to Schenectady, was granted, it being 
the first charter granted for a railroad in this State, and 

in 1830 work was commenced on the road, The early 
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THE BROKEN FOLD. 


BY JAMES BUCKHAM, 








DEAR my friend, grieve not o’er much 
For the vanished voice and touch ; 
Sit not gazing, white and cold, 

At the broken curtain-fold. 


Thou this little chamber hast, 
But the house is high and vast. 
He hath freedom now to go 

In and out, and to and fro. 


O the crystal-fountain’d halls! 

O the rosy-windowed walls! 

O the music and the bloom, 

As he treads from room to room! 


Backward shall the curtain flow 
In the little chamber low? 
Shall he here return and dwell, 
Bearing sprays of asphodel ? 


Nay, ah nay! Bide thou a while 

In thy place, nor weep, but smile. 
Some day—sweet day !—thou shalt rise, 
Smooth the fold, aud meet his eyes. 


Boston, Mss. 





ment in favor of limiting it to this width. 
this argument will be apparent by observing that, as we 
increase the distance between the tracks on a curved road, 
we raise the ratio of the difference between the length of 
the outside and inside of tracks, and therefore render the 
motion of the carriages more difficult. 


“For the execution of the work there will be required a 


resident engineer, an assistant, one rodman and two ax- 
men. The resident engineer shqulid be paid $3 per day, the 
assistant $25 per month, and the axmen and chainbearers 
$10 to $12 per month, and their expenses for board and 
washing during the time they are at work. 
foundation of the road is in place, from five to eight extra 
persons, at $15 per month, will -be required for this pur- 
pose.”’ 


When the 


The original gauge of the road was 4 9", but was 


altered to 4’ 84", which has remained the standard of the 
Central system to this day. 


Mr. Jarvis evidently considered the question of gauge 


one of much importance, as the following extract from 
his reports will show. 


He says : 
‘‘This road was very much curved, which was an argu- 
The force of 


He adds that the amount of curvature on the Mohawk 


and Hudson Line is too limited to have any influence on 
the question. 
are that 


The reasons in favor of the lesser width 


“the frames of tne carriage are more easily secured 
against twisting, and the influence of blows which they 
will receive from frequent contact with each other, and 
which tend, by racking the frame out of the truth, to make 
the carriage run bad, and they require less length and size 
of axle.” 


Later on in the work Mr. Jervis writes on the propri- 


ety of placing the stone blocks with reference to their 
being used, at some future day, as the foundation for 
iron rails, 


He argues : 
‘‘Now, the question is, Are the probabilities that the 


company will find it to their interest, at no very distant pe- 
riod, to substitute the entire iron rail in place of the tim- 
ber rail 


9? 

And he gives it as his opinion 

‘‘that experience will yet give and teach us many new les- 
sons on the subject of railroads ; and I am, therefore, desir- 
ous of anticipating and preparing, as far as can be reason- 
ably calculated, for those contingencies that may render a 
change serviceable.” 

Mr. Jervis did not consider it essential to the successful 
operation of the road that freight should be carried on it, 
believing that the revenue arising from passengers would 
be found to be an adequate support ; yet he had no doubt 
there would be some business of this kind unless the 
canal tolls were materially reduced. But with his usual 
foresight, he writes to the directors: 

‘The prospect of carrying freight is, in my opinion, too 
great to be lost sight of in our arrangements ; and it will 
readily be perceived that, if freight is transported, in order 
to keep up the regulations for passenger business, it must 
move with thesame speed (this, however, will not be nec- 
essary after a double set of tracks are put down); conse- 
quently, it presents an additional inducement to look well 
to the solidity of our foundations.” 


Horses were the original motive power used on the 
road; but when reports were :received from Europe of 
successful trials of the locomotive there it was deter- 
mined to make use of this new motive power, and nego- 
tiations were commenced for the purchase of one abroad. 
About the same time a locomotive called ‘: Best Friend” 
was built by the West Point Foundry Company, in New 
York City, for use on a short railroad in Charleston, 8. 
C., which proved successful; and this led to an order 
being placed with the same company by the Mohawk and 
Hudson Railroad Company for a locomotive, which, 
upon its completion in August, 1831, received the name 
of ‘‘De Witt Clinton.” It was the first locomotive used 
in the State of New York, and among the guests invited 
to participate in its trial trip was Thurlow Weed. 

This introduction of steam as a motive power necessi- 
tated a change in the roadbed, and stone sleepers 12’x12” 
and 3’ from center to center were laid on foundations of 
broken stone; upon these sleepers wooden crosspieces 
7'x't"and 8' long were laid, and again upon these cross- 
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pieces were placed yellow pine stringers 6'x6" and of 
considerable length ; and finally upon the stringers were 
strapped rails of iron 2}’ wide and 9-16" thick, and bolted 
down upon the stringers. s 

In the construction of this line there was a difficulty 
encountered by reason of the high elevation between 
Albany and Schenectady, the two stations beingon a 
much lower level than the intervening land. This was 
overcome by the use of stationary engines and inclined 
planes. ‘ 

The passengers were drawn by a stationary engine up 
the hill from Albany, where they entered coaches, whic’ 
were practically old-fashioned stagecoach bodies placed 
on four-wheel trucks held loosely together by three links, 
and these were then drawn to the top of the hill at 
Sckenectady, and the passengers lowered down to that 
city on an inclined plane similar to that used at Albany. 

“In this manner was constructed the first railroad of 
the New York Central and Hudson River Railroad Sys- 
tem, which system is made up of the successive consoli- 
dations of some forty independent lines. 

It was not long after the Mohawk and Hudson 
Railroad was put in operation that other railroads were 
freely projected through the State, and lines were con- 
structed between Troy and Schenectady, between 
Schenectady and Utica, Utica and Syracuse, Syracuse 
and Auburn, Auburn and Rochester, Rochester and 
Lockport, Lockport and Niagara Falls, and Niagara Falls 
and Tonawanda—these different lines forming a contin- 
uous chain of connection between Albany and the Great 
Lakes. 

In the early history of the operations of these roads, 
passengers were obliged at the terminus of each separate 
line to change cars and purchase tickets anew for the 
connecting road. Each distinct road had its full com- 
plement of men and officials for its various departments, 
thereby creating a heavy burden and seriously reducing 
the margin of profit. 

In 1858 the above-named lines, together with the Buf- 
falo and Rochester, the Rochester, Lockport and Niag- 
ara Fails, the Rochester and Syracuse, the Buffalo and 
Lockport, the Mohawk Valley, and the Syracuse and 
Utica Direct Road were all consolidated under the 
name of the New York Central Railroad Company, 
forming the New York Central System as it now is west 
of Albany. 

In 1831 the New York and Harlem Railroad Company 
was formed, and a charter granted it for the con- 
struction of a line from New York City to some point of 
connection with the New York and Erie Railroad. 5 

In 1832 a company was_incorporated for the building 
of a road between New York and Albany, the franchise 
of which was absorbed by the New York and Harlem 
Company ; but no active steps were then taken to con- 
struct the road to Albany. The New York and Harlem, 
however, soon commenced work on a line which was 
extended north as far as White Plains. 

Ata meeting of the citizens of Poughkeepsie, in 1842, 
a railroad was projected to run between New York City 
and Albany along the east bank of the Hudson River, 
commencing at a point on the north bank of the Harlem 
River, following that stream to its junction with the 
Hudson River, and thence along the east bank of the 
Hudson to Fishkill Landing, where it was proposed to 
leave the course of the river, ascend to the general ele- 
vation of the tableland and continue on that level to 
Kinderhook, where it would again descend. to the river 
bank. The plan received the hearty indorsement of the 
people, and an application was made to the Legislature 
for a charter, which was refused on the ground that the 
project was ‘‘ chimerical,” 

The people of New York City were by this time thor- 
oughly aroused to the need of a railroad between their 
city and Albany ; but they considered the river route, 
coming in constant competition with the boats on the 
Hudson River, would not be profitable, and, therefore, 
were in favor of aninlandline. The supporters of the 
river route claimed that the absence of heavy grades 
and the consequent cheapness of construction should 
outweigh all other considerations, and they seem to have 
finally prevailed ; for in 1845 a committee of three, con- 
sisting of Saul Alley, James Boorman and Myndert Van 
Schaick, was appointed to have a new survey made be- 
tween Fishkill Landing and Albany, locating it along the 
bank of the river, a distance of sixty miles. 

For this undertaking the small sum of $1,500 was 
raised; and with this amount a survey, maps, estimates 
and & report were to be made, which was done by allow- 
ing no cdOmpensation to the principal engineer, except in 
the event of a successful organization of the company, 
and employing some portion of the assistant engineers 
who were willing to engage on the basis of future em- 
ployment, if the project should succeed. 

A report of all the proceedings was presented by Mr. 
Jervis, the chief engineer, at a meeting held in the Uni- 
versity of New York, January 26th, 1846. The meeting, 
we are told, 

‘was highly respectable in point of numbers and charac- 
ter. The project was fully laid before it, and all seemed 
anxious that the work should be done, and appeared to re 
gard itas much wanted to promote the interests of the 
city. It was evident, however, that it lacked one element 
essential to such projects, that is, confidence in its ability 
to remunerate the outlay required. All were ready to 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


speak favorably, but very few ready to take any pecuniary 
responsibility.” 

The result of the meeting was another application to 
the Legislature for an act of incorporation, backed up 
by numerous petitions from the citizens of New York 
City. 

The few leading friends of the enterprise had a long 
and grave discussion as to the feasibility of sending some 
one to Albany to aid the application; but no one was 
willing to make the necessary sacrifice. Finally Mr. 
Jervis undertook the duty, and his associates agreed to 
pay $275 toward the necessary expenses. After a strug- 
gle of nearly three months, the act of incorporation was 
passed ; but it was then found impossible to secure sub- 
scriptions to the $3,000,000 of capital stock ; and it was 
not until the first of March, 1847, the day limited by the 
charter, that the amount was fully subscribed. 

The questions of charter and capital being settled, the 
location of the route again became of importance, and 
was continually under discussion by the friends of the 
enterprise. 

Mr. Jervis, in his clear-headed way, summed up the 
question in this way : 

“Tf the read were constructed on the interior route, it 
would be less able to compete for the travel from the river 
villages than for the travel of the interior villages if the 
river route-should be adopted; for the passengers from 
the villages on the river would have the boats at hand, 
when to take the railroad on the interior route they must 
travel from one to five miles on ordinary roads to reach it ; 
whereas, travelers from the interior, if the road was on the 
river route, must dono more to reach the railroad than 
would be necessary to reach the boats. Travelers from 
the east side of the river could not be expected to cross and 
take conveyances to the interior route to any great extent. 
The road constructed on the interior route would, no 
doubt, cut off the great mass of traveling on and east of it 
that now goes to the river, and it would lose the greatest 
part of that on the immediate bank of the river, more par- 
ticularly of the river villages, and it would lose nearly all 
the traveling from the west side.”’ 


Some of the stockholders of the road sent a strong 
memorial to the Board of Directors against the adoption 
of the river route. They claimed that, at the meeting 
held at the New York University the inland route had 
been decided upon. The answer to this objection was 
that the interior route turned out to be more expensive 
than wes indicated by the original survey, and that the 
cost of constructing the river route would be less than 
was anticipated. The party in favor of an interior route 
objected to the additional expense of $750,000, which the 
route along the river was to cost, and urged that the 
question turned on the additional amount of passenger 
traffic to be obtained between Poughkeepsie and Albany 
during the whole year, and of freight during the four 
winter months. They argued that the repairs on the 
river route would be very expensive. They said: 

“There is no case, nor any approach toa case, of a railroad 
being constructed on the banks of a navigable river where 
during eight months,on the one hand, it is subjected to 
competition with the finest steamboat craft in the world,and 
during the remainder of the year, on the other, is exposed 
to constant ravages from ice, swept on with such violent 
and 2]most irresistible force, as is the case on the Hudson 
—swept, too, backward and forward, up and down—by the 
counter-forces of tide and current. As far as Fishkill it 
wasindispensable to take the river, to avoid the Highlands; 
but from that place, where an island route is offered, equal 
‘im-point of time, superior in point of directness, and cheap- 
er by $750,000 than the route along the river bank, a very 
different question, a new question and a very serious ques- 
tion, is presented. The whole merits of the road, whether 
it take the one route or the other, turn on its capacity to 
compete with the river. In either case the two thorough- 
fares must come into direct competition ; and unless it is 
settled that the road can compete with the river, the whole 
enterprise is one of stupendous folly.” 


The wisdom of locating the road along the bank of the 
river is apparent by a comparison of the towns on the 
east and west sides of the stream in those days and at the 
present time. Then the towns on the west side were 
much more important. More goods were shipped from 
Rondout than from any other place between New York 
and Albany ; Saugerties was a flourishing manufactur- 
ing village, and Catskill an important town; to-day we 
tind the towns on the east bank of the river far in ad- 
vance of those on the west both in number and impor- 
tance. 

Three years later, the Hudson River Railroad had be- 
come an accomplished fact ; and when it invited bids for 
an issue of bonds, secured by mortgage, and convertible 
into stock, the New York Journal of Commerce pub- 
lished a communication from George B, Butler, the sec- 
retary of the company, urging upon the public the ad- 
vantages of the loan. He reminds the consergative 
reader how sloops were compelled to give way to steam- 
boats for passenger traffic, how travelers had left the 
canal lines and patronized the railroads, how the electric 
telegraph, contrary to the expectations of its opponents, 
had come into universal use, against many and great in- 
terests. He said: 

“He who puts his faith in a slow medium of conveyance, 
when a rapid and safe one may be employed, is destined to 
see the world pass by him as he stands relatively still.” 

In the meantime, the New York and Harlem Railroad 
bad been eatended in a northerly direction from White 
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Plains to Dover Plains, and finally to Chatham, and was 
afterward leased to the Hudson River Railroad Com. 
pany. Pit 

In 1869 the Hudson River Railroad and the New York ° 
Central Railroad were consolidated into one system, 
forming a complete through line from the City of New 
York to the Great Lakes. 

The subsequent additions have been numerous and 
important, some of the principal of which are as fol. 
lows : 

The Dunkirk, Allegheny Valley and Pittsburg Rail- 
road, a line of over ninety miles in length, running be- 
tween Dunkirk, N, Y., and Titusville, Penn., leased in 
1873. 

The West Shore Railroad, which runs from a point op- 
posite New York City, on the west side of the Hudson 
River, to Buffalo, having a mileage of 495 miles, leased 
in 1885. 

The Beech Creek Railroad, running from Jersey Shore, 
Penn., to Mahaffey, in the same State, 149 miles in length, 
and tapping the great coal belt of the State ; leased in 
1890. : 

The Rome, Watertown and Ogdensburg Railroad, a 
large system of roads in the northern part of New York 
State, with the extreme western terminus at Suspension 
Bridge and extreme eastern terminus at Massena Springs, 
with a mileage of 685 miles ; leased in 1891. 

The Mohawk and Malone Railroad, a line completed in 
1893, and running between Herkimer, a station on the 
New York Central Railroad, and Malone, a distance of 
181 miles, and leased in the same year. 

The New York and Putnam Railroad, formerly known 
as the New York and Northern Railroad, running be- 
tween New York City and Brewsters, a distance of 43 
miles, leased in 1894. 

The following brief summary of operations for the 
year 1893 will give some idea of the magnitude to which 
the New York Central and Hudson River System, in- 
cluding leased lines, has attained : 


Number of miles of road operated ,...........eeeesees 2,619 
“ “ freight cars in operation, over ........... 40,000 

si “ passenger cars in operation, over........ 1,427 

* © tons of freight hauled, about............. 23,500,000 

“ “ passengers carried, about..............006 23,500,000 
Gross receipts from freight hauled..............0.++0 $27,372,070 62 
e. bs “* passengers carried.............5. 14,047,571 86 
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SOME FUNDAMENTAL POINTS IN THE RAIL- 
ROAD PROBLEM. 





BY B. B. ADAMS, 
Or “THE RAILROAD GAZETTE.” 





‘** The railroad problem” is now met with everywhere, 
and we all have to notice it. It will not do to leave it 
wholly to the railroad men to settle; or, if we did, the 
respectable railroad men would call upon the public to 
assist them in checking the evils due to the activities of 
numerous rascals in their own ranks. Neither can indi- 
viduals rightfully shut their ‘eyes to the whole matter 
and trust to the legislatures and Congress to look out 
for the interests of the public ; for, tho the question is a 
large and complicated one, yet itis s2condary in most 
legislators’ minds, and there is need of a strong and in- 
telligent public opinion to strengthen their backbones 
and to compel them to study the subject thoroughly. 
Every citizen should ‘‘know what he believes” about 
railroad affairs. 

Judge Cooley, ex-chairman of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, has said that the railroad problem is the 
rate problem ; that when we shall have learned how to 
keep on a just and stable basis the prices for carrying 
passengers and freight, the railroad problem will be set- 
tled. That is doubtless true; but the learned judge did 
not predict that such a happy outcome would be reached 
very soon ; and if he were to discuss the subject under a 
broader aspect he would doubtless give due weight to 
other important factors which must be dealt with before 
we can think of placing the matter of rate making on an 
ideal basis ; and we must not lose sight of these. 

Judge Cooley’s dictum is based on the theory that if the 
railroad treats the public fairly in making tariffs, its 
income will be as large as it reasonably can be, while it 
will be small enough to compel honest and economical 
management, and thus cure whatever other evils there 
may be. If railroads are not built where they are not 
needed, this is true. Where a railroad is built before the 
population is large enough to supportit, it must,during its 
early years, bear a triple burden; it must carry freight 
and passengers at asmall profit, so as to develop the 
country ; it must save large sums of money with which 
to improve the road as the country grows up; and it 
must pay interest on its bonds, It is important that all 
concerned understand this. 

In speaking of fundamental factors I do not refer to 
anything new, of course, Neither do I hope to touch 
upon all the cardinal principles, the task would be too 
long ; but simply to set right side up a few of the things 
which we are in constant danger of placing wrong side 
up, because they look so much more patural that way. 
Wise thinkers bave often warned us, in Tur INDEPEND- 
ENT and elsewhere, as to when and where we must take 
care not to place the wrong end of the telescope to the 
eye, but we forget. we need to review our lesson. 

1. The State—the Goverament—rightfully controls the 














railroads. States have so universally invited, in fact 
importuned, railroads to come in on their own terms, 
that this is often forgotten. And it isa very weak state- 
ment of the case fo say that this right arises from the 
fact that the State has allowed the railroads to exercise 
the right of eminent domain, for the purpose of securing 
land for their tracks. This is only one point. The State 
must control, by reason of the very magnitude of the 
railroad interest. The railroads employ about 1,000,000 
men, and take in $1,000,000,000 a year, of which they 
keep $300,000,000 or $400,000,000 as profits. Even if. 
every inch of every railroad were owned in fee simple by 
men owing no duty to the communities through which 
the lines run, the necessity would still remain. A house- 
holder who engages a dozen giants to perform his do- 
mestic services, must either rule them or be ruled by 
them; there is no peace in that house under any half- 
way arrangement, 

2, The State can regulate such a vast business only by 
the slowest processes. The movement for an Interstate 
Commerce law was several years in erystallizing into an 
act, andit took several years after the law wentinto effect 
for people to agree upon what they thought of it. The In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, with a houseful of 
clerks, is only able to publish the statistics of the rail- 
roads of the country a year or two after the trans- 
ac:ions have actually taken place. The English, 
with their long experience, move with extreme cau- 
tion. Their Board of Trade pushes the railroads by 
gentle persuasion for a long time before compulsion 
is applied through a higher tribunal. Iowa and Texas 
applied restrictions in a more summary way and, in 
a very true sense, they froze the railroads out—a result 
which was not intended, of course. It is all right for 
Iowa to tell the railroads that they must treat her as well 
as they treat Nebraska or Illinois; but the trouble is that 
no one knows how to make them do it, without at the 
same time introducing new evils. 

3. Investors—the men who build and run railroads— 
must be allowed some chance to make money, even if 
they are gold bugs, or sharpers, or even thieves. The 
fact that ‘‘ capital is timid ” and will not deal with you 
entirely On your owa terms cannot be abolished by mere 
declamation. It cannot be abolished in any way. Much 
time is wasted, in legislatures and elsewhere, in devising 
schemes to make the railroads put up with 6 per cent. 
on their investment, and doit cheerfully; but theschemes 
never succeed. Whether it be by bribing legislators, or 
tricks of bookkeeping, or by some other method that is 
not discovered, the investor who sets out to make 15 per 
cent. or 25 per cent. evades restraint, and either succeeds 
in his purpose or abandons the field for a more hopeful 
one. Enterprising men have been in the habit of mak- 
ing two or three times 6 per cent. on their money ; mer- 
chants and farmers do it. If you want that kind of 
men to furnish your transportation it is better to recog- 
nize this lesson of experience at once. 

4. The value of a railroad can never be settled. Its 
land, with tracks and buildings, may be worth $5,000 an 
acre, but perhaps it would not be worth $100 an acre for 
any other purpose. The value depends upon its income 
from transportation, So that if the net income of the 
road should fall off one-half, the value of the property 
would decline in similar proportion. For the same rea- 
son it generally makes no difference to the public what 
a railroad has cost. Some roads are now worth twice 
what they cost. Others cannot be sold for half what has 
been paid for them, And yet grave lawmakers send 
out engineers to estimate, at the cost of much labor, the 
value of the railroads per mile, with a view of justly as- 
sessing taxes ; whereas such a basis of taxation may be 
the most illogical one that could be devised. The en- 
gineers may, indeed, show that the builders of the road 
have squandered money, but what good does that do? 
We never succeed in punishing the persons guilty of the 
squandering, and the only way to assess the taxes fairly 

is to rate them according to the actual income produced 
by the operation of the road. 

5. A railroad cannot be annihilated. Railroad compa- 
nies may ‘‘ fight to the death”; but if ‘the victor does 
not buy the corpse of the victim it will soon be found 
revived and ready to repeat the process. Such a fight 
may compel a poor road to do business at less than cost, 
and thus to gradually exhaust itself; but the wrecking 
process has always been stopped before the cars have been 
burned up for fuel to keep the engines running, so that 
a new combatant with fresh money could step in and 
renew the contest. Fortunately such weak roads have 
generally been bought up by their competitors, This 
outcome shows in a forcible manner how the burden 
and loss of such contests must finally be borne largely 

by the public, 

6. Much of the discrimination in railroad rates—which 
we get into the habit of always calling unjust discrimi- 
nation—is entirely free from injustice. We cannot cal- 
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are made, because it is the only possible basis. It 
costs about the same per ton to haul dry goods as it does 
to haulcoal; but if commodities like dry goods had to be 
carried at the prices charged for coal the railroads would 
fail, while if coal rates were raised to the level of dry 
goods the coal would not be shipped—and then again the 
roads would lose money. The “postal principle” of 
charging an arbitrary rate, disregarding distance to a 
large extent, could no more be applied to the vast freight 
business of this country than could the millions of bushels 
of Western wheat be carried to Liverpool in mail bags 
on porters’ shoulders. Arbitrary rates work very wellas 
long as you have nothing bigger than a two-cent postage 
stamp to deal with, but with $200 freight bills the 
scheme breaks down. We may be thankful if we can 
make use of it far enough to keep the clerical work of 
the rate makers within reasonable bounds. To ‘“‘ charge 
what the traffic will bear” seems like robbery ; but it is 
the only rational basis for making tariffs so that a rail- 
road can be economically operated for the benefit of the 
public ; and if it offers opportunity for robbery the only 
sure remedy is to get railroad managers who are above 
robbery, either legal or illegal. 

7. Railroad managers are not greatly different from 
managers of other business. If they act contrary to 
sound business principles it is because they do not know 
any better, not because they havea spite against the 
public. If you ask a manager to reduce fares so as to 
stimulate travel, and he does not comply with the re- 
quest, it is because he is not convinced that the expected 
stimulation would ensue. He must aim at profit, or he 
will be out of a job and his company will fail. Fortu- 
nately, this aim and the proper accommodation of the 
public are not inconsistent with each other. The true 
way to increase the dividends to the stockholders is to 
get more passengers and freight to carry, and this is 
done by reducing the rates or bettering the service. The 
manager who does not reduce rates fast enough is sim- 
ply shortsighted. The financial return for a reduction 
in passenger fares may not come for five years, and he 
does not look that far ahead. Unfortunately some man- 
agers take great pains not to look five years ahead, for 
they expect to sell out their interest in the road before 
that time. Such managers or directors are the greatest 
bane of the railroad service. The class includes those 
who expect to sell out and buy in again many times 
within five years. 

8. Publicity is a fundamental factor if huge corpora- 
tions are to conduct important affairs in which the whole 
public is interested. The reader may say that I have 
thus far told of nothing but obstacles and difficulties ; 
but that is only another way of saying that the railroad 
problem is very hard and complicated. It cannot be 
setiledin a way to conserve the best interests of the pub- 
lic, except with the active, sympathetic co-operation. of 
the railroad owners themselves ; and to encourage honor- 
able men to enter, or remain in, the business is therefore 
an important desideratum. Legal regulations requiring 
publicity of rates and of financial management encour- 
age such men and discourage mere speculators. Much 
of the present tribulation concerning railroads is only 
the natural punishment of people who were so impatient 
for new railroads that they encouraged speculators and 
turned a deaf ear to conservative capitalists. The busi- 
ness of rate making—which, when placed on the true 
basis will, according to Judge Cooley, settle all our 
troubles—must be confided to the railroad manager ; for 
tariffs that are just tothe public and to the railroad own- 


er, and which encourage that growth of business which - 


every one desires, have never yet been made except by 
men who were constantly familiar with the every-day 
details of the business, and were also subject to a reason- 
able stimulus from self-interest. The need, therefore, is 
to get managers who know how to ‘‘charge what the 
traffic will bear,” and who will do it, while taking great 
care not to impose upon the public any burden which it 
ought not to bear. Honest, courageous and experienced 
men, like the late Robert Harris, of the Northern Pacific, 
will do this. 
New YORK City. 


RAILROAD TRAFFIC ASSOCIATIONS, 





BY EDWARD T. JEFFERY, 
President of the Denver and Riv Grande Railroad. 





There appears to be a very general misconception 
on the part of the public as tothe powers ordinarily 
intrusted to and the duties usually performed by Traffic 
Associations. They are commonly regarded as powerful 
and far-reaching instrumentalities of railway corpora- 
tions for extorting from an unwilling public excessive 
charges for the transportation of passengers and freight. 
In the mind of the citizens of average intelligence they 
assume huge proportions, and are endowed with won- 
derful possibilities for oppressing a free people. They 
are regarded as of recent growth, a modern invention, 
as it were, to wrest extortionate rates from those who 
travel or ship commodities by rail. These conceptions 
and misgivings are in reality groundless, for the incon- 
trovertible fact is, that Traffic Associations as ordinarily 
arranged and conducted, are the outgrowth of trade and 
business requirements, and, therefore, are absolutely 
ewential for conducting the Uunmense trade and waflic 
of our country in a prompt, proper, efficient and busi 
nesslike manner The magaitude of our railway system 
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the vast volume of persons and property moved over it 
annually, the fabulous sum of money invested in it, the 
great and varied industries dependent upon it, the rival- 
ries of trade and innumerable trade centers, the com- 
mercial aggressiveness of our great cities and the 
struggles of smaller ones for larger growth are the lead- 
ing factors in creating the necessity for what are known 
as Traffic Associations. Is it reasonable to believe that 
the gigantic business of 175,000 miles of railway can be 
intelligently conducted, nearly all of it in what is desig- 
nated as competitive territory, and all of it so inter- 
woven and interdependent that it is impossible to make 
a material change in transportation charges upon any 
given one thousand miles without affecting the traffic of 
the entire system, the country it traverses, the cities 
linked together by and for prosperity, mainly dependent 
upon it, unless there are frequent conferences between 
the carriers for the purpose of determining equitable 
relative adjustments and divisions of transportation 
charges? These conferences cannot be intelligently con- 
ducted, nor can right conclusions be reached in refer- 
ence to the important and diverse matters at 
issue except by repeated reference to statistics 
of trade, travel and tonnage, which can be reliably 
gathered and formulated only through and by organ- 
ized and recognized channels called Traffic Associations. 
Were there only a few communities in an isolated terri- 
tory carrying onalimited trade with each other over 
three or four lines of steel, such associations might be 
dispensed with, altho under these imaginary conditions 
conferences and understandings as to transportation 
matters would be essential for the proper interchange of 
business, 

With an annual passenger traffic upon the railways of 
the United States of nearly 600,000,000 persons, equal 
to nearly 14,000,000,000 carried one mile, and an annual 
freight traffic of about 750,000,000 tons, equivalent to 
nearly 90,000,000,000 tons carried one mile, and with this 
travel and traffic spread over 3,000,000 square miles of 
territory, moved upon hundreds of different railways, 
and to, from or through thousands and thousands of 
communities, is it conceivable that rival interests, such 
as competing miners, farmers, manufacturers and mer- 
chants, to say nothing of the rail and water carriers in 
competition with the rail lines and with one another, 
can be dealt with fairly, intelligently, and with a view to 
the general and best interests of all without conferences 
and associations? Can we operate understandingly a 
thousand railway routes connecting and interchanging 
traffic with one another, move every hour in the day a 
thousand different commodities between all localities 
and in all directions to the best markets attainable; can 
proper classification of these commodities be formulated, 
and rules and regulations for their transportation in 
every direction be made, and from time to time be modi- 
fied: can ready delivery from one to another of the lines 
be secured, and through rates upon them between points 
more or less remote be published, without some uniform- 
ity of procedure on the part of carriers, obtainable in no 
other way than by free and frequent conferences be- 
tween railway officials? 

How can statistics be collated, information be ob- 
tained, opposing views be harmonized, rival interests, 
public or corporate, be properly conserved, just and 
equitable rates be made and maintained, without con- 
ferences? How can these conferences be conducted 
without organization and rules of procedure, which are 
the first requisites in all conferences, either commercial, 
political or religious ? 

The plain truth is that experience has demonstrated 

that many railway managers have not the breadth of 
view, the mental capacity, the varied experience, the 
high conception of auty and responsibility ,the faculty for 
patient investigation and the almost statesmanlike quali- 
ties, that are requisite to enable them properly to direct 
the commercial affairs of their corporation, and in so 
doing maintain such just relations with the public as 
will promote the prosperity of the former and the wel- 
fare of the latter. For these men, their corporations, 
and the public served by them, traffic associations are 
conservators, because they secure and set forth the con- 
census of opinion of all parties in interest on the multi- 
tude of important questions arising for consideration. 
Banks and otber financial institutions confer, co-operate, 
form clearing houses and similar things, to secure the 
advantage of uniformity in methods and to facilitate the 
conduct of business. Boards of trade and other exchanges 
exist in the mercantile world, because they have been 
proven necessary for conducting in an efficient manner 
the trade of the world. Priests and ministers co-operate 
through Church organizations and other religious socie- 
ties in influencing people to live decent lives and eschew 
the broad path to Hell, and, figuratively speaking, traffic 
associations have corresponding purposes with reference 
to railways. 

The Tariff Association is nothing more and nothing less 
than a recognized channel of commuaication between 
railway corporations to the end that lawful rales avd 
regulations may be formulated and reasonabic and ‘aw- 
ful charges for tee Wransportauion of oumpeative traffic 
be promulgated throughout the territory served by all 
carriers in inierest. 

The assertion that the public ie benefited by wtatuabary 
ip WAREportation rater has beer a often meade 1 rooms: 
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pieces were placed yellow pine stringers 6"x6" and of 
considerable length ; and finally upon the stringers were 
strapped rails of iron 2}" wide om 9-16" thick, and bolted 
down upon the stringers. 

In the construction of this line there was a difficulty 
encountered by reason of the high elevation between 
Albany and Schenectady, the two stations beingon a 
much lower level than the intervening land. This was 
overcome by the use of stationary engines and inclined 
planes. 

The passengers were drawn by a stationary engine up 
the hill from Albany, where they entered coaches, whic’ 
were practically old-fashioned stagecoach bodies placed 
on four-wheel trucks held loosely together by three links, 
and these were then drawn to the top of the hill at 
Schenectady, and the passengers lowered down to that 
city on an inclined plane similar to that used at Albany. 

“In this manner was constructed the first railroad of 
the New York Central and Hudson River Railroad Sys- 
tem, which system is made up of the successive consoli- 
dations of some forty independent lines. 

It was not long after the Mohawk and Hudson 
Railroad was put in operation that other railroads were 
freely projected through the State, and lines were con- 
structed between Troy and Schenectady, between 
Schenectady and Utica, Utica and Syracuse, Syracuse 
and Auburn, Auburn and Rochester, Rochester and 
Lockport, Lockport and Niagara Falls, and Niagara Falls 
and Tonawanda—these different lines forming a contin- 
uous chain of connection between Albany and the Great 
Lakes. 

In the early history of the operations of these roads, 
passengers were obliged at the terminus of each separate 
line to change cars and purchase tickets anew for the 
connecting road. Each distinct road had its full com- 
plement of men and officials for its various departments, 
thereby creating a heavy burden and seriously reducing 
the margin of profit. 

In 1858 the above-named lines, together with the Buf- 
falo and Rochester, the Rochester, Lockport and Niag- 
ara Falls, the Rochester and Syracuse, the Buffalo and 
Lockport, the Mohawk Valley, and the Syracuse and 
Utica Direct Road were all consolidated under the 
name of the New York Central Railroad Company, 
forming the New York Central System as it now is west 
of Albany. 

In 1831 the New York and Harlem Railroad Company 
was formed, and a charter granted it for the con- 
struction of a line from New York City to some point of 
connection with the New York and Erie Railroad. 

In 1832 a company was _ incorporated for the building 
of a road between New York and Albany, the franchise 
of which was absorbed by the New York and Harlem 
Company ; but no active steps were then taken to con- 
struct the road to Albany. The New York and Harlem, 
however, soon commenced work on a line which was 
extended north as far as White Plains, 

At a meeting of the citizens of Poughkeepsie, in 1842, 
a railroad was projected to run between New York City 
and Albany along the east bank of the Hudson River, 
commencing at a point on the north bank of the Harlem 
River, following that stream to its junction with the 
Hudson River, and thence along the east bank of the 
Hudson to Fishkill Landing, where it was proposed to 
leave the course of the river, ascend to the general ele- 


vation of the tableland and continue on that level. to. 


Kinderhook, where it would again descend to the river 
bank. The plan received the hearty indorsement of the 
people, and an application was made to the Legislature 
for a charter, which was refused on the ground that the 
project was ‘ chimerical.” 

The people of New York City were by this time thor- 
oughly aroused to the need of a railroad between their 
city and Albany ; but they considered the river route, 
coming in constant competition with the boats on the 
Hudson River, would not be profitable, and, therefore, 
were in favor of an inlandline. The supporters of the 
river route claimed that the absence of heavy grades 
and the consequent cheapness of construction should 
outweigh all other considerations, and they seem to have 
finally prevailed ; for in 1845 a committee of three, con- 
sisting of Saul Alley, James Boorman and Myndert Van 
Schaick, was appointed to have a new survey made be- 
tween Fishkilt Landing and Albany, locating it along the 
bank of ‘the river, a distance of sixty miles, 

For this undertaking the small sum of $1,500 was 
raised,'‘and with this amount a survey, maps, estimates 
and a report were to be made, which was done by allow- 
ing no compensation to the principal engineer, except in 
the event of a successful organization of the company, 
and employing some portion of the assistant engineers 
who were willing to engage on the basis of future em- 
ployment, if the project should succeed. 

A report of all the proceedings was presented by Mr. 
Jervis, the chief engineer, at a meeting held in the Uni- 
versity of New York, January 26th, 1846. The meeting, 
we are told, 

“was highly respectable in point of numbers and charac- 
ter. ‘The project was fully laid before it, and all seemed 
anxious that the work should be done, and appeared to re- 
gard itas much wanted to promote the interests of the 
city. It was evident, however, that it lacked one element 
essential to such projects; that is, confidence in its ability 
to remunerate the outlay required. All were ready to 
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speak favorably, but very few ready to take any pecuniary 
responsibility.” 

The result of the meeting was another application to 
the Legislature for an act of incorporation, backed up 
by numerous petitions from the citizens of New York 
City. 

The few leading friends of the enterprise had a long 
and grave discussion as to the feasibility of sending some 
one to Albany to aid the application; but no one was 
willing to make the necessary sacrifice. Finally Mr. 
Jervis undertook the duty, and his associates agreed to 
pay $275 toward the necessary expenses. After a strug- 
gle of nearly three months, the act of incorporation was 
passed ; but it was then found impossible to secure sub- 
scriptions to the $3,000,000 of capital stock ; and it was 
not until the first of March, 1847, the day limited by the 
charter, that the amount was fully subscribed. 

The questions of charter and capital being settled, the 
location of the route again became of importance, and 
was continually under discussion by the friends of the 
enterprise. 

Mr. Jervis, in’ his clear-headed way, summed up the 
question in this way : 

“Tf the read were constructed on the interior route, it 
would be less able to compete for the travel from the river 
villages than for the travel of the interior villages if the 
river route-should be adopted; for the passengers from 
the villages on the river would have the boats at hand, 
when to take the railroad on the interior route they must 
travel from one to five miles on ordinary roads to reach it ; 
whereas, travelers from the interior, if the road was on the 
river route, must dono more to reach the railroad than 
would be necessary to reach the boats. Travelers from 
the east side of the river could not be expected to cross and 
take conveyances to the interior route to any great extent. 
The road constructed on the interior route would, no 
doubt, cut off the great mass of traveling on and east of it 
that now goes to the river, and it would lose the greatest 
part of that on the immediate bank of the river, more par- 
ticularly of the river villages, and it would lose nearly all 
the traveling from the west side.”’ 


Some of the stockholders of the road sent a strong 
memorial to the Board of Directors against the adoption 
of the river route. They claimed that, at the meeting 
held at the New York University the inland route had 
been decided upon. The answer to this objection was 
that the interior route turned out to be more expensive 
than wa’ indicated by the original survey, and that the 
cost of constructing the river route would be less than 
was anticipated. The party in favor of an interior route 
objected to the additional expense of $750,000, which the 
route along the river was to cost, and urged that the 
question turned on the additional amount of passenger 
traffic to be obtained between Poughkeepsie and Albany 
during the whole year, and of freight during the four 
winter months. They argued that the repairs on the 
river route would be very expensive. They said: 

“There is no case, nor any approach toa case, of a railroad 
being constructed on the banks of a navigable river where 
during eight months, on the one hand, it is subjected to 
competition with the finest steamboat craft in the world,and 
during the remainder of the year, on the other, is exposed 
to constant ravages from ice, swept on with such violent 
and almost irresistible force, as is the case on the Hudson 
—swept, too, backward and forward, up and down—by the 
counter-forces of tide and current. As far as Fishkill it 
was indispensable to take the river, to avoid the Highlands; 


_ but from that place, where an island route is offered, equal 


in point of time, superior in point of directness, and cheap- 
er by $750,000. than the route along the river bank, a very 
different question, a new question and a very serious ques- 
tion, is presented. The whole merits of the road, whether 
it take the one route or the other, turn on its capacity to 
compete with the river. In either case the two thorough- 
fares must come into direct competition ; and unless it is 
settled that the road can compete with the river, the whole 
enterprise is one of stupendous folly.” 


The wisdom of locating the road along the bank of the 
river is apparent by a comparison of the towns on the 
east and west sides of the stream in those days and at the 
present time. Then the towns on the west side were 
much more important. More goods were shipped from 
Rondout than from any other place between New York 
and Albany ; Saugerties was a flourishing manufactur- 
ing village, and Catskill an important town; to-day we 
find the towns on the east bank of the river far in ad- 
vance of those on the west both in number and impor- 
tance. 

Three years later, the Hudson River Railroad had be- 
come an accomplished fact ; and when it invited bids for 
an issue of bonds, secured by mortgage, and convertible 
into stock, the New York Journal of Commerce pub- 
lished a communication from George B. Butler, the sec- 
retary of the company, urging upon the public the ad- 
vantages of the loan. He reminds the conservative 
reader how sloops were compelled to give way to steam- 
boats for passenger traffic, how travelers had left the 
canai lines and patronized the railroads, how the electric 
telegraph, contrary to the expectations of its opponents, 
had come into universal use, against many and great in- 
terests. He said: 

“*He who puts his faith in a slow saliiniin of conveyance, 
when a rapid and safe one may be employed, is destined to 
see the world pass by him as he stands relatively still.” 

In the meantime, the New York and Harlem Railroad 
had been extended in a northerly direction from White 
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Plains to Dover Plains, and finally oo Challiedi. and was 
afterward leased to the Hudson River Railroad Com- 


pany. fs 

In 1869 the Hudson River Railroad and the New York | 
Central Railroad were consolidated into one system, 
forming a complete through line from the City of New 
York to the Great Lakes. 

The subsequent additions have been numerous and 
important, some of the principal of which are as fol- 
lows : 

The Dunkirk, Allegheny Valley and Pittsburg Rail- 
road, a line of over ninety miles in length, running be- 
tween Dunkirk, N. Y., and Titusville, Penn., leased in 
1873. 

The West Shore Railroad, which runs from a point op- 
posite New York City, on the west side of the Hudson 
River, to Buffalo, having a mileage of 495 miles, leased 
in 1885. 

The Beech Creek Railroad, running from Jersey Shore, 
Penp., to Mahaffey, in the same State, 149 miles in length, 
and tapping the great coal belt of the State ; leased in 
1890. 

The Rome, Watertown and Ogdensburg Railroad, a 
large system of roads in the northern part of New York 
State, with the extreme western terminus at Suspension 
Bridge and extreme eastern terminus at Massena Springs, 
with a mileage of 685 miles ; leased in 1891. 

The Mohawk and Malone Railroad, a line completed in 
1898, and running between Herkimer, a station on the 
New York Central Railroad, and Malone, a distance of 
181 miles, and leased in the same year. 

The New York and Putnam Railroad, formerly known 
as the New York and Northern Railroad, running be- 
tween New York City and Brewsters, a distance of 43 
miles, leased in 1894. 

The following brief summary of operations for the 
year 1893 will give some idea of the magnitude to which 
the New York Central and Hudson River System, in- 
cluding leased lines, has attained : 

Number of miles of road operated ,...........seeeeeee 2,619 


* freight cars in operation, Over ........... 40,000 
a “ passenger cars in operation, over........ 1,427 
“« © tons of freight hauled, about............. 23,500,000 
“  —“ passengers carried, about.............s008 23,500,000 


Grom receipts from freight hauled................-+0 $27,372,070 62 
wi “* passengers carried..............+ 
New York CIty. 


SOME FUNDAMENTAL POINTS IN THE RAIL- 
ROAD PROBLEM. 





BY B. B. ADAMS, 
OF “* THE RAILROAD GAZETTE.” 





‘** The railroad problem ” is now met with everywhere, 
and we all have to notice it. It will not do to leave it 
wholly to the railroad men to settle; or, if we did, the 
respectable railroad men would call upon the public to 
assist them in checking the evils due to the activities of 
numerous rascals in their own ranks. Neither can indi- 
viduals rightfully shut their “eyes to the whole matter 
and trust to the legislatures and Congress to look out 
for the interests of the public ; for, tho the question is a 
large and complicated one, yet itis s2condary in most 
legislators’ minds, and there is need of a strong and in- 
telligent public opinion to strengthen their backbones 
and to compel them to study the subject thoroughly. 
Every citizen should ‘‘know what he believes” about 
railroad affairs. 

Judge Cooley, ex-chairman of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, has said that the railroad problem is the 
rate problem ; that when we shall have learned how to 
keep on a just and stable basis the prices for carrying 
passengers and freight, the railroad problem will be set- 
tled. That is doubtless true; but the learned judge did 
not predict that such a happy outcome would be reached 
very soon ; and if he were to discuss the subject under a 
broader aspect he would doubtless give due weight to 
other important factors which must be dealt with before 
we can think of placing the matter of rate making on an 
ideal basis ; and we must not lose sight of these. 

Judge Cooley’s dictum is based on the theory that if the 
railroad treats the public fairly in making tariffs, its 
income will be as large as it reasonably can be, while it 
will be small enough to compel honest and economical 
management, and thus cure whatever other evils there 
may be. If railroads are not built where they are not 
needed, this is true. Where a railroad is built before the 
population is large enough to supporvit, it must,during its 


- early years, bear a triple burden; it must carry freight 


and passengers at asmall profit, so as to develop the 
country ; it must save large sums of money with which 
to improve the road as the country grows up; and it 
must pay interest on its bonds. It is important that all 
concerned understand this. 

In speaking of fundamental factors I do not refer to 
anything new, of course. Neither do I hope to touch 
upon all the cardinal principles, the task would be too 
long ; but simply to set right side up a few of the things 
which we are in constant danger of placing wrong side 
up, because they look so much more natural that way. 
Wise thinkers have often warned us, in THE INDEPEND- 
ENT and elsewhere, as to when and where we must take 
care not to place the wrong end of the telescope to the 
eye, but we forget; we need to review our lesson. 

1. The State—the Government—righifully controls the 
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railroads, States have so universally invited, in fact 

importuned, railroads to come in on their own terms, 

that this is often forgotten. And it is'a very weak state- 

ment of the case fo say that this right arises from the 

fact that the State has allowed the railroads to exercise 

the right of eminent domain, for the purpose of securing 

land for their tracks, This is only one point. The State 

must control, by reason of the very magnitude of the 

railroad interest. The railroads employ about 1,000,000 

men, and take in $1,000,000,000 a year, of which they 

keep $300,000,000 or $400,000,000 as profits. Even if. 
every inch of every railroad were owned in fee simple by 

men owing no duty to the communities through which 

the lines run, the necessity would still remain. A house- 
holder who engages a dozen giants to perform his do- 
mestic services, must either rule them or be ruled by 

them; there is no peace in that house under any half- 
way arrangement, 

2. The State can regulate such a vast business only by 
the slowest processes. The movement for an Interstate 
Commerce law was several years in erystallizing into an 
act, andit took several years after the law wentinto effect 
for people to agree upon what they thought of it. The In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, with a houseful of 
clerks, is only able to publish the statistics of the rail- 
roads of the country a year or two after the trans- 
actions have actually taken place. The English, 
with their long experience, move with extreme cau- 
tion. Their Board of Trade pushes the railroads by 
gentle persuasion for a long time before compulsion 
is applied through a higher tribunal. Iowa and Texas 
applied restrictions in a more summary way and, in 
a very true sense, they froze the railroads out—a result 
which was not intended, of course. It is all right for 
Iowa to tell the railroads that they must treat her as well 
as they treat Nebraska or Illinois; but the trouble is that 
no one knows how to make them do it, without at the 
same time introducing new evils. 

3. Investors—the men who build and run railroads— 
must be allowed some chance to make money, even if 
they are gold bugs, or sharpers, or even thieves. The 
fact that ‘ capital is timid ” and will not deal with you 
entirely on your own terms cannot be abolished by mere 
declamation. It cannot be abolished in any way. Much 
time is wasted, in legislatures and elsewhere, in devising 
schemes to make the railroads put up with 6 per cent. 
on their investment, and doit cheerfully; but theschemes 
never succeed. Whether it be by bribing legislators, or 
tricks of bookkeeping, or by some other method that is 
not discovered, the investor who sets out to make 15 per 
cent. or 25 per cent. evades restraint, and either succeeds 
in his purpose or abandons the field for a more hopeful 
one. Enterprising men have been in the habit of mak- 
ing two or three times 6 per cent. on their money ; mer- 
chants and’ farmers do it. If you want that kind of 
men to furnish your transportation it is better to recog- 
nize this lesson of experience at once. 

4. The value of a railroad can never be settled. Its 
land, with tracks and buildings, may be worth $5,000 an 
acre, but perhaps it would not be worth $100 an acre for 
any other purpose. The value depends upon its income 
from transportation. So that if the net income of the 
road should fail off one-half, the value of the property 
would decline in similar proportion. For the same rea- 
son it generally makes no difference to the public what 
a railroad has cost. Some roads are now worth twice 
what they cost. Others cannot be sold for half what has 
been paid for them, And yet grave lawmakers send 
out engineers to estimate, at the cost of much labor, the 
value of the railroads per mile, with a view of justly as- 
sessing taxes ; whereas such a basis of taxation may be 
the most illogical one that could be devised. The en- 
gineers may, indeed, show that the builders of the road 
have squandered money, but what good does that do? 
We never succeed in punishing the persons guilty of the 
squandering, and the only way to assess the taxes fairly 
is to rate them according to the actual income produced 
by the operation of the road. 

5. A railroad cannot be annihilated. Railroad compa- 
nies may ‘‘ fight to the death”; but if ‘the victor. does 
not buy the corpse of the victim it will soon be found 
revived and ready to repeat the process. Such a fight 
may compel a poor road to do business at less than cost, 
and thus to gradually exhaust itself; but the wrecking 
process has always been stopped before the cars have been 
burned up for fuel to keep the engines running, so that 
a new combatant with fresh money could step in and 
renew the contest. Fortunately such weak roads have 
generally been bought up by their competitors. This 
outcome shows in a forcible manner how the burden 
and loss of such contests must finally be borne largely 
by the public, 

6. Much of the discrimination in railroad rates—which 
we get into the habit of always calling unjust discrimi- 
nation—is entirely free from injustice. We cannot cal- 
culate the cost of carrying a passenger or a ton of freight, 
and. cost must remain a secondary factor in fixing the 
price to be asked. The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has given up trying to find out the cost per ton 
or per passenger. No railroad manager knows this 
cost, and if he knew he could readily conceal the 
knowledge. The railroad must take what it can 
get, or go without the business. This seems very 
unscientific ; but it is the actual basis on which rates 
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are made, because it is the only possible basis. It 
costs about the same per ton to haul dry goods as it does 
to haulcoal; but if commodities like dry goods had to be 
carried at the prices charged for coal the railroads would 
fail, while if coal rates were raised to the level of dry 
goods the coal would not be shipped—and then again the 
roads would lose money. The “postal principle” of 
charging an arbitrary rate, disregarding distance to a 
large extent, could no more be applied to the vast freight 
business of this country than could the millions of bushels 
of Western wheat be carried to Liverpool in mail bags 
on porters’ shoulders. Arbitrary rates work very wellas 
long as you have nothing bigger than a two-cent postage 
stamp to deal with, but with $200 freight bills the 
scheme breaks down. We may be thankful if we can 
make use of it far enough to keep the clerical work of 
the rate makers within reasonable bounds. To ‘‘ charge 
what the traffic will bear” seems like robbery ; but it is 
the only rational basis for making tariffs so that a rail- 
road can be economically operated for the benefit of the 
public ; and if it offers opportunity for robbery the only 
sure remedy is to get railroad managers who are above 
robbery, either legal or illegal. 

7. Railroad managers are not greatly different from 
managers of other business. If they act contrary to 
sound business principles it is because they do not know 
any better, not because they havea spite against the 
public. If you ask a manager to reduce fares so as to 
stimulate travel, and he does not comply with the re- 
quest, it is because he is not convinced that the expected 
stimulation would ensue. He must aim at profit, or he 
will be out of a job and his company will fail. Fortu- 
nately, this aim and the proper accommodation of the 
public are not inconsistent with each other. The true 
way to increase the dividends to the stockholders is to 
get more passengers and freight to carry, and this is 
done by reducing the rates or bettering the service. The 
manager who does not reduce rates fast enough is sim- 
ply shortsighted. The financial return for a reduction 
in passenger fares may not come for five years, and he 
does not look that far ahead. Unfortunately some man- 
agers take great pains not to look five years ahead, for 
they expect to sell out their interest in the road before 
that time. Such managers or directors are the greatest 
bane of the railroad service. The class includes those 
who expect to sell out and buy in again many times 
within five years. 

8. Publicity is a fundamental factor if huge corpora- 
tions are to conduct important affairs in which the whole 
public is interested. The reader may say that I have 
thus far told of nothing but obstacles and difficulties ; 
but that is only another way of saying that the railroad 
problem is very hard and complicated. It cannot be 
setitledin a way to conserve the best interests of the pub- 
lic, except with the active, sympathetic co-operation. of 
the railroad owners themselves ; and to encourage honor- 
able men to enter, or remain in, the business is therefore 
an important desideratum. Legal regulations requiring 
publicity of rates and of financial management encour- 
age such men and discourage mere speculators. Much 
of the present tribulation concerning railroads is only 
the natural punishment of people who were so impatient 
for new railroads that they encouraged speculators and 
turned a deaf ear to conservative capitalists, The busi- 
ness of rate making—which, when placed on the true 
basis will, according to Judge Cooley, settle all our 
troubles—must be confided to the railroad manager ; for 
tariffs that are just tothe public and to the railroad own- 


er, and which encourage that growth of business which * 


every one desires, have never yet been made except by 
men who were constantly familiar with the every-day 
details of the business, and were also subject to a reason- 
able stimulus from self-interest. The need, therefore, is 
to get managers who know how to ‘‘charge what the 
traffic will bear,” and who will do it, while taking great 
care not to impose upon the public any burden which it 
ought not to bear. Honest, courageous and experienced 
men, like the late Robert Harris, of the Northern Pacific, 
will do this. 
New YORE City. 


RAILROAD TRAFFIC ASSOCIATIONS, 





BY EDWARD T. JEFFERY, 
President of the Denver and Riv Grande Railroad. 





There appears to be a very general misconception 
on the part of the public as to the powers ordinarily 
intrusted to and the duties usually performed by Traffic 
Associations. They are commonly regarded as powerful 
and far-reaching instrumentalities of railway corpora- 
tions for extorting from an unwilling public excessive 
charges for the transportation of passengers and freight. 
In the mind of the citizens of average intelligence they 
assume huge proportions, and are endowed with won- 
derful possibilities for oppressing a free people. They 
are regarded as of recent growth, a modern invention, 
as it were, to wrest extortionate rates from those who 
travel or ship commodities by rail. These conceptions 
and misgivings are in reality groundless, for the incon- 
trovertible fact is, that Traffic Associations, as ordinarily 
arranged and conducted, are the outgrowth of trade and 
business requirements, and, therefore, are absolutely 
essential for conducting the immense trade and traflic 
of our country in a prompt, proper, efficient and busi- 
nesslike manner, The magnitude of our railway system, 
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the vast volume of persons and property moved over it 
annually, the fabulous sum of money invested in it, the 
yet and varied industries dependent upon it, the rival- 
ries of trade and innumerable trade centers. the com- 
mercial aggressiveness of our great cities and the 
struggles of smaller ones for larger growth are the lead- 
ing factors in creating the necessity for what are known 
as Traffic Associations. Is it reasonable to believe that 
the gigantic business of 175,000 miles of railway can be 
intelligently conducted, nearly all of it in what is desig- 
nated as competitive territory, and all of it so inter- 
woven and interdependent that it is impossible to make 
a material change in transportation charges upon any 
given one thousand miles without affecting the traffic of 
the entire system, the country it traverses, the cities 
linked together by and for prosperity, mainly dependent 
upon it, unless there are frequent conferences between 
the carriers for the purpose of determining equitable 
relative adjustments and divisions of transportation 
charges? These conferences cannot be intelligently con- 
ducted, nor can right conclusions be reached in refer- 
ence to the important and diverse matters at 
issue except by repeated reference to statistics 
of trade, travel and tonnage, which can be reliably 
gathersd and formulated only through and by organ- 
ized and recognized channels called Traffic Associations. 
Were there only a few communities in an isolated terri- 
tory carrying ona limited trade with each other over 
three or four lines of steel, such associations might be 
dispensed with, altho under these imaginary conditions 
conferences and understandings as to transportation 
matters would be essential for the proper interchange of 
business. 

With an annual passenger traffic upon the railways of 
the United States of nearly 600,000,000 persons, equal 
to nearly 14,000,000,000 carried one mile, and an annual 
freight traffic of about 750,000,000 tons, equivalent to 
nearly 90,000,000,000 tons carried one mile, and with this 
travel and traffic spread over 3,000,000 square miles of 
territory, moved upon hundreds of different railways, 
and to, from.or through thousands and thousands of 
communities, is it conceivable that rival interests, such 
as competing miners, farmers, manufacturers and nier- 
chants, to say nothing of the rail and water carriers in 
competition with the rail lines and with one another, 
can be dealt with fairly, intelligently, and with a view to 
the general and best interests of all without conferences 
and associations? Can we operate understandingly a 
thousand railway routes connecting and interchanging 
traffic with one another, move every hour in the day a 
thousand different commodities between ali localities 
and in all directions to the best markets attainable; can 
proper classification of these commodities be formulated, 
and rules and regulations for their transportation in 
every direction be made, and from time to time be modi- 
fied; can ready delivery from one to another of the lines 
be secured, and through rates upon them between points 
more or less remote be published, without some uniform- 
ity of procedure on the part of earriers, obtainable in no 
other way than by free and frequent conferences be- 
tween railway officials? 

How can statistics be collated, information be ob- 
tained, opposing views be harmonized, rival interests, 
public or corporate, be properly conserved, just and 
equitable rates be made and maintained, without con- 
ferences? How can these conferences be conducted 
without organization and rules of procedure, which are 
the first requisites in all conferences, either commercial, 
political or religious ? 

The plain truth is that experience has demonstrated 
that many railway managers have not the breadth of 
view, the mental capacity, the varied experience, the 
high conception of duty and responsibility ,the faculty for 
patient investigation and the almost statesmanlike quali- 
ties, that are requisite to enable them properly to direct 
the commercial affairs of their corporation, and in so 
doing maintain such just relations with the public as 
will promote the prosperity of the former and the wel- 
fare of the latter. For these men, their corporations, 
and the public served by them, traffic associations are 
conservators, because they secure and set forth the con- 
census of opinion of all parties in interest on the multi- 
tude of important questions arising for consideration. 
Banks and other financial institutions confer, co-operate, 
form clearing houses and similar things, to secure the 
advantage of uniformity in methods and to facilitate the 
conduct of business. Boards of trade and other exchanges 
exist in the mercantile world, because they have been 
proven necessary for conducting in an efficient manner 
the trade of the world. Priests and ministers co-operate 
through Church organizations and other religious socie- 
ties in influencing people to live decent lives and eschew 
the broad path to Hell, and, figuratively speaking, traffic 
associations have corresponding purposes with reference 
to railways. 

The Tariff Association is nothing more and nothing less 
than a recognized channel of communication between 
railway corporations to the end that lawful rules and 
regulations may be formulated and reasonable and law- 
ful charges for the transportation of competitive traffic 
be promulgated throughout the territory served by all 
carriers in interest. 

The assertion that the public is benefited by stability 
in transportation rates has been so often made in recent 
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years and so well proven that itis notnecessary todo more 
than mention it in this article. The assertion that pri- 
vate rebates and secret concessions to shippers are not 
only injudicious but unlawful, is equally an admitted, 
because almost self-evident truth. The trend of trans- 
portation legislation and adjudication for a number of 
years has been in support of these conclusions and of the 
further one that transportation charges should be public 
and not private, and be changed only upon due notice. 
To these ends the associations have directed their efforts, 
or, to speak more correctly, the conservatively managed 
corporations have, through associations and by associa- 
tion methods, pressed these views and others equally 
beneficial to the public,“ upon their less conservative 
transportation allies and competitors. In this way the 

Traffic Associations have served as channels for formu- 

lating conservative methods, exercising beneficial influ- 

ences and disseminating correct views. 

If Traffic Associations are powerful engines for grind- 
ing out of a suffering public extortionate rates, why is it 
that during the last twenty years, throughout the whole 
ef which, and in fact for a much longer period, associa- 
tions have existed, the average freight rate per ton per 
mile, according to the Government Report upon Internal 
Commerce, has upon eighteen of the leading railroads of 
the country declined from an average of one and two- 
thirds cents per ton per mile in 1871 to an average of 
less than nine mills per ton per mile in 1890? Traffic 
Associations did not stop competition during this period. 
They did not close up water ways. They did not put an 
embargo upon the commerce of the Great Lakes or the 
Mississippi River or other inland navigable waters. They 

* did not hold rail rates at high or even at uniform figures. 

The province of these associations, existing through the 

period referred to, was to adjust from time to time, upon 

a reasonable basis, and according to varying circum- 

stances and conditions, the rates upon the various com- 

modities tobe moved. In 1857 the average charge by 
lake and canal for carrying a bushel of wheat from 

Chicago to New York was about twenty-five and one- 

quarter cents ; in 1877 eleven and one-quarter cents; by 

lake and rail in the latter year fifteen and eight-ténths 
cents, and by all rail twenty and three-tenths cents; in 

1891 the average rate by lake and canal was about six 

cents, by lake and rail about eight and one-half cents, 
and by all rail from Chicago to New York fifteen cents 
per bushel, yet during all this period Traffic Associations 
in one form or another were in existence. They were 
compelled to recognize competition between rival rail 
lines, between rail and water carriers, between pro- ° 
ducers, manufacturers and merchants in various locali- 
ties, and by innumerable conferences between their 
members and between the associations themselves, adjust 
rail rates to suit changing conditions. In no other 
country are rail rates solow. In no other country are 
rail facilities so convenient and so well adapted to the 
requirements of the public. In no other great nation 
are railway investments so generally unremunerative to 
the investor. In no other land can persons and com- 
modities be transported long distances so promptly and 
with so great convenience to the traveler and so little 
embarrassment to the shipper as in the United States ; 
and this result has in the main been worked out through’ 
these so-called Railroad Associations. Nowhere else is 
trade rivalry so active and intense as in this country. 
Nowhere else in any period of history has such marvel- 
ous material development occurred as in this country 
and in this century, and Tariff Associations with their 
frequent conferences, their widespread harvesting of 
facts and information, and their continued harmonizing 
of adverse views and conflicting interests, have been 
important factors in its accomplishment. 

In many of the States there are commissions created 
by law, and to a greater or lesser extent intrusted with 
the supervision of railways, their methods and their 
rates. By act of Congress a commission is charged with 
the supervision of Interstate Traffic, and at the instance 
of shippers it is required to consider in a semi-judicial 
manner the reasonableness of rates and of transportation 
methods of so-called Interstate Carriers. State courts and 
United States courts have jurisdiction over and are com- 
petent to pass upon the reasonableness of charges made 
by carriers of State aud of Interstate Traffic. These two 
classes of traffic are so interlocked, however, that the 
rates between points within any State are affected, andtoa 
great extent controlled by those made upon so called Inter- 
state Traffic, which, according to law, must be pub- 
lished, and can be changed only after public notice has 
been given. It is evident, therefore, that the final de- 
termination’ of the reasonableness of rates, that is, 
whether they are oppressive or otherwise, is not within 
the province of Traffic Associations, whose opinions and 
conclusions are limited by laws and shaped by judicial 
decisions. The truth is, and it should be heralded far 
and wide, that the ultimate determination of the reason- 
ableness of rail rates in this country does not rest with 
the railroad companies, nor with Traffic Associations, 

but with the State and Federal courts. 

Suppose a Traffic Association to consist of twenty 
members, that is, of twenty separate and distinct rail- 
way companies; does it follow that because upon the 
railway controlled by any one of the twenty members a 
rate. is reasonable and just it must be unreasonable 
and unjust if it is adopted and promulgated as an Asso- 
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ciation rate? The question of the reasonableness of a 
rate charged a shipper by any one line in an association 
can be taken before commissions for hearing or courts 
for judicial determination; and no association of railways 
has sought to, or can deprive a shipper of this right. 
As a railway center Chicago stands without a rival. 
A greater railway mileage is tributary to her than to 
any other city in the world. It is probable that a greater 
tonnage moves annually to, from and through Chicago, 
by lake and rail, than is commanded by any other city. 
Traffic Associations have been powerful auxiliaries in 
directing and systematizing this commerce and making 
its movement to or through her gateway possible. She 
drains the products of the West, Northwest and South- 
west. Wheat grown in Kansas competes in her markets 
with wheat grown in Minnesota and the Dakotas. The corn 
in Iowa, Missouri and Illinois must meet upon a common 
ground within her graneries. The pine of Michigan and 
Mississippi, of Wisconsin, Arkansas and Alabama is in 
her buildings. Cattle from Texas, from the ranges in 
the Rocky Mountains, from the Dakotas and from terri- 
tory lying betweén these vast areas and Chicago must 
be weighed.in her scales and be sold at her prices. The 
coals of Pennsylvania, Ohio, West Virginia, Indiana and 
Illinois are laid down in competition at her doors. Her 
blast furnaces smelt the ores mined on the shores of Lake 
Superior and in Missouri, and from the valleys of the 
Ohio River and its tributaries. In the strife between 
producers is it within human possibility to establish re- 
latively equitable rates upon such widespread competi- 
tive traffic without conferences and understandings be- 
tween carriers, and is it a misnomer to call the instru- 
mentalities through which these conferences are held 
and these understandings are had ‘Traffic Associa- 
tions”? 
DENVER, COL. 


RAILROADING AS AN EMPLOYMENT: ITS AD- 
VANTAGES AND DISADVANTAGES. 


BY W. G. WATTSON, 
Division Superintendent of the West Shore Railroad, 








My text involves the consideration of the greatest 
business in the world, both as to the number of per- 
sons and the amount of capital employed to conduct it. 
In the United States alone more than 800,000 persons 
are direcflly employed by the railroads, and as many 
more are engaged in conducting business enterprises 
which are directly dependent upon the railroad trade 
for their existence. Independently of the question of 
compensation or the amount of wages to be received for 
services rendered, the kind of employment a man may 
engage in as it relates to his personal comfort, associa- 
tions and opportunities has very much indeed to do with 
his present existence and future development, as well as 
that of those who may be dependent upon him ; there- 
fore this aspect of the question should be weighed care- 
fully in reaching a conclusion as to the advantages of 
one kind of employment as compared with other kinds. 
For instance, the business of mining coal offers em- 
ployment to thousands of men as coal miners, and 
the business of farming offers employment to thou- 
sands of men as farm laborers. On_ the ‘surface 
the value of the wages received by the coal miner 
appear to be much larger than those paid the farm 


laborer, and in fact computed on the basis of the 


amount-earned per hour it is about double ; but in con- 
sidering the two employments with a view to per- 


_sonal comfort and future advantages everything is in 


favor of the farm laborer, The coal miner starts in with 
his pick and shovel to earn his living,and no matter how 
intelligent, how industrious, how faithful and honest he 
may be, as the wheel of time goes round, as a rule, he 
still digs coal, lives in the same crowded tenement quar- 
ters, and his general condition is not improved. In this 
business ambition, enterprise, sobriejy and integrity of 
character do not add much to the man’s temporal wel- 
fare. It is dig coal or seek some other line of work, as 
there are no different grades of employment, and a man ° 
cannot rise above the general level of acoal miner, which 
level is fixed by a vicious element, being largely foreign, 
and his ability to earn steady wages is curtailed by fre- 
quent strikes, dul] seasons, and other unfavorable circum- 
stances incident to the business. On the other hand, the 
farm laborer starts in at possibly the lowest scale of wages 
paid in this country ; but he has the advantage of a 
healthy and steady employment, is sure of good food in 
plenty, and is not under the ban of the labor agitator. 
With industry and honesty he is almost sure to better his 
condition ; but if intelligence and frugality be combined 
with industry the farm laborer, through experience in 
the business, becomes the farm overseer, then the tenant, 
and finally the farm owner and respected citizen. fhe 
advantages of employment as a farm laborer rather than 
asa coal miner are due to the superior associations,and to 
the opportunities for advancement which stimulate men 
to greater effort. This is the true test of comparison as 
to the advantages of any special line of employment ; 
and under this general proposition I believe that the ad- 
vantages of railroading as an employment are equal to 
any, and greater than those to be found in many of the 
special trades and other lines of business in which large 
numbers of men find employment. 
Railroading is a business peculiar to itself, and for one to 
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be more than ordinarily successful he must have a peculiar 
kind of brain, developed by progressive steps in the busi- 
ness, the distinguishing characteristic of which is actiy- 
ity. For complete development the start should be made 
early in life at the foot of the ladder, and it will be found 
that opportunities for increased responsibilities will be 
present as fast as capacity for larger spheres of useful- 
ness is made manifest. That there is always room at the 
top is an old maxim ; but it is especially applicable to the 
business of railroading, the top circle commencing with 
positions paying $1,200, and increasing to $25,000 per 
annum or more. In using the term “‘ railroading,” I re- 
fer particularly to employment in what is known as the 
‘‘ operating department” of the railroad service, which 
department has full charge of all employés connected 
with the running of the trains, including enginemen, 
conductors, trainmen, firemen, baggagemen and signal- 
men, all men employed at stations, and the track forces. 
These constitute the great bulk of the men employed in 
the whole service ; and it may be said that a man is nota 
thoroughly equipped railroader, no matter in what. posi- 
tion he may be found, until he bas served for a 
time in the operating department, because the basis of 
railroading is the train movement. The other principal 
departments are the executive, the traffic, and the 
accounting and finance department, and with the 
large companies, as a general rule, these depart- 
ments outrank the operating department in the mat- 
ter of compensation for services rendered ; and the pos- 
sibilities of personal comfort and social enjoyment are 
greater on account of the hours of duty being shorter, 
the character of service less exacting, and exemption 
from Sunday and night duty. However, the proper and 
not uausual course of progress to positions in these de- 
partments is through the operating department ; and it is 
my belief that as the railroads grow older and the de- 
mand for the building of new roads becomes less and 
less, which will raturally result in a less demand 
for new men, the forces employed on the roads 
already in operation must partake more and more 
of the nature of permanency, and the present ten- 
dency to promote men from their own ranks will 
finally become the rule of the companies, and then the 
operating department will be the one field of selection 
for all branches of the service. Up to within the last 
year or two the building of new roads and the develop- 
ment of traffic on the roads already in operation has 
gone forward at such a rapid rate that the demand for 
meu of experience and fitness for the responsible posi- 
tions in the operating department has been in excess of 
the supply. The old roads have had to educate the men 
for the operating organizations of the new roads, for 
this is the one department in which a man must have 
previous experience before attempting to direct. Also 
the increase of traffic on many old roads, together with 
the increased speed and weight of trains, has made new 
methods of operation necessary, and under these cir- 
cumstances a demand has been created on many of the 
old roads for men having experience in handling the in- 
creased service under the new conditions. The fact that 
the need of good operating officers is greater than the 
supply has been against the advancement of such men 
beyond the operating department, as their services could 
not be spared, it being absolutely necessary to the suc- 
cess of any railroad that its operating department be 
well administered. This may explain why there are so 
many financiers, lawyers and men of commercial ex- 
perience at the head of the executive and traffic de- 
partments of the railroads to-day, rather than 
as thoroughly equipped railroaders;and it may also 
account for the deplorable condition into which the 
finances of some roads have been cast. This may 
also afford food for reflection in considering the so- 
called railroad problem, especially that part of it 
which refers to the relationship between capital and 
labor. I have made this apparent digression for the pur- 
pose of indicating the possibilities of advancement in 
the railroad service to high position, and to emphasize my 
proposition that the opportunities for advancement are 
greater than in any other field of employment, and that 
the start should be made in the operating department. 
No matter what position the young man starts with in 
this department, and no matter where he climbs to, he 
always sees immediately ahead of him a working chance 
for something better until he has reached the top. 

The track laborer starting in at a dollar toa dollar 
and a half a day begins at once to know how to put up 
track, and gets his eye on the position of section foreman 
at $45 to $65 per month, then on the position of foreman 
of a floating gang or a work train at $75 per month ; then 
he begins to feel capable of being an assistant road mas- 
ter at $100 per month, and does not begin to think about 
settling down until he is the road master, or the general 
road master, at $125 to $250 per month. The track la- 
borer also begins at once to know something about the 
train service; and if he has a turn of mind that way, he 
gets a watch, studies the time table, obtains a book of 
rules, gets sent out by his foreman to flag, becomes ac- 
quainted with the conductors and engineers, induces 
some of them to speak a good word for him, and finally 
gets a start as a brakeman or a fireman. As a brakeman 
he has ahead of him the position of conductor, first 
freight at $75 to $100 per month, and then passenger at 
$100 to $150 per month. As a passenger conductor he is 
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comfortable, lives well, dressesjwell, is proud of his posi- 
tion, and has plenty of friends. Under these favorable 
circumstances he is generally content to stick ; but occa- 
sionally wefind bim able to make the sacrifice and take 
another start, possibly becomes yard master or station 
master ; then follows the position of train master, divi- 
sion superintendent, general superintendent, general 
manager—positions ranging from $1.800 to $25,000 per 
year. Ifa fireman, he starts in at so much a mile, and 
earns from $50 to $80 per month. The work of firing a 
modern freight locomotive is most laborious, and there 
is no employment’on a railroad requiring greater phys- 
ical endurance ; but the fireman is sustained by the 
thought that he is sure, sooner or later, to handle the 
throttle instead of the shovel. As the engineer in 
charge of the “flyer” and $175 per month, with four 
or five hours’ work per day, he is happy. There are 
a good many different grades of employment for 
the engineer with respect to pay and the character 
of work to be performed. Comparatively few engineers 
advance to higher positions. However, the opportunity 
to become the traveling engineer, the master mechanic 
and the superintendent of motive power, is before the 
locomotive engineer ; and these positions are in the regu- 
lar line of his promotion. It appears to me that at this 
time there are good working chances for young mechan- 
ical engineers to go through the service as firemen and 
engineers and advance rapidly to the head of the mechan- 
ical department, : 

But the track laborer may think that station work 
would suit him better. In performing his duties as track 
laborer he often works around the station, comes in con- 
tact with the foreman or agent, keeps his eyes open, 
and, when there is a vacancy, he getson as a porter, 
warehouseman or baggage master at from $35 to $50 per 
month. He then begins to learn theroutine of station 
work, gets a clerkship, works up along the line until he 
is the chief clerk, progressing from $50 to possibly $125 
per month. He is then open for an engagement as 
station agent, probably at a terminal, good for $150 to 
$250 per month. He is then in the upper circle, and 
among the possibilities of his career, and sometimes in 
quick succession, are the titles of commercial agent, 
general agent, division freight agent, traveling freight 
or passenger agent, general freight or passenger agent, 
traffic manager, general traffic manager (the latter being 
one of the most important in: the service, exercising un- 
der present conditions remarkable individual and ex- 
clusive power), together with an income ranging from 
$2,000 to $18,000 per year. 

No manufacturing or other companies employing 
large numbers of men, except the Pullman Company, 
in America, and the Krupp, in Prussia, have done so 
much for the personal welfare of their employés as the 
railroads of this country. Note the establishment and 
operation by the railroad companies of mutual benefit 
insurance, saving funds, relief funds, free hospitals, 
railroad branches of the Y.M.C.A., including reading 
rooms, sleeping rooms, lunch rooms, gymnasiums, op- 
portunities for spiritual exercises and enjoyment, build- 
ing and loan associations, etc. 

The greatest number of advancements to the higher posi- 
tions in the operating department are from the ranks of the 
telegraph operators, The telegraph operator is generally 
evolved from the messenger or office boy or from among 
the clerks at stations who have access to the telegraph 
instruments and gradually pick up the business. Opera- 
tors enjoy an exceptionally favorable opportunity to be- 
come familiar with the whole operating ser'vice. From 
operators they become station agents-and so on upward. 
Sometimes they study stenography and typewriting and 
drop into positions at headquarters. Operators who 
have had experience on the road are always handy men 
around headquarters, and with capacity they get ahead. 
Many operators, however, get into the train dispatcher’s 
office, and after a time become train dispatchers. Good 
train dispatchers are always in demand, and the 
pay ranges from $75 to $200 per month. From the ranks 
of the train dispatchers the majority of division superin- 
tendents are selected. Another channel through which 
men advance rapidly is through civil engineering. They 
start out with an engineering corps locating the line, go 
through construction with them, and then pick their way 
through the operating service. A man so equipped and 
having ability as an organizer is a tower of strength toa 
railroad. 

The disadvantages of railroad employment are con- 
fined to the men who have to do directly with the train 
service. The chief of these is the danger of personal in- 
jury. In the passenger train service there are not many 
employés injured. More are injured in the freight train 

service ; but the number of cases is constantly decreas- 
ing. The great majority of the cases of personal injury 
are suffered by “‘switchmen.” These men switch the 
cars and make up the trains in the large yards. This is 
a dangerous occupation at best, but the character and 
habits of the men engaged in the work have much to do 
with the extent of the injuries. Taken as a class, the 
Switchmen have the least character of any class of men 
employed on a railroad; and rum is directly responsible 
for a large proportion of the cases of personal injury. 
Rum does not mix well with railroading anywhere in 
the service, but in the yards it is particularly harmful to 
the men, as it produces a spirit of recklessness, whereas 
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the exercise of the greatest care and watchfulness is nec- 
essary at all times to escape injury. In those yards 
which are under the charge of a competent yard master, 
who is careful to maintain good discipline, and who puts 
up the bars good and strong against rum, there is a re- 
markable absence of personal injury as compared with 
yards not so carefully managed. Another disadvantage 
is Sunday and night work. A considerable number of 
the men engaged in operating the trains—conductors, 
engineers, firemen, operators, yardmen, train dispatch- 
ers, etc., work every day or night in the year. Train- 
men are also subject to call for duty at all hours, day or 
night, and are always, more or less, in a state of expect- 
ancy of a summons by the call-boy to report for duty. 
A summons of this kind must always be obeyed prompt- 
ly. Excuses are not well received, and the man that 
makes many gets into bad standing. 

Undoubtedly there is a fascination about railroad 
work which takes possession of a man and holds him to 
it to a greater degree than any other employment. Very 
seldom does a man ever leave the service-for other busi- 
ness, and, when he does, nine times out of ten he soon 
returns toit. Men never retire except through the inca- 
pacity of very old age. This can be accounted for only 
by the fact that railroad employment is congenial, 
steady and stimulating, offering a better return for well- 
directed energy than any other service in which large 
numbers of men find work in this country. 

The most interesting and novel feature of this great 
business of railroading is the fact that it is fast reaching 
that state when the fruits of its operations will be en- 
joyed almost exclusively by the persons whose names 
are carried on the pay rolls. So far as financial returns 
are concerned a number of railroads are already prac- 
tically being run for the benefit of the officers and em- 
ployés of the corporations which control them, except- 
ing, of course, the great benefits to the people at large 
through the exercise of their public functions as com- 
mon carriers, The number of non-dividend paying 
roads, and the considerable portion of railway mileage 
operated under the protection of the courts, together 
with the increasing tendency in this direction are most 
significant facts; and the continuation of the condi- 
ditions responsible for this state of affairs will 
mark the not far distant time when the last. benefici- 
ries of railway operation—the officers and employés— 
will have to feel the effect of decreased incomes. Already 
some of the large Western roads have reached the point 
where they must attempt to make both ends meet by 
reducing the wages of employés. The employés are 
quite naturally resisting with might and main, but 
without improved conditions the reductions are inevi- 
table. I have referred to this phase of the railroad situa- 
tion for the purpose of pointing out that any expression 
of opinion as to the advantages and disadvantages of 
railroad employment from a financial standpoint must 
be quite speculative as to the future, also for the 
purpose of sounding a note of alarm to railroad men 
and to men engaged in business dependent upon the rail- 
roads, and also to the business public. Ithas been bad 
enough tosee the benefits of the railroad ‘stockholders, 
first his dividends and then the principal, wiped out 
through the results of vicious legislation; but this evil 
would be greatly intensified by a campaign to a lower 
basis of wages for the vast genuine industrial army 
of railroad men. The political cry ‘‘Railroad men 
to. the front,” must be taken up from one end of the 
land to the other until the railroad vote is a unit, 
which is the only means of escape. To this end I sug- 
gest the formation of railroad leagues throughout the 
country, the membership to consist of the officers and 
employé3 of the railroads, together with the men who 
are identified with the various enterprises wholly or 
partly dependent upon the railroads for prosperity, and 
possibly all men who are in sympathy with the railroad 
cause. The present attitude of public officials, State and 
National, toward the Coxeyites who confiscate trains at 
will, suggests that they largely hold to the principle— 
that no harm canbe done a railroad eompany. Against 
this principle railroad men must organize and make 
their fight—by votes and all other lawful means, meet- 
ing the Granger on his chosen ground. 

WEEHAWEEN, N. J. 


PALACE CARS. 





BY DR. WILLIAM SEWARD WEBB, 
President of the Wagner Palace Car Company. 





More than any other feature of railroad enterprise the 
palace car has been brought to perfection gradually, 
through what modern philosophers would call the prin- 
ciple of evolution. Itdid not spring full-fledged into life, 
and no man can be said to have invented it as it exists at 
the present time. As long ago as 1836, there was an ef- 
fort made to provide accommodations for passengers on 
railroads. At this time the first sleeping car was used 
on the Cumberland Valley Railroad, in Pennsylvania, 
between Harrisburg and Chambersburg. The regular 
train arrived at the last named town at night, and, as 
many travelers desired to continue their journey to 
Philadelphia, the company conceived the idea of fitting 
up a car with rude sleeping berths, This car contained 
four sections, each having three berths—a lower, middle 
and upper berth—arranged on the plan then and now in 
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use on steamboats. This car was used until 1848, On 
other railroads similar accommodations were provided, 
but no bedclothes were furnished. There was not only 
an absence of luxury, but of ordinary comfort. 

The first regular sleeping car, constructed according 
to our present ideas of what a sleeping car should be, was 
built by a man named Thompson, at the car works of the 
Wasson Manufacturing Company, Springfield, Mass., in 
the fall of 1857 or early in the year 1858. Mr. Thompson 
was a practical mechanic, and this car was bought from 
him by the late Webster Wagner. Mr. Wagner was of 
German descent, and was born at Palatine, New York. 
As a boy he was apprenticed to his elder brother to learn 
the wagon-maker’s trade. Afterward he became con- 
nected with the New York Central Railroad in a 
subordinate capacity, and there he eventually applied 
his mechanical knowledge to the invention of a more 
sumptuous wagon than he ever dreamed could exist in 
fairyland itself. Mr. Wagner was elected a State Sena- 
tor, after he became rich and well known, and was killed 
while riding in one of his own coaches, by the railway 
accident at Spuyten Duyvil, January 13th, 1882. 

George M. Pullman, who has built very handsome 
cars, is entitled to a great deal of credit for his enterprise 
in this industry ; he has done much toward developing 
the taste of the public for luxurious travel. Mr. Pull- 
man, like Wagner, at the beginning of his career, was a 
poor man. He was oncea miner in Colorado, and it was 
with difficulty that he could raise money enough to in- 
troduce the various improvements he suggested. 

The first sleeping car, already referred to, provided seats 
for about sixty passengers which, at night, were con- 
verted into flat berths. 

Another early inventor of this style of conveyance was 
Woodruff. He was a mechanic employed in theshops of 
the Terre Haute, Alton and St. Louis Railroad. He was 
so poor that he could not pay the patent fees for certain 
devices he had invented, the money by which the patent 
was secured being advanced to him by the president of 
the railroad company. The engineer of the road took a 
half interest in the patent for a nominal sum, but there 
was no citizen public-spirited enough to advance money 
to have it introduced. In later years Woodruff received 
a handsome royalty on his patents from both the Wagner 
and Pullman companies, and died worth several hundred 
thousand dollars. 

One of the first improvements in sleeping cars was 
to make them wider and higher. It was found that a 
passenger occupying an upper berth did not have suffi- 
cient ventilation. Naturally, the passenger was the first 
one to discover this condition of affairs. And it may be 
said that many of the improvements that have been 
made in sleeping cars and palace cars have originated 
either from the vigorous complaints or the well-meant 
suggestions of the traveling public. These suggestions 
have often been adopted, for it has been the aim of the 
owners of such cars to improve in the manufacture and 
make them as nearly perfect as possible. Another im- 
provement was the introduction of the adjustable upper 
berth, which, when fastened up, allowed of sufficient 
space behind for storing the unnecessary bedding in 
the daytime. Before this change was made, the mat- 
tresses and bedclothing had been placed in a pile at one 
end of the car. It was not until 1861 thatlinen was used ~ 
in the cars—a pillow, a hair mattress, linen sheets and 
colored woolen blanket, 

In 1858-59 sleeping cars were first used between Al- 
bany and New York. On September 2ist, 1861, Mrs. 
Abraham Lincoln and four other ladies made this trip. 
They were the first lady passengers who had ever travel- 
ed in a sleeping car, and, what was then considered their 
‘* courageous example,” soon induced other members of 
the gentler sex to use the new and comfortable style of 
conveyance. 

The giving of meals on board the car was the next de- 
velopment. This was a hotel car—a sleeping car with a 
dining room attached. Portable tables were so con- 
structed that they might be placed between the seats of 
each section. The first hotel car was called ‘The 
President” and was used in the service of the Great 
Western Railway of Canada, in 1867. Then came the 
regular dining-room car. This was acomplete restau- 
rant, having a large kitchen and pantries at one end, 
while the main body of the car was fitted up as a dining 
room. The first car of this kind began running on the 
Chicago and Alton Railroad in 1868. 

Mr. Pullman introduced the first hotel car, and Mr. 
Wagner built the first two drawing-room cars ever run 
for pay—the ‘‘Catskill” and ‘‘ Highlander”—which 
were built in 1868. One of the most important among 
the recent improvements in palace cars is the applica- 
tion of a patent buffer at the end of each platform. 
This consists of a heavy metal strip running along the 
platform, which offers resistance along its whole length. 
When two cars are coupled by what is called the Cowell 
buffer, the platforms are apparently merged into one, as 
there is no perceptible opening all along the line. This 
obviatesall danger of getting the ankle caught between 
the platforms, and also imparis a steady motion to the 
train. In case of a collision it effectually prevents the 
cars from telescoping. 

What is generally known as the vestibuling system 
was also an important invention, and has achieved a re- 
markable reputation. The system was adopted for the pur- 
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pose of insuring greater safety inrailroad travel and mak- 
ing it easy to pass from one car to the other. The armor- 
ing of the vestibule now used on many cars is particular- 
ly heavy, and, in the event of a collisionfof any kind, its 
tendency is to act as a positive safety appliance for pre- 
venting the telescoping of the cars. To this latter cause 
is mainly attributed all the fatal results of collisions. By 
this system the oscillation of the cars, when the train is 
going at a rapid rate, is greatly eliminated, so much so 
that writing can be done with the greatest ease, and a 
child can wander from one end of the train to the other 
without the slightest danger or difficulty. The limits of 
this article will not permit a description of, when, how 
and by whom the various improvements in this important 
branch of the railway service were introduced. Cars 
are now lighted by gas stored in cylindrical tanks placed 
under the cars. They are heated in such a way as posi- 
tively to preclude any danger from fire. Hot water is 
circulated by steam. The pipes for supplying hot water 
to the washstands pass underneath the cars, and when 
the faucet is turned on, the water is forced by air pres- 
sure into the basin with a steady stream equal to that 
from a boiler of a residence. : 

Of the variety of cars now in use, all of them the 
product of American ingenuity, there is the ordinary 
sleeping car with an average capacity of twenty-four 
double berths ; the hotel car, with kitchen and conven- 
ience for serving meals; the private car, which will ac- 
commodate from seven to eighteen persons, allowing a 
full berth to each; the hunting car, with conveniences 
for hunting and fishing parties, kennels for dogs, racks 
for guns, fishing tackle, etc.; the dining car; the ‘‘ com- 
posite car,” having a parlor, smoking room, library, 
bathroom and barber shop. Then there is the combina- 
tion baggage dining-room car, which saves to the rail 
road company the expense of hauling one car, the pas- 
senger traveling, eating, and carrying his baggage in 
the same car. 

Special cars are more frequently used in the West 
than in the East. In that section a number of wealthy 
gentlemen will hire a special car for the summer, and 
travel around from place to place. When the car 
reaches some popular resort, where the party desire to 
make a stay, it is side tracked until they are ready to 
resume their journey. The cost of a special car is $50 a 
day. Itis simply attached to the regular trains and in- 
terferes in no way with the day system. Sometimes, 
however, a special engine is provided and arrangements 
are made along the whole line for a Clear run. 

The whole restaurant business is in charge of commis 
sary departments located at different points along the 
line of the road, from which supplies are obtained as 
they are needed. In the case of the Wagner Company 
their departments are located respectively at New York, 
Buffalo, St. Louis, Cincinnati, Boston and Chicago. 

Some of the private cars in the country are literally 
palaces on wheels, The private car of the president of one 
of our Eastern railroads is fitted up with a stateroom, 
sitting and dining room, card room, observatory, kitchen, 
electric bells, and expensive furniture of every kind. 
He hasa special engine and a special time-table, and often 
travels a hundred miles ina hundred minutes. The cost 
of manufacturing an ordinary sleeping palace car is 
$15,000. This special car cost $20,000. 

The private carriage used by Bonaparte in the Russian 
campaign was captured by the English at Waterloo, 
and is now on exhibition in oneof the London museums. 
It was a small coach with just about enough room for a 
bedstead, a secretary containing the table service, etc., 
and a box containing maps, telescopes, arms, etc. His 
imperial nephew, Napoleon III, in 1867, with the Em- 
press Eugenie, paid a visit to the Emperor and Empress 
of Austria. Their apartments consisted of nine railway 
coaches, which communicated with one another by 
tastefully decorated bridges. One car was handsomely 
furnished as a sitting room ; another was used as a din- 
ing room, and a third was appropriated as the Emperor’s 
study. One car was used as a conservatory and was 
filled with rare flowers. 

When the Queen of England travels in a sleeping car, 
apecial instructions are issued to the railway officials for 
her safety, A pilot engine precedes the train, which is 
furnished with continuous brakes and electric communi- 
cators. 

Altho sleeping cars are found in nearly all parts of the 
civilized world, they are not used so extensively in 
Europe as they are in this country. One reason is 
because the runs on European railroads are compara- 
tively short. Another reason is that the living habits of 
business men abroad are so different from ours that their 
use of sleeping cars is very limited. No one in the world 
transacts business so rapidly and energetically as the 
Yankee. When necessary, he will transform night into 
day. He will work hard all day and sleep in a car for 
weeks at atime, something which a staid, methodical 
foreigner would not think of doing, because it would 
break up his regular habits of living. 

A few words on the subject of the legal liability of 
sleeping-car companies for losses sustained by passengers 
may not come amiss, especially as the topic has not been 
treated by those who have written for the magazines and 
newspapers on the general subject of palace cars. It 
may be said, at the outset, that there are very few losses 
at the present time, compared to what there were a few 
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years ago. The companies exercise the greatest care States had been pioneered by the farmer first; but in 


over their guests, and the cars, at night, are now so 
lighted as to make thieving very difficult, if not impos- 
sible. In 1885 it was decided that the palace-car com- 
panies were not subject to the common law liability of 
innkeepers, even where a passenger assumed exclusive 
care and possession of his goods. The points of differ- 
ence between an innkeeper and a car company were in- 
terestingly set forth by United States District Judge 
Brown in a case which came before him, and in which 
it was held that the company was not liable, either as a 
common carrier or an innkeeper, on the following 
grounds : 

1. The peculiar construction of sleeping cars is such as 
to render it almost impossible for the company, even 
with the most careful watch, to protect the occupants of 
berths from being plundered by the occupants of adjoin- 
ing sections. All the berths open upon a common aisle 
and are secured only by a curtain, behind which a hand 
may be slipped from an adjoining or lower berth, with 
scarcely a possibility of detection. 

2. Asacompensation for his extraordinury liability, 
the innkeeper has a lien upon the goods of his guests for 
the price of their entertainment. There is no instance 
where the proprietor of a sleeping car has asserted such 
alien, and it is presumed that none such exists. The 
fact that heis paidin advance does not weaken the 
argument, as innkeepers are also entitled to prepayment. 

3. The innkeeper is obliged to receive any guest who 
applies for entertainment. The sleeping car receives 
only first-class passengers upon that particular road, and 
it has not yet been decided that it is bound to receive 
those. 

4, The innkeeper is obliged to furnish food as well as 
lodging, and receive and care for the goods of his guests. 
The sleeping car furnishes a bed only, and that, too, 
usually, for asingle night. It furnishes food and re- 
ceives no luggage inthe ordinary sense of the term. 
The conveniences of the toilet are simply an incident to 
the lodging. 

5. The conveniences of a public inn are an imperative 
necessity to the traveler, who must otherwise depend on 
private hospitality for his accommodations—notoriously 
an uncertain reliance. The traveler by rail, however, 
is under no obligation to take a sleeping car. The rail- 
way offers him an ordinary coach, and cares for his 
goods and effects in a van especially provided for that 
purpose, 

6. The innkeeper may exclude from his home every 
one but his own servant and guest. The sleeping car is 
obliged to admit the employés of the train to collect 
fares and control its movements. 

7. The sleeping car cannot even protect its guests, for 
the conductor of the train has a right to put them off for 
non-payment of fare or violation of its rules and regula- 
tions. 

And so the court held, in a case brought by a iraveler 
against the company, that a passenger who hires accom- 
modations in a sleeping car belonging to a company 
separate from the railroad company by which the train 
is run, and retains in his own possession articles of ap- 
parel which he carries with him, cannot recover for the 
loss of such articles of the sleeping-car company, and in 
regard to such loss, the liability of the sleeping-car com- 
pany, in the absence of a special contract, is no greater 
than that of an ordinary carrier of passengers. The 
court in this case expressly stated in its decision that 
such a company cannot be held subject to the liability of 
innkeepers. : 

New YorK City. 


NEBRASKA’S APPARENT HOSTILITY TO RAIL- 
ROADS. 





ao 
BY THE HON, J. W. JOHNSON, 
Secretary of the Nebraska State Board of Transportation. 





To understand the causes for the apparent hostility of 
the people of Nebraska toward railroads, it is necessary 
to know the conditions peculiar to this State, under 
which the railroad interest and the farming interest have 
grown side by side during the last twenty-five years. 

Uncle Sam looked out over his broad domains and saw 
a patch of rich prairie land, two hundred miles wide 
and four hundred miles long, uninhabited, unproductive, 
without value, bringing in no revenue to the General 
Government, and serving no useful purpose to man. To 
change these conditions and convert this prairie wilder- 
ness into farmer homes and cornfields was the natural 
impulse of a Government whose strength and prosperity 
is in the policy that each citizen may own his home. On 
this prairie, food producing was the only possible indus- 
try. ‘‘I will sell this land to farmers in small pieces at 
a mere nominal price,” said Uncle Sam, and he offered 
it at $1.25 per acre; but there were no buyers. There 
were thousands of homeless farmers, willing to endure 
the hardships of frontier life ; but they had no money to 
pay even a poor man’s price; besides, the country was 
hundreds of miles from market, and farming without 
transportation was impracticable. Railroad transporta- 
tion was absolutely necessary. Railroads require tonnage 
from the very start, and on this wild prairie it would 
take years to build up a farming community that would 
produce any considerable amount of tonnage. Other 


these other States various other industries were prac. 
ticable, and these other industries established 
local trade centers, made home markets that could be 
reached by wagon transportation ; and the farmer pio-. 
neer lived many years on the frontier inaslow but happy 
way before he heard the whistle of the locomotive. But 
here was a State that could develop only the farming 
industry, and its market was hundreds of miles away. 
The railroad must be the pioneer. In other States 
the farmer had been the pioneer, and the railroad had 
come only after the communities had been established, 
the industries partly developed, and the tonnage pre- 


To build railroads requires labor, labor demands the 
cash and takes no risksand so the creation of these 
necessary transportation facilities was dependent on 
either the capitalist or the Government for funds. The 
Government had no fund that it could use for this pur- 
pose. The Government had faith in the ultimate success 
of the enterprise, but it had no money. The capitalist 
had money, but his faith was weak. The proposition to 
establish a successful farming community on a then 
almost rainless prairie, was tinged. with much uncertain- 
ty. ‘‘When I have parted with my cash,” said the 
capitalist, ‘‘and have built a railroad plant on this 
prairie, will Nature reverse her laws and send the neces- 
sary rain, and will the farmer, hearing the voice of the 
locomotive follow it up the Western slope? I can lay 
down my ties and iron, and my locomotives will ride 
these prairies ; but will the American farmer, who has 
been trained as a woodsman pioneer, face these brazen 
skies and endure life on this treeless prairie during the 
period of years that must elapse before abundant rains 
will Come, when he can rest in the shade of trees planted 
by his own hand?” To secure the co-operation of capi- 
tal, the Government found it necessary, not only to sub- 
scribe as a business partner, which it did in the case of 
the Union Pacific road, but also to grant land subsidies 
to this and other corporations. In the case of the Union 
Pacific a national necessity of far greater importance 
than the mere development of Nebraska, required the 
building of the road, even at the risk of whatever of 
extravagance may have been incident to the enterprise. 
‘*In order to enlist the capitalists in these Western enter- 
prises,” said the Government, “‘ and to recoup his rail- 
road interest against the early years of light tonnage, I 
will convey to him as a part of the bargain, a small por- 
tion of this land ; but as between the farmer and myself 
I will remove every feature of bargain and sale, I will 
remit even the nominal price of $1 25. per acre, and will 
give him the land free, requiring only that he build his 
home and become an actual settler in the new State.” 

At the time these negotiations: were consummated 
between these three parties, the Government, the rail- 
road and the farmer, the arrangement was highly satis- 
factory. The two latter parties to the contract, entered 
heartily into the enterprise, and the rapid development 
of the new prairie State is one of the most splendid ex- 
amples of material progress in all history. The rain- 
fall increased with the plowing of new fields, and as the 
settler pushed to the frontier, turning the sod further 
and further up the western slope, showers came down 
from skies that had never rained before. 

In less time than many of the mure Eastern States occu- 
pied in passing through the period of hard frontier life 
to reach Statehood, Nebraska had leaped to the front 
rank as a food-producing State, with a population of 
over one million people and a well equipped railroad 
plant of over five thousand miles, 

Prosperity, when it comes slow, begets content; but 
rapid development and sudden creations of wealth, 
gives an opportunity for jealousy, the most subtle of all 
evil forces to creep into the public mind. Whaiever is 
true of Nebraska in this respect, is also true of the whole 
country, manifested in each separate State against such 
enterprises as are most active and conspicuous. Busi- 
ness jealousy is the twin brother of ambition and is 
always the sign of upward evolution. 

When the homeless and landless tenant farmer of Ohio 
and Illinois saw the consummation of this three-cornered 
deal between the Government, the railway and the 
farmer, whereby this domain was divided and given 
away to the two latter for the mutual benefit of all three, 
it seemed then to him the proper thing todo. Buta few 
years later, after he had availed himself of its generous 
provisions, had become a farmer citizen of the new State, 
when the period of uncertainty as to rainfall had passed, 
when the new State was now teeming with a heavy im- 
migration, the railroad pushing its rapidly growing plant 
in all directions, when land had suddenly risen in value 
from nothing to $15 or $20 per acre, it then occurred to 
him, by the assistance of the politician, that the farmer 
class had been wronged in the donation of even a small 
portion of the public domain to the capitalist, Thou- 
sands of farmers who came into the State after the home- 
stead land had been largely pre-empted by the earlier 
settlers purchased this railroad land on long time, and 
thereby became debtor tenants for a term of years to the 
railroad corporation. The relation of debtor and cred- 
itor or of tenant and landlord always has been 
and always will be unsatisfactory. It matters 
not what uncontrollable circumstances may have 
brought this condition about, or how just and 
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equitable the contract upon which the relation exists. So 
long as the truth remains that the earth was created for 
man, so long will each man feel in some degree, that 
somehow or in some way he ought to have the right 
to own and control the ground beneath and.the sky 
above that particular spot which he calls home. This 
home instinct, this desire to own one’s home, inherent in 
every breast, while it is the strength of the nation and 
one of the vital forces of human evolution, is, and will 
continue to be, a source of irritation and jealousy so long 
as the right to acquire honestly is unlimited, and the 
ability to acquire is unequal. By what right do these 
Eastern corporations own this Western land? was and 
still is the one question in the mind of the Nebraska 
farmer, and his inability to see the equity and expedi- 
ency that the Government recognized in these land 
grants is, in my opinion, the source from which has 
grown whatever of jealousy exists against the railroads 
in Nebraska. If Nebraska farmers have manifested 
more hostility toward railroads than Pennsylvania 
farmers, it is because it was Nebraska land, and not 
Pennsylvania land that was given away and owned for 
a time by the railroad corporation. It may occur to 
Eastern people to condemn Nebraska farmers and say 
that they, of all others, have less cause to complain, be- 
cause they, of all others, profited most by the Homestead 
Law and the quick development of the new State. It may 
occur to New England farmers that they of the East 
have been most wronged in the giving away of..the pub- 
lic domain of which they were in part owners, toa new 
community of farmers who were patronized and set up 
in business of the General Government, at the expense of 
other agricultural States. And they may feeled grieved 
that this new commonwealth west of the Missouri River 
with its low rate of transportation to the seaboard, has 
been made asuccessful rival of theirinterests ; but what- 
ever criticism may be urged by Eastern people against 
Nebraska farmers, I want to ask those who are inclined 
to judge harshly, if the scene of these land gifts to cor- 
porations had been in Ohio or Pennsylvania, would not 
Ohio or Pennsylvania instead of Nebraska be recognized 
to-day as typical anti-railroad States? 

But the land question has not alone created the anti- 
railroad sentiment in Nebraska. There is but one par- 
ticular industry, the food industry, in this State. The 
farmers produce, and the railroads carry to the Eastern 
market. It is not unnatural that a jealousy should exist 
between the carrier and the producer, especially when 
we consider that the producers are Nebraska farmers, 
while the carrier is an aggregation of Eastern people 
known in Nebraska as capitalists. There are thousands of 
these Eastern people of moderate means who have in- 
vested in Nebraska railroads expecting to earn only a 
fair interest on their investment; but to the Nebraska 
farmer, these thousands of stockholders are unknown, 
are unidentified with the new State, and, in the aggre- 
gate, take the form in the farmer’s mind of an individual 
called the capitalist. In these-later years there has grown 
up, throughout the entire country, a general hostility 
toward corporate wealth. This hostility has manifested 
itself in each State against such forms of corporate 
wealth as is most conspicuous and with which the peo- 
ple come most directly in contact. In Pennsylvania 
this opposition takes form against the iron king and the 
coal industry; in New England against the manu- 
facturer ; in Colorado against the mine owner; while in 
Nebraska it is directed against the railroad interest, as the 
only visible sign of corporate power. In a farming 
community, the railroad, without intending to be so, 
is, by the very genius of its organism, a natural irri- 
tant. In its necessary methods, it has the appearance of 
arbitrary power. The individual farmer, when he offers 
product for shipment comes in direct contact with only 
one railroad at his home town, whereas the carrier has 
business relations with thousands of farmers in hundreds 
of towns at the same time. The manager or president of 
the road, not being able to be at all these different places 
at once and to meet and converse with his patrons indi- 
vidually, must necessarily meet them only by proxy and 
conduct his business through local agents whose author- 
ity is limited under necessary rules, To the farmerthese 
rules often appear arbitrary and oppressive. When the 
producer comes in contact with these arbitrary rules, in 
the making of which he has not been consulted, and 
which are often enforced by local agents who mistake 
impudence for executive ability, the natural impulse 
of the farmer is to go to the Legislature and use the law- 
making power of the State for the establishment of such 
rules as he may deem just. The impression has prevailed 
among farmers that the rules and rates in force in the 
transportation business are conceived and established by 
the management, board of directors, the freight associa- 
tion, or some other invisible and conscienceless arbitrary 
power. When a man feels that he is being attacked in 
the dark by an invisible foe, his natural instinct is to 
strike back regardless of consequences, I believe it is 
now being more generally understood among the people 
that rules, rates and classifications are not fixed at will 
by railroad managers, directors or freight associa- 
tions, but that they grow into form and develop 
little by little through the evolution of necessity 
by the higher law of supply and demand, which 
places. a charge on each commudity of what 

it will bear. Thisis the only law under which bulky 
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and low-priced commodities can have commercial exist- 
ence, 
If a carload of Nebraska corn had to pay as much 
to reach the Eastern seaboard as it costs for a car 
of dry goods to reach Nebraska from the seaboard, or if 
the charge on each car of corn was the average charge 
per car for that distance, Nebraska corn would be ex- 
cluded from the Eastern market. When it is more fully 
realized by Nebraska farmers that their outgoing prod- 
uct is of the bulky and low-priced classan, d that without 
this rule which classifies their commodities and charges 
them not with reference to the cost of their shipment to 
Eastern markets, but only what they will bear, their 
business as corn raisers could not exist, much of the 
friction caused by rules and rates will disappear. Jef- 
ferson said: ‘‘ The danger of the Government lies in the 
restlessness of the politician. Its safety depends on the 
contentment of the masses.” The restlessness of the 
Nebraska politician has done much to aggravate jeal- 
ousy and distrust between the railroads and the people. 
I do not charge that politicians are naturally mischief- 
makers ; but I have observed that they keep a keen eye 
on the main chance, and when they operate in two 
groups, as railroad and anti-railroad politicians, having 
this complicated question between them, they are able 
to ‘‘ work both sides for all there is in it,” and create a 
great deal of mischief without, perhaps, intending to do 
so. 

The railroad politician, operating and perhaps really 
seeming to himself as a friend to the railroads, is able to 
secure personal advantages. The anti-railroad politician 
operating as the farmers’ friend, and possibly in his own 
mind really seeming to be such, has been able in some in- 
stances to barter his wares asa politician in the market 
of public opinion for more than their real value; and I 
am of the opinion that some of these politicians have 
enjoyed benefits from both sides in the controversy at 
the same time. They catch ’em comin’ and goin’. In 
the meantime, I believe it can be truthfully said, that 
while the disposition of the politician to make the most 
of himself out of the railroad question is still fresh and 
vigorous, his ability to create mischief is growing less 
and less; that the great body of Nebraska farmers are 
instinctively honest and fair ; that the land grant to the 
corporation is more and more appearing as a justifiable 
expedient and not a wrong against the farmer class ; 
that the rate question, the most complicated of all com- 
mercial problems, is being better understood, is being 
steadily adjusted in the interest of the food producer ; 
and that the Eastern man may safely trust his money in 
Nebraska securities with the assurance that the law 
maker of this State will treat it with the same degree of 
common honesty and fairness that he does his own, 

LINCOLN, NEB. 


RAILROAD COMPANIES AND THE PEOPLE OF 
THE WEST. 


BY J. F. GODDARD, 
Commissioner of the Trunk Line Association. 








The spirit of antagonism to railroad companies, which 
in this couutry first became prominent’ through the so- 
called granger laws passed by some of the Western 
States twenty years and more ago, has steadily declined. 
Without attempting to analyze the reasons why it came 
into existence, it would be an exceptional issue if these 
were not both right and fault on the part of the public 
and the railroads. 

The almost constant public discussions of the railroad 
problem, so-called, during the past few years have had 
beneficial results in showing to each side the faults of 
the other, and from these discussions a better under- 
standing of the questions involved is being developed. 
‘*¢ Let there be light on these as well as all other contro- 
versial questions,” should be the watchword of every 
intelligent person. The laws b2aring upon transporta- 
tion questions, as adopted by most of the States and also 
by Congress, have generally contained elements or prin- 
ciples of right of which no reasonable complaint should 
arise. That they have accomplished some good may not 
be questioned, but that they have resulted as beneficially 
as was hoped and expected no careful observer will, I 
think, deny. 

The general intent of most of these laws is to prohibit 
unjust discrimination as between persons and localities 
and to provide reasonable rates of transportation for all. 
These ends are proper and as desirable to the railroad 
companies as they are to the public. The chief difficul- 
ties which have arisen are the result of attempting im- 
practicable means to accomplish the end sought. A rate 
of freight or fare may be unreasonably low or unrea- 
sonably high. The laws generally have overlooked this 
phase of the question and have only attempted to pro- 
vide maximum rates and fares. Such legislation can- 
not, in itself, produce such reasonable rates and.fares as 
should exist. Then, again, the laws generally are so 
encumbered with conditions that their essence is either 
lost sight of or they are made impracticable of accom- 
plishment, 

The Interstate Commerce Law, as it now exists, fur- 
nishes an illustration of this statement. What the pub- 
lic desired was a law which would provide reasonable 
rates of transportation and guarantee the public against 
unjust discrimination as between persons and localities, 
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and this was undoubtedly its intent. And yet some of 
the sections of this law seem, in practice, to interfere 
with and prevent the accomplishment of this result. I 
refer particularly to Sections 4 and 5 of the present law. 
Section 4 reads as follows : 


“Sec. 4. That it shall be unlawful for any common car- 
rier subject to the provisions of this act to charge or re- 
ceive any greater compensation in the aggregate for the 
transportation of passengers or of like kind of property, 
under substantially similar circumstances and conditions, 
for a shorter than for a longer distance over the same 
line, in the same direction, the shorter being included 
within the longer distance; but this shall not be construed 
as authorizing any common carrier within the terms of 
this act to charge and receive as great compensation for a 
shorter as for a longer distance: Provided, however, That 
upon application to the Commission appointed under the 
provisions of this act, such common carrier may, in spe- 
cial cases, after investigation by the Commission, be au- 
thorized tocharge lessfor longer than for shorter distances 
for the transportation of passengers or property ; and the 
Commission may from time to time prescribe the extent 
to which such designated common carrier may be reliéved 
from ‘the operation of this section of this act.” 

This would appear to state a sound principle, and yet 
in practice and by reason of commercial, geographical 
and economic conditions which surround its operation, 
its enforcement results in either producing discrimina- 
tions or destroying competition, neither of which were 
intended. 

Section 5 of the law, which is popularly known as the 
**non-pooling clause,” reads as follows: 


**Sec. 5. That it shall be unlawful to any common car- 
rier subject to the provisions of this act to enter into any 
contract, agreement or combination with any other com- 
mon carrier or carriers for the pooling of freights of differ- 
ent and competing railroads; or to divide between them 
the aggregate or net proceeds of the earnings of such rail- 
roads or any portion thereof; and in any case of an agree- 
ment for the pooling of freights as aforesaid, each day of 
its continuance shall be deemed a separate offense.” 

This section prohibits a legitimate means, which was 
previously used by the railroad companies, to prevent 
unjust discrimination and illegitimate competition. By 
illegitimate competition, I refer to that condition which 
results in railroad companies transporting persons or 
property at such rates or fares as will not properly com- 
pensate them for the services performed. ‘The laborer 
is worthy of his hire,” is as true of railroads as it is of 
mechanics, merchants or ministers ; and our laws should 
seek to regulate all the industries and activities of the 
people in such a manner as will place them upon a just 
equality, thus stimulating them to perform their greatest 
use. This has been called the era of speculation, which, 
considered in its ordinary, commercial sense, I interpret 
to mean the obtaining of valuable consideration without 
at the same time rendering an equivalent, In this sense 
it is the curse of the age, and our laws at least should be 
so framed as to discountenance such operations in every 
form, whether indulged in by railroad companies, com- 
mercial bodies or individuals. 

The laws of most States, especially in the West, have 
been most liberal in encouraging the building of railways 
by authorizing county, city and township aid through 
the issue of bonds and by other means. While these 
laws have their good side in providing means of trans- 
portation for sections of country sparsely settled and 
thus increasing the values in such sections,they have also 
resulted in causing the construction of thousands of miles 
of railroad for which there was no legitimate public de- 
mand, but which were built solely for speculative pur- 
poses. This, I contend, should not be looked upon sim- 
ply as a foolish waste of money, but as a public 
burden, which it must sooner or later become. In 
this regard the laws should be soamended as to permit 
new railroads to be built only when there is a legitimate 
public demand therefor. 

We have much to learn from the experience of other 
countries in railroad legislation, both as to laws concern- 
ing their construction as well as those governing their 
operations. Several, if not all of the European countries, 
have fully recognized the necessity of providing means 
whereby railroad rates and fares can be changed only by 
general consent. They thus secure stability, which is 
essential to the best interests of every legitimate com- 
mercial enterprise. 

They also provide against the building of speculative 
and unnecessary railroads, and in many other ways are 
in advance of us in railway legislation. 

The experience of those of the European countries 
which have attempted Government ownership and oper- 
ation of railways, has been such as not to encourage 
other nations to try it; and that idea which promised, at 
one time, to become popular in this country is, I think, 
rapidly fading away, as it rnust, when its effects and re- 
sults are carefully considered. 

Having an abiding faith in our form of Government, 
which is based upon the theory that the majority of 
the public can always be depended upon to do the 
right thing whenever they fully understand the ques- 
tions at issue, it seems to me only a question of 
time when Congress will repea! or modify the fourth 
and fifth sections of the present Interstate Commerce 
Law, and probably make other changes therein which 
will result alike to the benefit of the public and the rail- 
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road companies. May the time soon come when use 
will be recognized as the true end of all earthly activi- 
ties ! 
New York Ciry. : 
REASONABLE RAILWAY RATES. 


BY H. T. NEWCOMB, 
Of the Interstate Commerce Commision. 








The large amount of space currently devoted in reviews 
and other periodical publications to the discussion of mat- 
ters pertaining torailways is evidence of a popular impres- 
sion that thereare radical defects in the methods of man- 
agement adopted by those officially in charge of railway 
properties andin the relations of railway corporations 
to their patrons. While many of these. articles are in- 
tended to defend railways and their management against 
legislative and forensic attacks it is apparent that they 
would be unnecessary were it not for the existence of 
popular complaint. 

It is axiomatic that an essential preliminary to the 
discovery of an adequate remedy is a correct diagnosis 
of the disease to be cured. He who would prescribe a 
panacea for the-railway malady must first ascertain what 
that malady is, and in attempting to do'so willdo well to 
commence with the observation that whatever other 
phases these discussions may from time to time develop 
they must inevitably arise from popular dissatisfaction 
with the charges exacted for railway transportation, since 
that is the point at which the railways touch the largest 
number of the general public. Were the people entirely 
satisfied with railway rates, there can be little doubt that 
discussions of the “‘ Railway Problem” would disappear, 
or, at least, be relegated to technical and economic jour- 
nals, Over-capitalization, stock-watering, unnecessary 
construction, improvident and wasteful management, 
consolidation, etc., may be serious evils in themselves ; 
but except as they affect the charges for transportation 
their baneful effects reach only a limited number of in- 
dividuals, while, on the other hand, the restrictive and 
often unwise legislation so loudly deprecated by railway 
managers, no matter how inappropriate to attain that 
end, is always intended to secure for the public more 
satisfactory rates. 

The public dissatisfaction with railway charges does 
not result from the fact that they are universally or even 
generally excessive. Railway rates in the United States 
are generally lower than anywhere else in the world, 
much lower than they were here five, ten, or fifteen 
years ago, and quite as low as is consistent with even the 
present almost wholly inadequate return to the capital 
invested. 

During the five years covered by the reports of the 
Bureau of Statistics of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, the average rate per ton per mile charged for 
the transportation of freight declined from 1.001 cents to 
.898 cent, and that per passenger from 2.349 cents to 
2.126 cents per mile. Inconsiderable as these reductions 
appear, when stated in this form, they amount to a sav- 
ing upon the traffic carried during the year ending June 
30th, 1892, of $90,888,282 on freight and $29,799,263 on 
passenger business, a total of $120,687,545 in one year, an 
amount exceeding by nearly $25,000,000 the total of-all 
dividends paid upon railway stock, and equal to 28 per 
cent. of the entire revenue of the United States Govern- 
ment during that year. It should be remembered that 
these reductions were effected within a period compara= 
tively short, and one during which 60 per cent. of all 
railway stock capital received no dividends. 

An exhaustive study of changes in railway freight 
rates since 1852 was recently made under the direction of 
the Committee on Finance, of the United States Senate, 
by Mr. C. C. McCain, now Auditor of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. The report of this investigation 
showsa constant downward tendency which is extremely 
marked and includes nearly allarticles of commerce and 
all sections of the country. 

The conditions of railway transportation are such that 
it is practically impossible, except in few and rare in- 
stances, to maintain fora long period rates which are 
exorbitant. Railway managers have rarely failed to ap- 
preciate the fact that the development of commerce 
along their lines, and the consequent prosperity of the 
properties in their charge, depend largely upon low rates 
for transportation ; and they have constantly exhibited a 
desire to make rates low enough to move the greatest 
possible amount of traffic, limited only by the rule that 
operating expenses must not increase faster than gross 
revenue. 

The following data are taken from the last annual re- 
port of the Statistician of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, and are for the year ending June 30th, 1892, 





ALL RAILWAYS OF THE UNITED STATES. 





Income: | 
Passenger service— 
Passenger reVeNue.........seeseceeeees $286 805,708 
i iavnssodscasssevchycsaresdsebounpabete 26,861,143 
Rah ins nv. iwiwvivkstccodepeanennses 22,148,988 
IN Sc snuchicnd ppbeubbahbuines eudais neh 5,826,488 $341,642,277 
Freight service— 
PEERS WOUND... os oie cosccencnsucsstie $799,316,042 
INS i o'chGS cbs 'skccs sos cnrenanebetbactde 3,926,196 808,242,238 
Other earnings from operation ............ssseseeees 26,375,854 
NIN. Ss aca wcanteSitesccebadebisaseabeheerohs 146,974 
Total earnings from operation.................+5 $1,171,407 ,343 
I OI R sa ios wtens kei osnss 5s essnpccnads ochbaesbeos 141,960,782 
Total income.......... pbvorscs onions ccondabucanbae $1,313,368,125 
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Expenditures 
Operating expemses................ceeecceeeseeceseees $780,997 ,996 
Fixed charges: 
Interest on funded debt................ $240,074,895 
Interest on current liabilities.......... 7,935,873 
RROMDS. 0.0 c0 cn ceueuygeas fis deve vachever eed 102,211,645 
AUD. ws sucsinics sai oe papnnsbaea se 34,058,495 
REMNCSTINDAOON 5 sss 5 o5cces Messer reds ce $2,129,080 416,404,938 
Dividends: 
On common stock ............cceeeeeees 79,729,655 
On preferred stock................02++++ 17,885,090 97,614,745 
Other payments from net revenue................ «++ 4,314,390 
Tatel WIR, nin ons vkvciin sn duseacntes becsss $1,299,332,069 
SR isos oooh kates sovcotasgukatdhatsuienknsiwees 14,086,056 
SN. beng dadens-d innics<pecnubanetbeteskdeusedl $1,313,368, 125 





It will be observed that only four of the foregoing 
items of expenditures, viz., interest on funded debt, in- 
terest on current liabilities, dividends on common stock, 
and dividends on preferred stock, can be properly con- 
sidered as return to the capital invested in railways. 
The following statement shows the amount of railway 
capital of each class, the amount of payments thereon, 
and the average rate : 





PAYMENTS ON RAILWAY CAPITAL. 





Capital. Dividends and Interest. 

Amount. Amount. Rate. 
Stock : 

PIR cas candccnesesas $3,978, 762,245 $79,729,655 2.00% 
PRN si 5 sons csccinaves 654,346,518 17,885,090 2.78% 
Funded debt.............. 5,053,038,050 240,074,895 4.75% 
| eer 540,601,321 7,985,873 1.47% 
Wes accavackedsanicee $10,226,748,134 $345,625,5138 3.38% 





It is extremely improbable that any one will contend 
that the owners of railway stocks and bonds are not, at 
least, entitled to 3.38 per cent. upon their investment or 
that railway charges are excessive, which, after neces- 
sary deductions for expenses of operation, only leave 
this small amount to be distributed among those who 
furnished capital for construction. 

In opposition to this argument it may be contended 
that, while railways are undoubtedly entitled to a fair 
return upon the capital actually invested, the present 
capitalization is an unfair measure of that investment, 
because stock-watering and similar transactions have 
resulted in a large amount of fictitious and fraudulent 
stocks and bonds. While the limits of this article pre- 
clude an extended discussion of this subject it is suggest- 
ed that, altho there is undoubted verity in the charge 
that such practices were frequently resorted to in the 
past, yet, upon the other hand, the vast aggregate of 
stocks and bonds wholly swept out of existence by fore- 
closures and reorganizations at least balances that which 
has been improperly created. 

The railways upon one hand and their patrons, who 
include the entire public, upon the other, are clearly 
entitled to reasonable rates for transportation. Reasona- 
ble rates, considered from the standpoint of the carriers, 
are those which are sufficient to produce in the aggre- 
gate a fair return upon the invested capital. Railways 
should ask no more; the public has no right to demand 
that they shali ask less. But while the public is thus 
limited in its right to require cheap transportation, it 
has another equally important interest at stake which 
should be carefully guarded, namely, that in the adjust- 
ment of rates between different shippers, localities and 
classes of traffic, no person, place or commodity shall be 
placed at an unreasonable disadvantage in relation to 
any-other person, place or commodity. It is unfortu- 
nate that the methods of conducting railway transporta- 
tion have continuously resulted in unjust discriminations 
of each of these classes ; and it is because of these dis- 
criminations that the public has been justly dissatisfied 
with the rates charged, and has resorted to sometimes 
harsh and unwise legislation, in the hope of obviating 
the difficulties thus encountered. 

It is in working out this problem of the adjustment of 
rates between different kinds and classes of traffic and 
between different localities, so that while bearing no 
undue share, each shall contribute its just proportion to 
the sum necessary to carry on the business of railway 
transportation, that the true solution of the railway 
problem lies. 

While the cost of transportation in the aggregate is 
thus useful and necessary in determining the total sum 
which should be collected therefor, little good can be 
accomplished by efforts to ascertain the cost of moving 
particular traffic as a preliminary. to fixing the specific 
rates which it should pay. No such distribution of the 
cost of transportation between various classes of traffic 
can be made for the reason that no such division of 
expenses, in fact, exists. Of the items of expense in- 
cident to the business of railway transportation, a large 
majority are joint expenses, attributable not to any por- 
tion of traffic, but to all, and would exist if amy par- 
ticular class were entirely to cease to be carried. Take, 
for instance, the broadest division which can be made, 
that between passenger and freight traffic. The best 
authorities state that, considering operating expenses 
alone, from 40 to 60 per cent. cannot be classified 
as arising directly from either branch of service ; and so 
apparent is the insurmountable nature of the difficulties 
presented that the Interstate Commerce Commission has 
decided to eliminate this feature from the annual re- 
ports required from carriers. Should more minute 
classification be attempted still greater obstacles would 
appear. 
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Transportation in this respect is similar to the indus- 
try of mining where silver and lead, each in sufficient 
quantities to be of commercial value, are found together. 
Here it is clear that if either silver or lead were to 
cease to have commercial value the entire expense of 
mining would have to fall upon the other, and its price 
would be correspondingly increased. The prices that 
must be obtained for silver and lead respectively, in 
order that the business of mining shall pay necessary 
expenses and afford a reasonable profit, are mutually 
regulative. Similarly the revenues which must be ob- 
tained from different classes of railway traffic are mutu- 
ally dependent, and it cannot justly be predicated of rates 
upon any one class or commodity or between any partic- 
ular points that they are excessive, without reference to 
rates upon other articles and between other points. 

Cost of service, in regard to particular traffic, is pot 
merely an improper basis for the determination of rates, 
but it is one which, even admitted to be desirable, it is 
beyond the power of human knowledge to compute. 

The necessary cost of transportation can be as readily 
ascertained and should be distributed among the different 
kinds of traffic, not with regard to the cost of each par- 
ticular service, but upon the same principles which 
should regulate the exercise of the power of taxation. 
Each individual, locality and commodity should 
be treated with absolute equality and fairness. 
By this is not meant that a uniform rate should be 
charged either upon all articles; regardless of distance, 
or per ton per mile. No methods more arbitrary and un- 
just than these could be conceived by the mind of man, 
Reasonable and proper discriminations must continue 
ta be practiced but not unjust discriminations. Those 
based upon the value of the service performed are not 
unjust and are the only kind which should be permitted. 
Rates upon each commodity and between all points 
should be fixed at the point where, observing the ag- 
gregate limit of necessary revenue, they will produce 
the greatest revenue above the absolute expense of han- 
dling. Such rates will be found to be neither the highest 
that can be exacted from a limited amount of traffic nor 
the lowest which might amount to practical confiscation 
of railway property. 

Such a rule would make the carrier’s revenue the sole 
criterion of its charges, subject only to the limitation that 
its rates must be open to all. There could be no longer 
those unjust discriminations which hamper business, 
build up one locality at the expense of another, or aid 
one individual at the cost of his competitors. Railway 
officials would accept all traffic which could be made to 
contribute, however slightly, to the payment of fixed 
charges, and by so doing would ultimately find it practi- 
cable to reduce rates upon a large amount of traffic far 
below those now paid. 

WASHINGTON, D. C, 


STEAM AND ELECTRIC RAILWAYS. 





BY THOMAS L. GREENE. 





The development of electric railways into what may 
be called suburban systems is having certain results not 
at first foreseen. The comparative cheapness of electric 
propulsion cannot be denied. The statistics of surface 
roads, tabulated by the Massachusetts Board of Railroad 
Commissioners, shows an increase in net earnings of 
several cents per car mile in electric over horse railways. 
Such a saving, multiplied into the large number of car 
miles run over the tracks of an electric road in a city 
or country having a fair population, gives results which 
amply justify the adoption of the electric methods of 
propulsion, either in the laying out of a new road or by 
the substitution of electricity for horse power. The 
figures of the Massachusetts Board show that the capi- 
talization of street railways has increased in greater pro- 
portions than their net earnings, and it is against this 
over-capitalization of electric roads that the Massachu- 
setts Board raises its note of warning. The spread of 
electric roads into rural districts is evidence enough of 
the success of that method of power under reasonable 
conditions of population and capitalization. 

One result of the jgining of near-by villages and towns 
by electric roads is that the steam railways, which have 
for years carried the local travelers who journeyed from 
one station to another, have felt the competition in 
some cases seriously. For a ride of but a few miles it is 
clear that a surface road has a number of important ad- 
vantages. If the speed be reasonably rapid—and elec- 
tricity allows of that—the traveler will have to spend 
very little if any additional time on the journey, and any 
slight excess of time required is more than made up by 
the privilege of beginning his journey at any hour which 
may suit his convenience. Perhaps the electric cars 
pass his door, while the steam railway station is some 
distance away. So, too, at his destination, the electric 
car will land him at whichever portion of the city or 
village he may wish to go. Possibly in cities this ad- 
vantage may save him an extra fare which he might have 
to pay some street road from the railway station. An 
instance of the effect of this competition is seen in the 
service between St. Paul and Minneapolis, Minn. The 
distance between these two cities is about ten miles. 
The travel between them had been accommodated by 
local trains run at convenient hours throughout the day 
by the two principal steam railways. The completion of 
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the electric street and road system between the two cit- 
ies, however, was followed by such acomplete falling off 
in the travel upon the steam railways that they practi- 
cally abandoned their local service. In Connecticut, 
where the steam lines running through populous districts 
were threatened by the competition of electric roads, 
there has been a long legislative wrangle over the equi- 
ties involved. 

The situation is such that the steam railways must 
expect to lose a certain proportion of their station-to- 
station travel. Rapid transit in the streets and along 
the highways has become so important from a public 
point of view that it is not easy to see how the steam 
roads can retain their old number of short-distance trav- 
elers; nevertheless, the competition is unjust. The 
steam railway has spent large sums of money for its 
roadbed, equipment and plant, and, as the owner of real 
estate in the town or county, usually pays a large pro- 
portion of the public taxes. On the contrary the electric 
road usually pays nothing for its right of way, because 
the privilege of laying its tracks on the public streets or 
on the public wagon roads without charge is commonly 
granted to it; and in these privileges it has a material 
advantage over the steam road, which, indeed, is often 
indirectly taxed to support its rival through street or 
road repairs, or something of the sort. 

In another way, also, the electric road has the steam 
road at a disadvantage. The laws relating to the control 
of horse cars on the public streets and roads were based 
upon the assumption that the horse car was an ordinary 
street vehicle in another shape, as indeed it was. No 
more precautions were necessary to be taken by the 
horse-car company than by the owners of private 
wagons ; but rapid transit has changed these conditions, 
while the slow law has not caught upwith them. The 
fast-moving electric car introduces an element of much 
greater danger, not only to the pedestrians and trucks 
upon city streets, but to all who have occasion to drive 
upon or across the public highway. As yet the electric 
roads have not been compelled to take any precautions 
such as experience has shown to be necessary on steam 
roads, and which the law makes obligatory upon the 
latter. The electric railways are not obliged to put upany 
signal apparatus or to protect the public in any way 
against the new danger—such, for example, as fencing 
off its tracks, a thing the steam road must do often at 
large expense. This is particularly true in cases where 
the electric crosses the steam-railway tracks. By one 
means or another permits have been secured where the 
electric systems are being extended, to cross the steam- 
railway tracks at grade. Strangely enough the public 
mind has not yet awakened to the extreme danger of 
this new style of crossing. Notonly is the possibility of 
the ordinary collision present, but it has happened that 
a failure of the motive power at just this point has at 
times left the electric car and its passengers open to 
great peril. Commenting on the increase of such cross- 
ings in Massachusetts in two years from 26 to 100, the 
Railroad Commissioners of that State in their last annual 
report say : ‘‘ Of all the perils which attend travel on the 
railroads of this commonwealth, there is not one which, 
in the apprehension of the Board, is so serious, both in 
its character and extent, as that here pointed out.” 
Safety both for electric and steam passengers demands 


_ theenactment of laws in every State requiring that no 


electric road shall cross a steam railway at grade, unless 
the most approved signals and derailing switches are set 
up. 

But while the competition of electric roads between 
villages is felt by the steam railways which have here- 
tofore carried all the travel, that statement does not 
exhaust the subject. Even in regard to this same com- 
petition it must be remarked that frequent and rapid 
transit “‘ creates ” travel, as the railroad men say, and 
that more people journey from village to village under 
those circumstances than would take the steam trains if 
the latter were the only means of inter-village convey- 
ance. More than that, it is highly probable that the 
effect of the extension of electric roads outside of cities 
will in the long run benefit the steam railways and facil- 
itate their business. Not every electric road competes 
by running alongside a steam railway. A great many 
of them are built to connect distant villages, which 
have no steam communication, directly with some rail- 
road station. In all such cases, the value of the electric 
roads as feeder of the steam railway is rightly consider- 

. ed great. The demand for electric connections is sure to 
be heard from all the interior towns and villages of local 
importance. The social effect of these subordinate lines 
connecting the main road of some great steam railway 
with the county seat or some flourishing village commu- 
nity, is certain to be important. Farmers are amongour 
most intelligent and upright citizens; yet the isolation of 
their profession often leads to distorted thinking unless 
the man is guided by the careful study of books or by 
intercourse with his fellow-man. For rubbing down the 
angles of our character or opinion nothing is better than 
Contact with one another. It is possible that the expan- 
sionof the new system of street and road transportation, 
when once extended into the rural districts generally 
throughout the country, will have important effects 
upon our political economic problems as well as upon 
the revenues of the steam railways, which must continue 
to be the only method of travel for longer distances. 


‘ 
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Anything which stimulates and benefits the trade and 
commerce of a townor section or State, ultimately bene- 
fits also the steam carriers. It is so with canals; it is so 
with the great lakes and rivers ; it will be so with the 
Nicaragua Canal when completed ; and such will prove 
to betrue with the extension of electric railways upon 
our common roads. 

It is within the range of possibilities that electricity 
may prove itself capable of benefit to the steam railways 
in another way also. The steam railways are now being 
solicited by the Department of Agriculture to give their 
aid to a movement for the improvement of the common 
roads throughout the country. This claim upon our 
great railroad systems for help in road improvements 
has good sense in it. Anything which would reduce the 
expense to the farmer and thus give him larger earnings 
from the sale of his products will help the steam rail- 
roads also which are dependent upon farming for a large 
part of their traffic. The cost of drayage of farm 
products from the fields to the railway station over bad 
wagon roads forms a very serious item in the expenses 
of the farmer. Good wagon roads would reduce that 
expense ; hence, the movement for the improvement of 
common roads has a basis in good business sense. It is 
possible that in time this cheapening of the cost of dray- 
age from the farm to the station may be further reduced 
by the application of electricity ; possibly through the 
medium of these very same electric roads. Cheap tracks 
could now be put down upon any highway, which, by 
means of electric propulsion, could haul produce from 
the farm to the railroad station ; the drawback is that 
the neighboring farms do not furnish traffic enough to 
support such a railway from products alone. We often 
hear, however, of electric roads which are chartered 
and allowed to carry both passengers and freight; and 
it is within the range of possibilities that some means 
will yet be devised which will furnish to the farmers a 
cheaper transportation of their loads of hay and grain 
to the steam-railway station than even good wagon 
roads and broad-tired vehicles can furnish. 

It is possible, too, that through this development some 
practical means of furnishing power to the farms may be 
devised. The saving of labor on farms, of which we 
have heard a good deal lately, has been accomplished 
solely by the invention of machinery through which one 
man is enabled to do the work of many men by substi- 
tuting horse for humaw power. The horse draws the 
mowing ‘machine, the rake, the plow, and in this way 
has saved much human labor; but we have not yet suc- 
ceeded in conducting farming operations with any other 
power than the horse except for threshing. It may be 
that in this direction our next great agricultural improve- 
ment will come. If we can furnish mechanical power 
for the various operations of farming when and where it 
is wanted, and in such a shape that it can be of practi- 
cal use, we will have taken a long step forward. It is 
possible that this step may be taken in some way through 
electricity, and perhaps we may attain it through the in- 
troduction of the electric power along the country roads 
where the electric railway has been introduced. Every 
important step of this sort is to be encouraged by the 
steam railways. The present condition of agriculture is 
the great hindrance to remunerative rates and good traffic 
on the part of our great carrying systems. Anything 
which will cheapen the cost of production of our food 
staples will be of great advantage to the steam railways 
as well as to the people at large; so while the temporary 
disadvantages of the competition of electric roads with 
steam railways are in plain sight, observers of the situa- 
tion are inclined to believe that the electric railway in 
the rural districts is capable in the future of benefits to 
the steam railways which the latter could receive, so far 
as we can now see, in no other way. 

New York CIty. 


A YEAR'S RAILWAY HISTORY IN EUROPE 
AND AUSTRALIA. 





BY W. M. ACWORTH, ESQ. 





For a third year in succession I am asked to sketch in 
THE INDEPENDENT the course of recent railway history 
on this side of the Atlantic. As far as England itself is 
concerned, I have, therefore, but to take up the tale 
where it left off last year. It seems to me, however, 
that we may well extend our purview beyond the limits 
of the United Kingdom, and cast a hasty glance both 
over the history of other countries on the Continent of 
Europe and over the equally interesting history which is 
being made at this moment, albeit on a smaller scale, by 
the Colonial Government railways of Australasia. In 
dealing with these two latter groups, while nothing will 
be touched on which is not new, I shall, I hope, be for- 
given if Idonot confine myself within the precise chron- 
ological limit of the last twelve montlis. 

The main feature of the year in England is the con- 
stant increase of outside interference, whether legisla- 
tive, judicial or executive, with the management of 
railways, both on its commercial and on what you call 
its police side. Dealing with commercial matters first, 
the great event has been the appointment of a House 
of Commons committee to investigate the manner in 
which the railway companies put in force their new 
powers of charge from and after January ist, 1893, 
It will be remembered that, as from that date a 
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new scale of maximum rates for every railway in 
the country came into force, a scale so fixed 
that, whereas a very large number of rates, hith- 
erto paid without complaint, were perforce reduced, 
in other cases the companies retained the power to 
charge more than what they were at that moment ac- 
tually charging. Naturally the companies were not in- 
clined to lose revenue without a struggle. To meet the 
compulsory reductions on the one side, they availed 
themselves of their power to make increases on the other, 
and availed themselves so freely that there was an out- 
cry from one end of thecountry tothe other. The House 
of Commons resolved without a division on March 34, 
1893, that the new rates were ‘‘ most prejudicial to the 
industries and agricultural and commercial interests of 
the country,” and urged “upon the Government the 
necessity of dealing effectively and promptly with the 
subject.” A committee of the House of Commons was 
thereupon appointed and sat for some months for thé 
purpose of taking evidence. In the main, of course, 
this evidence was of a practical character and 
dealt with the questions, what changes the railway 
managers had made, what reasons existed to justify 
their action, and what was the amount of money loss ‘or 
gain involved. But theoretic questions of railway policy 
were also discussed, and the present writer was called 
upon to describe the American experience, to sketch the 
constitution of the State Railway Commissions, both of 
the Illinois and of the Massachusetts type, and to 
show how far American precedents could be relied on, 
either as an example or a warning for English legisla» 
tors. 

Needless to say, there were not wanting persons to 
place before the committee proposals for legislation 
drastic enough to meet the approval of the grangers of 
Nebraska or Minnesota. Needless to say, also, the tra» 
ditional English dread of extremes made it certain that 
no such proposals would be adopted. The committee in 
the end agreed upon a report, the historical part of 
which is perhaps more intéresting than its practical 
suggestions ; for it condemned the action of the railway 
companies inno measured terms, and laid down the 
somewhat remarkable doctrine that “‘ railway companies 
should not be considered as justified in raising their rates 
at any time in order to maintain their dividends at the 
expense of other traders.” Why, if railway companies 
are traders, as the committeeseems to suggest, they 
should be bound to do business on the somewhat uncom: 
mercial principle ‘‘ Heads, our customers win, tails, we 
lose,” the committee, unfortunately, does not go on to 
explain. One practical recommendation is, however, 
contained in the report. In the opinion of the commit- 
tee, wherever in future a railway rate is increased, the 
shipper ought to be entitled to complain to the Board of 
Trade, a department of the executive Government pos- 
sessing powers of investivation and report similar to 
those of your Massachusetts Commission. If the media- 
tion of the Board of Trade either induces the railway 
company to forego the proposed advance, or, on the 


- other hand, satisfies the shipper that the increase is rea- 


sonable, well and good ; but if not the shipper ought to 
have, says the committee, an appeal to the Railroad 
Commission, which is armed with the full power of a 
court of law to prevent, if it thinks fit, the railway coms 
pany from charging the proposed rate. 

Legislation to give effect to this recommendation is 
now pending in the House of Commons; if passed, asin 
all probability it will be, one may safely say that in 
future no railway company will ever be able to increase 
arate. One may safely add that no railway company, 
unless under quite exceptional circumstances, will ever 
be foolish enough to reduce one tentatively. The fol- 
lowing fact, however, is not without interest, as show- 
ing how completely popular sympathy is against the 
railway companies at this moment. The Minister in 
charge of the bill stated categorically, and there is no 
reason to suppose that he was consciously misrepresent- 
ing the facts, that the Government ‘‘ had not thought it 
desirable to go beyond the recommendation of the House 
of Commons Committee.” What that recommendation 
was I have already stated. The Government bill, how- 
ever, provides, not merely that a court of justice shail 
decide whether an increase, even tho it be and remain 
within the statutory maximum, is to be allowed or not, 
but that the presumption shall be that it is unreason- 
able, and that the burden of proving affirmatively its 
reasonableness shall be laid upon the company, 
Farther, it provides that, if the court finds the increase 
to be unreasonable, it may award unlimited damages to 
the shipper for any injury which the increase of rate 
may have caused him during the interval elapsing be- 
fore the judicial decision can be obtained. Yet Mr. 
Mundella asserts that he has not gone beyond the recom- 
mendation of the House of Commons’ Committee, and 
Mr. Mundella is an honorable man. 

To turn from the commercial to the police side of 
railway legislation, the most important measure which 
has been passed is The Railway Servants’ Hours of Labor 
Act. In outline its provisions are as follows : Anybody, 
even the writer of an anonymous letter, may complain 
to the Board of Trade that the hours of work of certain 
servants or classes of servants of any company are ex- 
cessive. The Board of Trade is thereupon required to 
cause the company to report the hours actually worked, 
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If they are satisfactory, and satisfactory means, roughly 
speaking, never exceeding a maximum of twelve hours in 
a single day, the matter rests there; but if not, the com- 
pany is required to submita schedule of amended working 
hours to which it is bound, under penalties, to conform. 
Or in the last resort the Board of Trade may itself prepare 
for the company and impose ab extra such a schedule of 
working hours as it thinks reasonable. What happens in 
practice is this. A letter is sent tothe Board of Trade 
asserting that John Jones, signalman, say at Reading, was 
kept on duty for eighty-six hours in the week ending April 
30th. If the Board of Trade writes direct to the Great 
Western Company and asks for a report of the hours 
worked by Jones, it either is, or at least is thought to be, 
possible that some of Jones’s superiors may make things 
unpleasant for him. Accordingly, the Board of Trade feels 
bound, in order to conceal Jones’s identity, to call for a re- 
turn of the time of every signalman on the line between 
London and Oxford, probably some hundreds in number. 
When the return comes and the one needle required is 
laboriously extracted from the bottle of hay, it turns out 
more probably than not that the original statement was 
either simply inaccurate or else referred to conditions so 
completely exceptional as to justify the overtime. Mean- 
while, a good deal of official time and labor, both on the 
part of the railway and the Government.Department, has 
been simply wasted. - 

In another direction it appears even more clearly that 
the burdens bound by Government regulation on the back 
of railway enterprise are becoming too grievous to be 
borne. Workmen’s trains are an old institution in this 
country. The requirement used to be one train per diem 
before 6 A.M. A bill now before Parliament for a much- 
needed suburban line has practically been stopped by a de- 
mand that the new company shall run as many trains as 
the Board of Trade may think fit up till eight o’clock in 
the morning at fares of two cents for nine miles. The re- 
sult is, that, in a country simply overflowing with capital, 
where the established railway companies could raise a bil- 
lion dollars to-morrow if they only held up their hands for 
it—from investors, moreover, who would be more than sat- 
isfied with four per cent. for their money—railway enter- 
prise is practically at a standstill. The cautious men of 
business at the head of our great companies do not see 
their way to make a profit out of new undertakings under 
these new conditions. A bill has just passed through the 
Honse of Commons for the construction of a new line forty 
miles in length in the West Highlands of Scotland, the 
most important extension at present before the public. 
The capital is about two million dollars, but three-fourths 
of this sum is either to be found or its interest to be guar- 
anteed by ‘Her Majesty’s Treasury—practically, the first 
departure of the kind in Great Britain. It will not be the 
last, unless indeed we are to forego new railways abto- 
gether. 

But it is time to cross the Channel from England to 
France. Students of railway economics will be interested 
in the new tariff just introduced into that country for the 
extremely important traffic in wine from the departments 
of the South and West to Paris. The matter has been con- 
stantly before the French public for years past, since first 
attention was called to the fact that, in order to face sea 
competition, Spanish wines were being carried by rail 
through Bordeaux to Paris for a less rate than was charged 
from Bordeaux itself. It was, in fact, the old long and 
short haul difficulty, complicated with the fact that the 
man who paid the high rate for the short haul was a 
Frenchman, while the man who got the benefit of the long 
haul at a low rate was a foreigner. After much negotia- 
tion and concession a new tariff has now been settled which 
is practically the same for all the companies concerned in 
the traffic. Roughly, the rate may be said to be as follows: 
For distances not exceeding 250 miles four dollars per ton, 
with an increase of one cent per ton per mile for the next 
130 miles, two-thirds of a cent per ton mile for the next 
sixty-six miles, and one-third cent per ton mile for any 
distance beyond. I know no previous instance of a tariff 
so constructed that, while the rate is constant for a con- 
siderable distance, after that point is passed the rate per 
mile decreases as the distance increases. Coal is another 
subject which has given the French railways and the 
French Government a good deal of cause for thought. 
Tho France at the present moment consumes some ten mil- 
lion tons more coal than it produces per annum, such is 
the strength of the protectionist feeling at this moment in 
the coal basin of the Pas de Calais, that a most influential 
deputation waited not long since on the French Govern- 
ment, urging that the railway companies should be forbid- 
den to burn any but French coal. While not prepared to 
go as far as the deputation desired, the Minister promised 
to do what he could, and new and much reduced rates 
from the Northern coal fields to the Southwest of France 
were put forward for adoption. Forthwith the coast towns 
of this latter district, whose livelihood depends in great 
degree on their import trade in English coal, were up in 
arms to protest against the injustice with which they were 
threaténed. Another deputation, hardly less influential 
than the first, waited upon the luckless Minister, and he, 
after the manner of politicians, promised that means 
should be found to reconcile the irreconcilable. How the 
matter will be settled remains to be seen. 

But, in truth, the position of the French railways is be- 
coming 4 most serious matter for the French Government. 
To say that, while expenses are rapidly rising, receipts are 
stationary, is to understate the case ; for net receipts are 
actually falling off. As long ago as 1881, in which year 
the French lines were only some 15,000 miles in length, the 
net receipts were $110,000,000. Twelve years later, tho the 
length of lines open was over 21,000 miles, the net receipts 
were only $105,000,000. Efforts were made to arrest the de- 
cline. Two years back there were sweeping reductions in 
passenger fares and express goods rates; but whatever 
gain there has been in gross receipts in consequence has 
been fully absorbed by increase of expenditure. This, 
however, is not the whole case. Not merely does the per- 
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centage of expenditure increase, but the traffic itself is 
practically stationary. The reason, which is not far to seek, 
is to be found in the fact that water competition, carried 
on over navigable ways constructed and maintained free of 
all toll at the expense of the general taxation of the coun- 
try, is beating the carriage on railways whose rates have 
to cover the interest on their capital ontlay. Yet the 
French Government is committed, irrevocably it would ap- 
pear, to the policy of encouraging navigation, even at the 
cost of serious injury to the railways. Now injury to the 
railways, almost, if not quite the most important interest 
in the country, is bad enough in America or England, 
where the railways are private enterprises; but in France 
the position is ten times worse. For there, as is well 
known, the dividends of the railway shareholders are guar- 
anteed by the State. , That guaranty cost the French Gov- 
ernment $10,000,000 in the year 1890. Since then the deficit 
has increased so rapidly that for the current year it 
amounts to $23,000,000. For the year 1895 it is estimated to 
reach $27,000,000. Nor does even this measure the liabili- 
ties incurred by the State on behalf of the French railways. 
M. Camille Pelletan, a member of the Chamber and a 
well-known authority on railway matters, reckons that 
under one head or other the French taxpayer will have to 
find next year no less than $82,000,090 to meet the deficit on 
the French railways. It is no wonder that responsible 
statesmen are becoming alarmed, and that at this moment 
measures are in course of arrangement by which the weight 
of these charges will be in some measure reduced. 

Unfortunately, the only method which suggests itself is 
lengthening the period of currency of the outstanding bills; 
for the French railway system has grown up in close de 
pendency on the Government, and the French shareholder, 
with his guaranteed dividends of 7, 11 and even 14 percent, 
would refuse to enter on the rugged and risky path of self- 
dependence in which his English and American brother has 
had to walk. A priori it might seem that escape was pos- 
sible in that direction of downright State ownership, but, 
unfortunately, in France even this outlet seems barred ; 
for the French public have had practical experience of a 
State railway system working alongside other lines in the 
possession of private companies. And if newspapers (not 
of one political party only) are to be believed, they have 
found that, tho the Western and the Orleans companies 
are none too perfect, they at least are immeasurably su- 
perior to the State railways in economy, in efficiency, and 
even, if all stories are true, in actual clean-handedness. 

A word on one or two other European countries. The 
Hungarian zone tariff still seems to show by its results, as 
time goes on, that it was not only a well thought out, but 
an urgently needed reform. The natural comment, how- 
ever, of the critic who notices the extraordinary increase 
in the number of passengers, since the fares were made 
somewhat more commensurate with the means of the peo- 
ple, is to ask why the Hungarian Government took till 
1889 to make the discovery that four passengers at a penny 
were more profitable than one passenger at twopence. 
Austria, on the other hand, teaches a very different lesson. 
Austria introduced in 1890 a zone tariff in superficial form 
not unlike the zone tariff of Hungary. Austria also 
coupled its introduction with considerable reductions of 
the average rate of charge. But the Austrian experiment 
was distinctly not a success from the financial point of 
view. Gross receipts were barely stationary, while net 
earnings showed a serious falling off. Accordingly, the 
Austrian Government was brave enough to confess its 
mistake and retrace its steps. It promptly, and in some 
cases to a startling extent, put up its rates again, causing 
in the process not a little disturbance to the trade of the 
country. English shareholders, smarting under the recol- 
lection of the treatment they received when they attempted 
to protect their revenues by similar procedure, may be for- 
given if they regard the power of increasing rates in defi- 
ance of public opinion as a somewhat unfair advantage of 
Government ownership over private railway enterprise. It 
should just be added that the Hungarian lesson has been 
very carefully studied in Russia, a country whose social 
and financial position is in many respects similar. With- 
in the last few weeks the Russian Government has intro- 
duced an entirely new passenger tariff. It does not call 
itself a zone tariff, nor does it contain anything like the 
famous Hungarian fourteenth zone; but it resembles the 
Hungarian system in that it is constructed with the spe- 
cial object of encouraging long distance travel, and is so 
arranged that as the distance increases the rate per mile 
for tickets of all three classes decreases. To such an ex- 
tent is this carried that, for distances of a thousand miles, 
the new rates will only be about 45 per cent. of those hith- 
erto in force. 

One more European country remains to be noticed. The 
main interest of Germany froma railway point of view is 
of a negative character. We have been told in many works 
by many professors—and not German professors only— 
that State ownership of railways is, from the moral point 
of view, a very different thing from private ownership; 
not only does the State use better means, but it works for 
higher ends. But the proof of the pudding, as the homely 
old phrase says, is in the eating. And it may be ques- 
tioned whether the German pudding has been hitherto 
exceptionally palatable. As far as an outside observer can 
see, the railway management has been mainly concerned 
with increasing net receipts. The railways have béen used 
not so much to promote the prosperity of the country at 
large, but rather as engines of taxation to extract from the 
pockets of the people the largest possible surplus to be 
handed over as a part of the general revenues of the 
country. Itis true we have constantly heard of the con- 
cessions that were going to be made. There have been 
schemes enough and to spareof new passenger tariffs with 
rates reduced all round. Unfortunately, they have so far 
remained schemes merely ; and now that hard times have 
come, and that the Prussian Finance Minister, like every 
other Finance Minister, has to deal with a deficit instead 
of a surplus, the German public have been frankly told 
that they may wait for their promised reform of 
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passenger tariffs till the far-distant future. Another 
point, however, must not be left unmentioned. In 
Germany, as in France, the water ways are constructed 
and maintained at the expense of the State for the free 
use of all comers; and in Germany, as in France, 
water carriage is consequently gaining upon railway ear- 
riage. Moreover, the water carriers have become so strong 
and soconscious of their strength that they have lately 
been able to dictate to the Prussian Government. The 
thickly populated district of Central Germany, lying near 
Frankfort, and consuming much more grain than it pro- 
duces, obtains its supply mainly up the river Rhine in 
boats ; and this grain, of course, is of foreign, chiefly Amer- 
ican origin. Some two years back the Prussian Govern- 
ment railways thought to earn an honest penny, and at the 
same time to benefit a very poor district of their own 
country, by introducing special grain rates from East 
Prussia to the Frankfort district. These rates they have 
in the last few weeks been compelled to withdraw. The 
water carriers, whose trade was threatened, combined with 
the local agriculturist, who was incapable of producing a 
tithe of the grain required, to protest that these special 
rates were being used in order to introduce Russian grain 
to compete with the native product. The real fact was, 
as has been said, that German grain was being for the first 
time introduced, and only in small quantities in compe- 
tition with the water-borne foreign grain already in pos. 
session ; but for all that the agitation was so serious that 
the Prussian Government has been compelled to give way. 

To turn from the Old World to a world yet newer than 
the New World proper—to the English colonies of Austra- 
lasia. In themselves the Australasian railways—some 
12,000 milesin all, with a total traffic much inferior to that 
of the single Pennsylvanian system—are unimportant 
enough. Their main interest lies in their method of man- 
agement, in the fact that they are almost the only existing 
specimens—for it would not be kind to direct too much at- 
tention to the Inter-colonial Railway of Canada—of lines 
owned and worked by the Government of a democratic 
country of Anglo-Saxon race. The Australasian railways 
have already passed through two stages; they seem to be 
rapidly reaching a third. Their history is in outline this: 
Originally they were managed, like every other department 
of the Executive Government, by a Minister, in each case 
member of, and responsible to the Parliament of his col- 
ony. That under these circumstances they were managed 
not on commercial but on political lines is admitted on all 
hands. It was found absolutely essential to deliver the 
railways from the control of the politicians and hand them 
over to—I borrow the language from the semi-official 
“ Year book of Australia’’—‘‘skilled and capable railway 
managers, untrammeled by the exigencies that political 
consideration would often cause to influence the political 
mind.” Victoria led the way, in 1883, by appointing a non- 
political Board of three commissioners, railway experts 
specially imported for the purpose from England, with 
very large and almost irresponsible powers, to control its 
railways; South Australia followed suit in 1887; New 
South Wales, Queensland and New Zealand very shortly 
after.. That the new régime was an improvement on the 
old is notdenied. In South Australia and Queensland, the 
poorest and the least important of the five colonies men- 
tioned, the Commissioners have so far maintained their 
position without much apparent difficulty; in the larger 
and richer colonies, however, matters have taken a differ- 
ent course. In New Zealand the Commissioners had the 
misfortune to offend the at that time almost omnipotent 
trade unions. On the occasion of a great strike they so 
far forgot their position as the servants of a democratic 
community as to venture to carry on the Government rail- 
ways the wool of a set of capitalists whom the trade unions 
had decided to boycott. Such conduct was of course un- 
pardonable. A bill was introduced in 1892, tho not passed, 
I believe, into an act till the following year, by which the 
Commissioners’ wings were clipped and a political Minister 
was once more placed at the head of the ordinary railway 
management. 

In Victoria the same result has now been reached, tho 
the process has taken longer to work out, It was not till 
1892 that the original Chief Commissioner was turned out 
of office, and a new Jaw very similar to that of New Zeal- 
and passed. The new men distinguished themselves, act- 
ing in obedience to the behests of their political master, 
by perhaps the most sweeping reduction of facilities 
coupled with the most sweeping increse of rates and fares 
that the railway world has yet known, and further, ac- 
cording to the testimony of those who should know, by let- 
ting down the roads and their equipment to the last pos- 
sible stage of inefficiency. They, however, apparently, 
were not quite complacent enough, and they have very r«- 
cently been removed from office at the completion of their 
appointed term, being replaced in each case by their own 
subordinates. What the end will be no man can tell; but 
if the Eaylish bondholder were to foreclose on the Victo- 
rian railways which form the fancied security for his debt, 
he would probably be surprised at the condition to which 
political management or rather mismanagement has re- 
duced the property. 

In New South Wales the Commissioners have so far kept 
the politicians at bay. How much longer they will be able 
to do so one cannot say. Signs are not wanting that their 
position is month by month becoming more untenable. 
Within the last few weeks a majority of the Sydney Par- 
liament has pronounced against them, and tho the vote 
was rescinded directly after, its effect cannot be so easily 
undone. Unless the mugwump has more influencein Aus- 
tralia than elsewhere the Commission system seems 
doomed in New South Wales also, and it will not be long 
before the rats look for a way of escape from the sinking 
ship. In these circumstances the following quotation 
froma leading article in the Sydney Morning Herald, the 
most influential journal in New South Wales, if not in all 
Australia, becomes distinctly interesting: 

“It is possible that those members who diligently seek at 
every opportunity to undermine or destroy the present system 
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of railway management are acting under a delusive belief. Their 
assumption appears to be that if they can once destroy the exist- 
ing system, the old evil system it superseded would start into ex- 
istence as @ necessary consequence. In this they may make a 
serious mistake. That system perished under the universal and 
final condemnation of the public, and he would be a bold man 
who would venture to propose its re-establishment. The decision 
will rest not with members of Parliament, but with the public. 
The public would by no means be shut up to the single alterna- 
tive imagined. It is at least conceivable that public opinion 
would decide rather on a step further in advance than on a step 
back. There is always the resource, if honest State management 
is made impossible, of leasing the railways, and handing over 
their administration to a company, whose little finger might, in 
the working, prove thicker than the loins of the most resolute 
aud independent commissioner.” 

No one can say that the private railway systems of Eng- 
land and America are without their faults, and grievous 
faults enough ; but we at least know what these faults are, 
and most honest critics will admit that these faults are 
becoming less as years pass on. There may be a better 
system of management either directly by, or professedly 
on behalf of, the State; but at least in a democratic coun- 
try of Anglo-Saxon race that better system has not yet 
been discovered. And before we are asked to give up the 
system that we know, we have a right to claim to be told 
in detail what is the ideal system that is to take its place. 

LONDON, ENGLAND. 


THE PROGRESSIVE CENTRALIZATION OF POWER 
IN THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT. 


MODERN TRANSPORTATION AGENCIES THE MOST IM- 
PORTANT FACTOR. 


BY ALDACE F, WALKER. 


Mr. Justice Field, of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, in an opinion filed by him last year, used the fol- 
lowing language: ‘The designation given to the United 
States as ‘herself,’ in a pleading drawn by one of their 
attorneys, is open to criticism; asin the Constitution, both 
before and since the Civil War, the United States always 
have been designated in the plural.”” While therelative pro- 
nouns employed in references to the United States found 
in the Constitution are undvuubtedly always ‘‘ they,” 
‘‘ their’? and “‘ them,” and not “‘it’’ or “ its,’’ and while the 
curious use of the feminine singular by the official referred 
to fairly merited the rebuke administered by Justice Field, 
nevertheless it cannot be denied that the usage of recent 
years authorizes the employment of the singular verb as a 
proper predicate in sentences where the United Statesis the 
subject nominative. The emphasis which most closely ex- 
presses the present idea of our Federal Union pronounces 
its official name not as the United States, but as the Unit- 
ed States. Whatever may have been the original concep- 
tion under which ‘“‘the people of the United States ” or- 
dained and established a.constitution for the ‘‘ United 
States of America,” the title is now regarded as a collect- 
ive noun, properly to be used in the singularnumber. This 
modification in the speech of the people means much, for 
it has a truly patriotic basis. It recognizes the fact that 
the heresy of States Rights has been eliminated in the 
flaming crucible of war, and it perceives the demonstrated 
truth that the United States isa single unit—a nation— 
forever one and indivisible. 

But other agencies than war have participated in pro- 
ducing this result; a constant pressure of practical and 
commercial forces has had a large share in modifying the 
original popular conception of a federation of independent 
States, and of substituting therefor the idea of a consoli- 
dated nationalentity. It is worth our while to take ac- 
count of this change, its extent, its causes and its possibil- 
ities, 

In 1789 it was an open question to what extent the former 
Confederation of States had been modified by the estab- 
lishment of the new Federal Union. The ratification of the 
Constitution was only accomplished by keeping at the front 
the assertion that all rights which were not expressly dele- 
gated to the Federal Government werefully reserved to the 
individual States. The powers conferred upon the United 
States were shown to be few in number and narrow in ex- 
tent. They were summed up in brief enumeration; and 
while all were easily proved to be necessary for the proper 
administration of a united government, their very paucity 
was the argument that carried the day before the people. 
Nor have any important provisions been since added. 
There has been, it is very true, a constant collision between 
the forces which would strengthen the centralized author- 
ity of the nation and those which were determined to pre- 
serve the individual prerogatives of the several States. 
This question, as applied to numberless contentions, has 
been fought out over and over again, at the polls, in Con- 
gress and before the courts; it is the natural line of cleav- 
age between political parties ; it was the central issue of 
the Civil War. But the steady progress which has been 
made in the direction of centralization has been fairly 
within the lines of the Constitution as originally framed, 
and has been chiefly due to modern thought, invention 
and progress, inducing constant unforeseen and unimag- 
ined modifications and developments of social and indus- 
trial conditions. 

We have now passed the first five years of our second 
national century. It is hardly possible at this time to recon- 
struct in imagination the estimation in which the States 
and the nation were respectively held when the Federal 
Constitution was adopted. Each State was self-centered, 
closely observant in demanding its full share of recogni- 
tion in every possible phase of controversy. The citizens 
of each State were as diverse in their customs and laws as 
in their creeds. There was little interchange of traffic and 
almost none of residence. Each of the thirteen Common- 
wealths lived entirely within itself, and the lumbering 
stagecoach which plied between New York and Philadel- 
phia, carried few passengers save such as were compelled 
to repair to the seat of government for the performance of 
official duties. 

Under the Constitution the General Government assumed 
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charge of relations with foreign nations, of the currency, 
of the post office, of patent rights and copyrights, of the 
national defense, of the raising of taxes for Federal uses, 
and of the regulation of commerce with foreign nations 
and among several States. This brief enumeration of its 
delegated powers is substantialiy complete. 

Look for a moment at the functions left to the several 
States and their relative importance and extent. The 
States retained control of titles to all property, both real 
and personal ; of the transfer of lands and the exchange of 
commodities, including deeds, contracts, wills and de- 
scents ; of all family, social und industrial relations; of the 
police protection of the community, including crimes and 
their punishments; of civil rights and civil remedies, em- 
bracing the full powers of the system of jurisprudence 
known as the common law of England; of highways and 
bridges ; of education and industries—in fact, of every con- 
ceivable factor in social life which was not among the lim- 
ited number expressly intrusted to the control of the Fed- 
eral Congress. Nor have the powers and rights of the sev- 
eral States since been essentially diminished. In some 
cases, by construction, the national authority has em- 
braced details thatseem to have been in a measure unex- 
pected, such as the control of navigable waters within the 
several States, the power asserted by the Federal courts in 
civil controversies between citizens of different States, and 
the erection of a national banking system; but on the 
whole the State authorities and jurisdictions have in no 
essential features been materially weakened. — 

The direct relation of the National Government to the 
personal affairs of citizens has, however, increased a thou- 
sandfold. At first the Federal Union was an umbra, 
remote, obscure. To-dayit is an actuality, ever present 
and never to be disregarded. At first the State was the 
governmental center which filled the eyes of every citizen 
and around which the fires of patriotism burned. To-day 
frequent legislatures come and go, but their work is little 
heeded. Governors and Lieutenant Governors abound 
in our streets, meeting often only the scantiest courtesy. 
The important subjects of State jurisdiction and control 
are taken as of course, and are but slightly regarded, while 
the election of a President is a convulsion. The sessions 
of Congress are a daily anxiety. The politics of the nation 
are carried into all elections, not only of State but of 
subordinate municipalities. State banners are’ seldom 
seen and are unfamiliar to the multitude, while the flag of 
the Union floats on every breeze. 

It is not difficult to trace the leading causes of this rev- 
olution, most of which will be found in the natural devel- 
opment of the few and then apparently unimportant sub- 
jects which were committed to the national control by the 
Federal Constitution. 

First, the post office, which has been enlarged from an 
infrequent and expensive service to the present rapid and 
cheap exchange of correspondence between all portions of 
the land. State lines have never been regarded in the Post 
Office Department. The rule has always been recognized 
that each citizen is entitled to his frequent mail delivery, 
be his residence ever so remote from civilization. The 
habit of writing has increased everywhere, and has been 
greatly stimulated by almost nominal postal rates and the 
one cent postal card. The most important effect of this 
clause of the Constitution is seen in the wonderful devel- 
opment of the newspaper, of which everybody partakes— 
many even to excess—brought to hand from far and near 
in the ever-willing mail-pouch, replete with detailed infor- 
mation as to remote affairs, persistent in discussion of 
every matter supposed to be of common interest. This 
truly has been a mighty agency for the nationalization of 
our land. 

Second, the law of patents and of copyrights, established 
by Congress and administered solely by the courts of the 
United States, which protects the inventor and the author 
in every product of their genius for the term of years pre- 
scribed. Every mechanical device and every printed page, 
deemed by its originator to be worthy of public considera- 
tion, is filed and recorded at Washington, and receives an 
official guaranty, under the Seal of the United States, 
against appropriation by others, provided only that the 
representations made concerning originality and value can 
be substantiated. The inventive genius of our inventive 
race has thus been stimulated by national authority to a 
degree inconceivable in other lands, and the literary out- 
put of our fertile presses has reached a total that can only 
be expressed in figures whose effect is lost through their 
very magnitude. 

Third, the currency ; the coinage of money and the regu- 
lation of the value thereof were expressly delegated to 
Congress in‘the Constitution, and with those subjects the 
States have had noconcern. In early days this was com- 
paratively a small matter, unified for convenience chiefly. 
The circulation per capita was of trifling volume ; business 
exchanges between different States were almost nil, and 
for such transactions as existed the rude forms of barter 
often sufficed. A system of national banks, established at 
first as a war measure it is true, but since preserved by rea- 
son of its simplicity and adaptation to commercial uses, 
has substantially expunged the State banking systems 
previously employed, and, with other Government issues, 
furnishes a convenient circulating medium which in effect 
bears the indorsement of the United States, together with 
adequate banking facilities of every description. The 
questions of national coinage and the currency are now 
discussed in every corner of the land. They are seen to 
vitally affect the interests of every freeman. They have 
even expanded far beyond the boundaries of the Union ; for 
the burning financial problem of the day is the reduction 
of the world’s exchanges to a common basis through some 
form of international agreement. 

Fourth, the national control of foreign trade. This pre- 
sents another constantly increasing field of contact between 
the citizen and the Nation, from which his State is wholly 
excluded. Our imports grow larger year by year, and 
there is no individual who does not enjoy the daily use of 
some foreign product, while merchants of inland States, 
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under the regulations of the General Government, are en- 
abled to obtain their importations direct, without pay- 
ment of custom or impost at the seaboard, delivered in un- 
broken packages at the commercial centers of the West ; 
and, on the other hand, the cereals aid the meat products 
of our most distant regions find their way to foreign mar- 
kets under national regulations whereby their purity is 
assured, and their reception is fostered by commercial 
treaties, Even the small farmer in Dakota cares little for 
his vicinage ; his mind is fixed upon the prospective mar- 
ket for his crop of wheat; it is all he possesses in the 
world, and tho it may be consumed in the Eastern States 
its selling price will be established in the cities of the Old 
World. 

Fifth, the revenue tariff ; the enormous pecuniary neces- 
sities of the Government in recent years have infinitely in- 
creased the importance of questions connected with the 
provision of a national revenue. From the beginning 
duties upon imports have been recognized to be the least 
objectionable method of supplying the needs of the Gener- 
al Government. Under this species of taxation the ulti- 
mate consumer pays his share almost without knowing 
that he hasbeen taxed at all. But from the earliest history 
of the Government no import duties have been imposed 
without some consideration of the effect likely to be pro- 
duced upon home industries by the laying of any particular 
impost. The first statute of this character, signed by 
President Washington in 1789, recognized in its caption as 
an object “the encouragement and protection of manufac- 
tures.” A theory has arisen that taxation of imports 
should be for revenue only ; 7. ¢., without recognition of 
its effect upon the home production of like articles, Re- 
cent events indicate that it will always be found a severe 
and unwelcome task to devise a tariff plan which shall 
systematically ignore the possible effects of the scale of 
taxation decided on. Attention is not called to this sub- 
ject for the purpose of discussing the merits of the re- 
spective theories, but only to indicate the universality of 
the interests which this purely Federal question touches. 
It is a matter of national policy which may bring weal or 
wo to hearthstones everywhere. It affects the progress 
of industry in every nook and corner of the land. 
It reaches from the rice fields of the South 
to the barley of the great Northwest; from 
the fruit trees of Los Angeles to the furnaces of Birming- 
ham and the loomsof Lowell. It affects not only the entre- 
preneurs who risk their own capital and that of others in 
enterprises of production and manufacture, but also and 
more directly the workingmen and workingwomen who 
receive their daily wages from the increment obtained 
through the transforming process. Even the salaried class 
and members of the various so-called professions perceive 
that their earnings must stand or fall alongside the gen- 
eral maintaining or reduction of other earnings through- 
out the land. In otherwords, the industrial system of the 
entire country has become interwoven and interlocked toa 
most extreme degree; and the question of the national 
revenue and of the results which may follow from this or 
that method of raising it, is one to which every citizen is 
perforce related, whether he perceives it or not, and with- 
out the slightest regard to the State of his residence. 

Sixth and last, attention is invited, with somewhat more 
particularity, to the subject of transportation, as being the 
great modern agency which most of all bas contributed to 
the nationalization of our social and business relations and 
to the practical obliteration of State lines. 

A clause of the Constitution, which excited little debate 
and which was accepted from the outset as desirable, was 
the one which conferred upon Congress power “ to regu- 
late commerce among the several States and with the In- 
dian tribes.”” The exact purpose and scope of the regula- 
tion thus authorized has not yet emerged from the field 
of controversy ; it is, however, clear that the leading and 
probably the only thought in the minds of the framers of 
the Constitution was the grant of authority to Congress 
to overcome all obstacles that might be interposed by the 
several States to the free and unimpeded movement of do- 
mestic commerce. The chief evils apprehended were such 
as might arise from the local taxation of internal com- 
merce in the form of State duties and imposts; physical 
obstructions which might perchance be interposed were also 
no doubt in view; the word “‘ regulate’ was clearly then 
used in the sense of promote, assist, encourage. In some 
circles it is now claimed to mean control, restrain, bind 
down. 

For a century there was little occasion for the exercise of 
authority by Congress under this clause of the Constitu- 
tion. The mere existence of the power tocrush out such ob- 
structions as some of the States, upon purely selfish consid- 
erations, had previously employed was of itseif sufficient 
to prevent the further use of such methods. Under the 
freedom thus secured the tide of internal commerce grad- 
ually swelled ; its volume steadily increased. Exchanges of 
food products, of raw material and manufactures became 
universal ; transportation facilities sprang into existence, 
even in advance of requirements ; rapidity of movement be- 
came, on all sides, an accomplished fact; until, at the end 
of the century, the country awoke to the fact that its own 
home market is the best market of the whole round world. 

While this fact is often stated and is generally recog- 
nized, there are few who stop to consider what a change in 
personal habits of life and of thought is necessarily in- 
volved, how the field of every man’s vision has become 
enlarged, how little State lines are now regarded as af- 
fecting individual life. 

Of course this is largely due to the traffic facilities fur- 
nished by the American railway system. Every one jour- 
neys. There is not only a constant personal intercourse in 
the way of visits to remote portions of the country for 
pleasure, business or friendship; bu’ there is also in prog- 
ress a continued transfer of permanent residence. In past 
years it was a great event for one to change his domicile. 
To-day thousands flit from farm to farm, from city to city, 
from State to State, while no one marks them. Change 
has become so easy that its idea is attractive rather than 
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repellent. So far as personal rights are concerned, State 

laws, customs and institutions are now substantially uni- 

form. Public education and entire religious freedom are 

universal. If one home is left another is soon established, 

and experience teaches‘how comfortable living may be ad- 

vanced with every flitting. The New Yorker who seeks-a 

home in the Jersey hills feels little sense of loss in 

leaving the State of his birth or of his later adoption. 

Either State is good enough, and the choice turns upon 

personal considerations only. In the West there are 

groups of colonists from the New England States who 
are wont to preserve the memory of their childhood 

homes by annual meetings garnished with speeches 
of eulogistic form; but the percentage of participants 
is small compared with the actual transfers of residence, 
and the sentiments evoked have little potency in exciting 
regret. Our population to-day is truly floating. Since the 
war which enabled so many to see far countries, and 
under the ceaseless tho silent invitation of the omnipresent 
railway train, young men eagerly seek new fields of labor, 
and young women accompany them with joy. Even old 
men and old women transfer their homes across the conti- 
nent with little hesitation. And unquestionably the 
strongest manifestations of the old-time sentiment of 
States rights are now found in those communities where 
this ebb and flow of population is least apparent and where 
society remains in great measure stationary. 

In all these journeys, for pleasure, for duty or for change, 
who now regards the crossing of State boundaries as he 
speeds across the land on the winged wheel? Knowledge 
that the train has passed from New York into Pennsyl- 
vania, into Ohio, into Indiana and Illinois, may at times 
excite a little curiosity, but nothing more is thought of it ; 
in most instances the change is made with no attention 
whatever to the fact that one mighty commonwealth has 
been left behind and another entered. 


So of the exchange of property or commerce, Our peo- 
ple buy and sell without the slightest regard to limita- 
tions of locality. The merchant or manufacturer in New 
York sells his goods as readily for delivery in Idaho as for 
transfer across the street. The Chicago jobber who re- 
ceives an order from La Porte or Beloit does not stop to 
think that one is in Indiana and the other in Wisconsin. 
To him the State is little more than part of the post-office 
address—a convenience in the way of speedy mail delivery. 
Collection laws may vary slightly in different States, but 
that is attended to by local attorneys, and the differences 
give little practical concern. The customs of the country 
are all adjusted to the easy conduct of business every- 
where. Payments are made by check or draft with the ut- 
most facility; reports on credits compiled for every State 
and Territory, bound in the same volume and found on 
every merchant’s desk. More than 600,000,000 tons of 
freight were handled by the railroads of the United States 
last year. r 

In all this movement there is no examination, no tax, no 
re-shipment, even no stopping at State lines. The fruits 
of California and Florida glut the markets of Chicago and 
New York. The ores of Minnesota feed the furnaces, of 
Pittsburg and of Troy. The marbles of Vermont adorn 
the cemeteries of Louisiana and Nevada. It is all indeed 
one country. 

The telegraph 
cially under 


also has done _ its 
the practically universal 
furnished by a single company. The transmission 
of intelligence and thought between the States 
has been adjudged to be Interstate Commerce, and has 


part, espe- 
service now 


been protected by the Supreme Court of the United States | 


against embarrassments which individual States have 
sought to impose. To this agency, which disregards dis- 
tance and annihilates space, is now added the long-distance 
telephone, by which New England is practically merged 
with Illinois for purposes of social conversation. or of busi- 
ness negotiation. 

There are also many collateral ways in which this free- 
dom of intercourse operates to dignify the Nation and to 
minimize the practical importance of the States. The 
great controversies of the present day and of the future are 
those connected with competitive conditions affecting 
transportation and markets. These contentions have not 
as yet largely occupied the attention of the newspaper 
press, which fails to understand them and treats them 
gingerly. ‘They are well understood by business men, each 
for his own industry, and their overwhelming importance 
can be shown in a few words. In considering the 
United States as a market it is readily apparent that the 
articles are very few whose production is limited to a sin- 
gle locality. Pig ironis largely furnished by Pennsylva- 
nia and Alabama, and to a considerable extent also by Iili- 
nois and other States. Shipments of live stock are made 
in every State and Territory. Lumberfrom Michigan and 
Wiscongiaz meets other lumber from Georgia and Louisiana, 
and even from Maine and Oregon, in different regions of 
consumption. Wool is furnished by Vermont, by Ohio, 
and much more largely by the Rocky Mountains and the 
Sierras. Coffee is distributed from Boston and New York, 
and also-from New Orleans and St. Louis. Sugar is re- 
fined on both the Easternand Western seaboard. This enu- 
meration could.be continued through a thousand articles, 
every one of which is laid down at many points where its 
sale is competitive with a like article produced elsewhere. 
The ability to reach this market or that, from this or that 
point of production or distribution, depends chiefly upon 
the freight rate. The strifes between cities over long-dis- 
tance competitive tariffs involve figures which definitely 
control trade. The adjustment of the railway tariff de- 
cides the question whether Chicago, New York or San 
Francisco shall supply a thousand different points; 
whether Boston or New Orleans shall furnish goods for 
consumption in Dakota; whether St. Louis or St. Paul 
shall control far Western trade. More than this, the rail- 
way tariff has decided already that Eastern farmers can- 
not afford to raise cattle for the shambles of their county 
towns; and it has made the price of wheat, corn and oats 
substantially equivalent throughout the entire Union, 
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adding or subtracting the transportation rates along the 
ordinary channels of trade, to, from and between its usual 
centers. 

In this matter railway officials have each struggled 
actively to promote, or at least to preserve, the traffic of 
their respective lines. If one of their shippers finds his 
usual market invaded he naturally applies for relief to the 
general freight agent of his road. One road thus seeks to 
break into a new section of territory, while another seeks 
to prevent this; or one road seeks to absorb the market at 
a given point by such rates as enable its shippers to make 
prices low, while another meets the situation by similar 
reductions. Such causes often induce rate wars, in which 
neither the one nor the other eventually succeeds; but an 
adjustment is made by which the public enjoys both 
sources of supply. These contentions are in constant prog- 
ress. Many such questions have been settled wisely ; many 
more are now in agitation ; innumerable others are yet to 
come. In every such matter the possibilities of the whole 
United States as a market must be considered. This uni- 
versal competition is watched from day to day lest, per- 
chance, an outsider should break in or an opportunity to 
expand should be overlooked. In either case the field is 
the couutry as a whole, and the State limitations are not 
conceived of as existent. 

Again, consider the labor questions which are to-day so 
paramount and so absorbing. Railroad labor organiza- 
tions are naturally broad in their ramifications; they are 
all national in theircharacter. The same is true, also, of 
labor unions in the various other industries. They have no 
State habitations. They are ambitious to expand, and are 
successful as their territory enlarges. This, of course, 
arises from the fact that the products upon which labor is 
expended are distributed divergently from here and there 
and everywhere. Coal miners strike in Illinois and Indi- 
ana, not for any grievance of their own but in sympathy 
with the miners of Penusylvania ; for a scale established 
in one State soon affects the conditions of labor in others ; 
and the price of coal in the more important markets is a 
compound of royalty, labor and transportation, soadjusted 
as to permit the sale of the product of every district. A 
shrinkage in any element in favor of any mine at once en- 
ables it to undersell the rest. Similar conditions exist in 
everyindustry. The interests of all localities throughout 
the land are interlaced, and the development of the Na- 
tional Labor Union is a natural outcome of the modern 
transportation system. 

So, also, of the co-operative arrangements under which 
competitors in manufacturing, mining and merchandising, 
as well as in labor, attempt to temper the violence of their 
too excessive competition. The logical result of extreme 
competition is the suppression of one or more of the com- 
peting factions; the survival of the strongest in the fight ; 

+ in other words, munopoly. Competitive agencies are pre- 
served, industries useful in every way are saved, by agree- 
ments among the competitors themselves for the ameliora- 
tion of the too sharp bitterness of their strife. The un- 
thinking call these compacts “trusts,” and condemn 
them, root and branch. But while in extreme cases they 
may, for a time, extinguish competition and oppress the 
public, in most cases they preserve competition from im- 
pending destruction and benefit the public in every way. 
The true question in each case is one of degree, whether 
the co operative restraint imposed is or is not greater than 
is requisite for the just protection of existing rights. 
These agencies could not be employed successfully if con- 
fined within State limits, and here again the necessary 
field is the actual market, whichis the whole country. 

Once more, we see that many railway lines extend 
through several States. In fact, nearly every important 
railway in the country, the New York Central and Hudson 
River Railroad being the chief exception, is interstate in 
its’ physical management. These great transportation 
systems accept business for their entire lines and for all 
points on every other line as well. Their divisional stations 
are not located with reference to State boundaries. Their 
traffic very largely crosses State lines. As to all such traffic 
the legislatures of the several States cannot constitution- 
ally interfere. The Supreme Court has notified them to 
keep hands off. Hence arose the necessity for some Federal 
regulation of interstate commerce, a subject which can 
only be definitely dealt with in the courts of the United 
States, under laws expressly conferring the necessary 
jurisdiction. In 1789 interstate traffic was hardly born. In 
1894 it is the reliance and support of millions. A new code 
of Federal law is gradually taking shape for its govern- 
ment. It touches the generality of citizens more intimate- 
ly than any other concern except their education and their 
religion. It affects their meat and drink, their clothing 
and shelter, their labor and their enjoyment, their income 
and their expenditure. 

The fact that the courts of the United States are to so 
great an extent controlling railway receiverships has of 
late attracted attention, perhaps surprise. Here is a 
business of public nature which the public expects to be 
maintained. The owners or lessees of a railroad find them- 
selves unable to go on with its operation; creditors are 
pressing; the payment of obligations can no longer_be de- 
ferred; its managers are forced to admit defeat ; then the 
receivership comes in and keeps the wheels in motion until 
some new financial arrangement can be perfected. This 
is done in part tothe end that the public may not sififer 
by being deprived for a time of the usual facilities for 
commerce and in part for the temporary protection of in- 
vested capital. But State courts are entirely .unable to 
cope with such questions. Their jurisdiction is bounded 
by geographical lines. Some tribunal must be found in 
which all business can be dealt with that extends through 
two, three, often one-half dozen distinct States. The Fed- 
eral courts afford such a forum. The territory of the 
United States is divided into nine great circuits, and 
orders made by a single Federal judge are passed along and 
ratified from district to district and from circuit to circuit 
through the land. Thus here again the Federal authority 
is brought into direct contact with the public. It is no lon 
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ger a remote potential vision; it isa present positive 
fact. ~ 
By these various illustrations I have attempted to indi- 
cate the change that has come over the people of the 
United States since the adoption of the Federal Constitu- 
tion in respect to the general estimation entertained of 
the Federal Government, as compared with the govern- 
ments of the several States, and to point outthe chief in- 
ducing causes of this change. lt is not proposed to go 
into the question whether this mutation, on the whole, is 
desirable or undesirable. It is not sought to suggest rem- 
edies for any fancied overturning of balances or disorgani- 
zation of systems; but it is surely well to call attention to 
important facts, especially when they may indicate imme- 
diate dangers. A cloud row seriously threatening our 
public welfare is seen in the arising and development of 
a new sectionalism, not based upon State lines or founded 
in State sovereignty, but, nevertheless, seeking to array 
this portion of the country against that; the producing 
regions against the consuming regions; those which 
furnish money against those who borrow; the centers of 
labor against the centers of capital; the restless West 
against the stedfast East. Whatever combinations of 
this kind may hereafter be definitely organized, it is sin- 
cerely to be hoped that contentions over railway rates will 
never be introduced into the controversies of politics. 
Should this occur, the personal interests and sectional 
hatreds, sure to be developed, would rapidly disintegrate 
our Union. And such a result could not be avoided in 
case the United States Government should assume the 
active management of the American railway system. 

The clamor in certain quarters for a Government owner- 
ship of railways is only a symptom of aserious and wide- 
spread disease, the existence of which is manifested in 
efforts to induce the assumption of all manner of paternal 
functions by the Central Government. Excess in this di- 
rection means Socialism. The middle path is safest. The 
growth of the nation’s power, from inherent causes, is 
sufficiently rapid to induce the urgent deprecation of 
every unnecessary step in the direction of paternalism. 

We have thus seen that State lines, tho necessary to be 
preserved for purposes of local government and for repre- 
sentation in the General Government, are fading from our 
immediate range of vision under the influence of a broader 
civilization ; that allegiance is transferred with perfect 
freedom and often heedlessly ; that ull business affairs are 
transacted and financial arrangements are made in utter 
forgetfulness of State boundaries; that all trade is free 
and every market open; that even the natural and honor- 
able sentiments of love of the birthland and respect for the 
homeland have been in great measure transferred from 
the State to the Nation ; and that these changes have been 
largely induced by practical conditions which have arisen 
and become pronounced so recently that they have in great 
measure escaped observation in the rush of modern days, 
of which the chief agency has been the recent unparalleled 
development of transportation. 

The march of events is rapidly accomplishing a central- 
ization of influence and authority which the most ardent 
Federalist in the early days of the Republic never con- 
ceived. Whether we will or no, whether it be best or no, 
such is the fact. Thoughtful minds should understand 
and face the changed condition. 

CHIcago, ILL. 


THE RAILROAD SITUATION IN CALIFORNIA, 


BY PROF. FREDERICK C. CLARK, 
Of Leland Stanford University, Palo Alto, Cal. 





The railroad situation in California is interesting, pecul- 
iar and, in some respects, unparalleled. 

The tourist traveling through the State cannot fail to 
notice the apparent unity of organization in railway trans- 
portation ; but if he remains a short time, he also becomes 
aware of the comparative backwardness of industrial en- 
terprises, and hears on every side unnumbered complaints 
of oppression and railway tyranny. In a State which 
boasts, and with reason, of the quantity, size and variety 
of its products, one would naturally expect to find a large 
diversification of industries, especially manufactures, to- 
gether with a number of independent transportation cor- 
porations. In the latter case numbers have been sup- 
planted by magnitude, and in the former, instead of di- 
versity one finds scarcity. 

While the majority of the States east. of the Rocky 
Mountains have long been suffering from overcompetition 
in railroads, California, on the other band, has been suffer- 
ing from the lack of it. 

The business of transporting freight and passengers by 
rail in California is under the absolute control of a single 
corporation. This corporation, known as the Southern Pa- 
cific Company [notice the title], was chartered in the State 
of Kentucky in March, 1885, for the ostensible purpose of 
* owning and operating, leasing and controlling railroads” 
on the Pacific Coast and in the Southwest ; and for the pur- 
pose, it must be added, of circumventing certain provisions 
of the constitutions and laws of the States and Territories 
in which lines were located. The total mileage operated, 
and for the most part owned by this company, on Decem- 
ber 3ist, 1892, was 6,526. This colossal railway system is 
divided into two subordinate systems—the Pacific system 
and the Atlantic system. El Paso is the dividing point. 
To the Pacific system belong the Southern Pacific Railroad 
of California, Southern Pacific Railroad of Arizona, South- 
ern Pacific Railroad of New Mexico, South Pacific Coast 
Railway, Northern Railway, Northern California Railway, 
Central Pacific Railroad, Oregonian Railroad, Portland 
and Yamhill Railroad, and the California Central Railroad. 
To the Atlantic system belong Morgan’s Louisiana and 
Texas Railroad, Louisiana Western Railroad, Texas and 
New Orleans Railroad, Gulf, Western Texas and Pacific 
Railway ; Galveston, Harrisburg and San Antonio Rail- 
way; New York, Texas and Mexican Railway, and the 
Texas Transportation Company. 

When account is also taken of the steamship lines which 
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his com pany controls—for example, the Pacific Mail S. 5. ence, has sanctioned their delinquency. Early in the year in her face, but I am told she has much of his quiet 
Co., the Occidental and Oriental S. S. Co., theline between 1893 a bill was introduced into the Legislature to expel the decisionof character. Her dark hair, the fine lines of her 
Panama and New York, and the line between Galveston, Commissioners for incompetency and dereliction of duty. eyebrows, and her smooth cheeks make her a pleasant ob- 
Gulf ports and New York, one begins to appreciate the The bill passed the Assembly by the requisite two-thirds ject to gaze upon even without the memories that cluster 
magnitude and completeness of this great monopoly. Par- majority, but it was killed in the Senate by railroad infiu- round her name. She has made a long visit here in Wash- 
adoxical as it may seem, its growth stands in direct ratio ence exercised in the customary manner. Commenting ington upon various friends of the days when she was bere 
to the comparative industrial decline of San Franciscosince upon this, one of the San Francisco papers under date of as the daughter of President Grant, andshe has been many 
1885. : March Ist, says: times at the Senate to hear the discussions on the Tariff 
Competitive facilities further north at Portland, Taco “ The action of the Senate affords a thorough test of the stand- Dill. Mrs. Sartoris has none of her children here with 
and Seattle, are rapidly diverting the traffic of the Orient ing ofits members. There was only the naked choice between her; they are to come to this country for a visit at the 
from San Francisco, and are at the same time developing the people and the railroad. There was no chance for a differ- close of their school term. 
the rich resources of Oregon and Washington, which States enceofopinion. Every Senator knew that the Commissioners Mr. Jones, Senator from Arkansas, now in charge of the 
formerly looked to San Francisco for a market and ship. 84 refused to do the duty that the Constitntion lays upon their Tariff pill, that is to say of his 400 amendments called the 
ping point. The present lack of competitive facilities at Me. This much has been evident to every man in California 1, if now, does not even go through 
who has taken the trouble to follow their course. It is boldly , go through the form of consult- 
San Francisco while not the only cause, isyet the main  .ntessed by the Commissioners themselves in their official 18 Mr. Voorhees, the chairman of the Finance Commit- 
cause of this turn in the tide of trade, and has materially peport.” tee. Mr. Jones is large of body, long in beard, amiable 
interfered with the progress of the State. Each year sees After the bill failed the matter was dropped ; the Com- and determined, and bas the bitterness and gallof Mr. Vest 
the Portland merchants building up in Northern Califor- missioners still draw their salaries at the rate of $4,000 per and Mr. Harris close by to sustain him if he seems in dan- 
nia, nearer and nearer to San Francisco, their retail trade annum ; and the letter and the spirit of the State Constitu- 8° of becoming too amiable to his friends the enemy on 
in Eastern goods. or tion are violated in the eyes of all the people. the other side of the broad aisle. But Mr. J ones does it 
An accurate railroad map of California will reveal at a Where then, it may be asked, lies the fault? Who is re- all. The Senator from the Sycamore district of the 
glance the transportation situation. As before indicated sponsible for this condition of affairs? The answer to Wabash does not even look interested ; his face has no ex- 
the Southern Pacific Company owns and controls all the both questions is the same—It is largely the people. Pub- pression when he is ir his chair, and he often is not there. 
approaches to San Francisco by land and one or more by lic sentiment has not turned its face like a flint against The Tariff last week was interrupted in its slow move- 
water. In fact, it is well-nigh impossible to get out of San this sort of thing. Until the people of California become ment by the action upon the report of the Senate Commit- 
Francisco—far or near—without first. making a generous ... vinced that they must defend their industrialinterests ‘*¢ especially appointed to investigate the accusations that 
contribution to the revenues of that corporation. If you with the same zeal which they have shown in the granting Mr. Kyleand Mr. Hunton had been the object of an attempt 
are ticketed to Chicago via Ogden, the Southern Pacific .¢ vainable franchises and concessions, they must expect bribery in the matter of the Tariff bill, and also that the 
takes 46 per cent. of the purchase price of the ticket, +, reap the fruit of their indifference. It is preposterous Sugar Trust had paid $500,000 into the Democratic cam- 
if via Mojave, thence over the Atchison, Topeka and Santa 1, cyppose, it is treason to acknowledge that such evils P#ign fund of 1892. The committee had no difficulty with 
Fe, 18 per cent. is the share of the Southern Pacific, (4 nnot be eliminated in a system of Government like ours, Mr. Butts; he appeared before them and declared that he 
by present agreement. If the ticket reads by some North- qy,, remedy is to be found not in any new legislation, but ad made no offer of money to either of the Senators, re- 
ern route to Chicago, the percentages are as follows: Via rather in the enforcement of the laws that are now on the gardless of the fact that in thus denying he was impeach- 
Portland, thence over the Northern Pacific or the Great tat ute books. ing their veracity, as they hadsaid he had. That. is as far 
Northern systems, 36 per cent. falls to the Southern Pacific; But, on the other hand, the people do not deserve all the 8 they seem to have got with the two Senators. On the 
or, if via Canadian Pacific, the full local rate censure, altho the initiative in reform lies in the ballot. ™atter of the Sugar Trusts they broughtin a report which 
to Portland is charged by the Southern Pacific: vy impartial treatment of the subject must also take WAS read from the desk, and the difficulty with this part 
that is, twenty dollars, or 32 per cent. of the 4 count of the industrial policy of the corporation itself, of the investigation lay, it was clear, in the obstinacy with 
Chicago rate is charged for carrying the passenger one- pat policy, characterized in a few words, is one of short- Which the only two witnesses they were willing to call, 
fifth of the distance. But we are not yet atanend. Ifyou sighted aggrandizement; it is individualistic and un- refused to testify. Neither would give the names of the 
decide to take the coast steamers to Los Angeles, or the economic. The prosperity of the commonwealth upon ™en from whom they had obtained their information. The 
long route via Panama, in either case the Southern Pacific which their own permanent prosperity depends is sacri- only thing the committee could do was to hunt up an old 
Company secures one or more of the compons from your  ficed, as is the case with many other corporations of the law of 1857 under which the President of the Senate could 
ticket. By the “ Sunset Route,” that is via El Paso, this ame kind, for present dividends. Altho private corpora- certify the fact of the obstinacy of the witness to the 
company has you on itsown line for the long haul and tions may purchase absolution from political interference, District Attorney for the District of Columbia, and 
shares your ticket accordingly, whether you are bound for they cannot break the social laws of equilibrium, of he should bring the matter before the Grand Jury. 
Chicago, New York or Europe. Besides its railroads and mutual help and of justice, without in the end sacrificing All this seems like a very plain, prosaic proceed- 
steamship lines this company owns and controls the prin- their economic welfare thereby. ing, except that Mr. E. J. Edwards and Mr. Schriver, 
cipal cable street railways of San Francisco, and to these In what has been said method, not men, has been the the two obstinate men sitting in the reporters’ gallery 
you must contribute. The Oakland ferries and the Pacific .ubject of our criticism. An illustration of the method probably found it very interesting ; but the presentation of 
Baggage Transfer Company must not be overlooked in @ of making rates which has been frequently resorted to in the report aroused Mr. Hill, and he roused Mr. Harris, and 
detailed reckoning. It would indeed be difficult to find a ajifornia may help to make the situation plain. Let us what they said stirred up Mr. Gray the chairman of the In- 
more perfect monopoly than this. take a typical case: A small producer at R——, a station vestigating Committee, and we had a very lively two 
This situation, when viewed inits socialaspect,isneither  g¢¢y or sixty miles from San Francisco, desired to increase hours, which crowded the galleries and the floor of the 
strange nor unnatural. The transportation industry, ofall his profits by shipping his product to the San Francisco Chamber. Mr. Hill declared that the report was not by 
the greater modern industries, is by far the most advanced market. He went to the local agent of the railroad com- the “privileged class”; but Mr. Faulkner, of West Vir- 
and progressive. Infact it is,in its mature and position, pany to learn the rate. The agent, after making inquiry ginia, who was in the chair, decided that no one knew 
itself the censor of progress, deciding the fate of indus- concerning the nature and quantity of the commodity, its until the thing was read. So then it was read, and in it 
tries, of cities and of States, all of which are utterly de- price at R—, and the time of shipment, answered that he appeared the conduct of Mr. Schriver in refusing to tell 
pendent upon it. The consolidation of three or four rail- could not tell what the rate would be; but that he would find the foundation for his information as to the work of the 
way systems into one great system under one management out and report to the producer onthe following day. Mean- officers of the Sugar Trusts. Then Mr. Hill spoke, giving 
would, in the accepted judgment of the day, be called a whiletheagent telegraphed the matter to headquarters. The his views of the whole investigation as an unwise thing, 
sign of progress; butdo we uot omit to subtract that rate-making power at San Franclsco made inquiry at the but confining himself sufficiently to the main point, that 
which should be subtracted, the numerous enterprises de- produce market as to the selling price of the commodity is whether the report wasa priviledged thing or not, so that 
feated and others entirely destroyéd thereby. We find here on which a rate was desired, and then telegraphed the rate he could not be called to order by the Chair. Mr. Harris 
a principle of railroad economics that the means of trans- to R——. The rate quoted was the difference between the grew very savage and tried to stop him, and Mr. Hill, a 
portation by their position and nature being the first to market price of the commodity at R—— and the market little more good-natured, was equally determined. He 
feel the touch of progress, with them rests the responsibil- price in San Francisco ; all advantage of profit accruing said the Senators were not accused of any crime in law, and 
ity to help or hinder industrial society. through a larger aggregated product or through variation the investigation was entirely to vindicate the Senate, 
According to the present organization of corporate in- in the relation of the supply to the demand on the market _ therefore why not ask the Senators themselves to tell about 
dustry the initiative lies with a single officer or small was absorbed in the rate. In other words, the railroad the transaction, why call on newspaper correspondents. 
group of officers, hence the industrial policy of a common- made itself the residuary legatee—actually extorting the Mr. Allen, of Nebraska, asked how they could swear in 
wealth may be, and in the case we are considering, itis, profits of the industry which it should have fostered and Senators when the newspaper men would. not name them. 
molded by theircaprice. They decide whether anindus- built up. Is it too much to say that such methods are ‘Swear them all in,” said Mr. Hill, and delighted the gal- 
try is tobe or not to be; if a competitor, then the latter, short-sighted and arbitrary, and that they ure destructive eries. There was more caustic comment from Mr. Hill 
of course, if a sycophant, the former. Without exaggera- of business enterprise and thrift ? It is not an uncommon and then Mr. Harris fell on him and tried parliamentary 
tion, it may safely be said that under existing industrial thing to see sacked grain piled beside the railroad track in tactics unsweetened with sugar, to stop him and let the 
conditions there is one man in San Francisco whocould the San Joaquin Valley, compelled to wait for months, Tariff bill go on. At a moment when Mr. Hill had 
close every large establishment on Market Street in thirty even through the wet season, for a rate that will permit of turned to his desk to pick up a piece of written paper Mr. 
days and could destroy the shipping of the harbor of San its sale in the market. Many of the inexhaustible agri- Harris rose and asked a question of him directly, which is 
Francisco within three months. He could do thiswith the cultural resources of California lie dormant to-day for lack unparliamentary. 
power invested in him, before society, by the means she of competition and a wiser policy of railroad rates. ‘*Has the Senator from New York yielded the floor ?” he 
has created for preventing such tyranny, could interfere. A railroad corporation is essentially an economic insti- asked. Mr. Hill paid no attention to the question. “I 
This illustrates not only the critical situation existingin tution, and has a deeper significance in the social world ask,’ repeated Mr. Harris, in a loud and positive tone, “‘if 
California, but it points to the universal danger of unre- than either the conduct of the people toward such institu- the Senator from New York has yielded.’’ 
strained and unregulated corporate power, and atthesame tions er the policy of such institutions toward society ** You can ask that from the Chair, sir,” Mr. Hill hotly 
timeit indicates upon whom the responsibility rests. would indicate that they realize. The criticisms here replied. ‘That is the way to ask, an‘ not of me.” 
This power of which we speak is industrial power; it is offered have a general application in pointing to the fact ‘“‘T ask the Chair,” impressively said Mr. Harris, deliber- 
the rate wep = in — = a railroad that railroad economics must be brought into harmony ately turning his back upon Mr. Hill, “if the Senator from 
situation of this kind a political phase which complements 


with industrial ethics, aud both raised to a higher social New York is still occupying the floor.” 
the economic or industrial phase. It was so in Pennsyl- plane. This, we believe, is the goal of modern industrial 





“The Senator from New York,” said Mr. Hill, address- 
vania and New York in the early seventies; it was so in society. : me ing the Vice President and ignoring Mr. Harris, ‘ will 
Iowa and Minnesota ten years later. From the history tn inform the Chair that he is.” 
and observation of railroad monopolies in the past, the OUR WASHINGTON LETTER. This prompt taking up of Mr. Harris sounded hotter 
principle may be established that under a democratic form RIPE SE a 


BY KATE FOOTE than it reads, and also delighted the galleries. Mr. Hill 
of government a private railroad monopoly cannot exist eae ss then offered a resolution directing the Vice President not 
except by interfering with legislation or by discouraging THE other day in the Senate, Mr. Patrick Walsh, the to certify to the District Attorney the refusals of the cor- 
justice. A railroad corporation is the creature of the newly appointed Senator from North Carolina, read his respondents, and Mr. Harris objected to its being read, in 
State, and, in the nature of the case, to maintain itsinde- first not very interesting speech before a not very much which the Vice President, who had taken the chair mean- 
pendence from interference, it is compelled to subsidize interested Senate; but there was one paragraph that made time, sustained him. Mr. Hill appealed from the decision 
the very power which created it. & little stir in the gallery. Mr. Walsh was deprecating of the Chair with a mischievous look in his face, for this 

The situation in California is typical at this point. Cal- the accusation that the South, by the Tariff bill was en- is not often done. Mr. Hill had to read his resolution him- 
ifornia is the only State in the Union in which its railroad deavoring to win the industries of New England in  self,and then Mr. Harris moved to lay the appeal from the 
commission is created directly by the Constitution, and order to “ get even” for Appomattox. ‘“ From that April decision of tte Chair on the table; and there he won finally, 
whose powers and duties are expressly set forth therein. day when General Lee surrendered his sword, and Gen- but not until after Mr. Hill had said all he wished, and not 
Among other powers granted and duties imposed, this eralGrant magnanimously refused to receive it, the peo- till after there had been much bitterness shown by both 
stands pre-eminent: ple of the South have turned their hearts tothe Union,” Senators. The whole scene has been talked about a great 

“ To establish rates of charges for the transportation of pas- said he. deal. Mr. Hill gave his colleagues in the Chamber many 
S8engers and freight by railroad or other transportation compa- It was pleasant to see people in the gallery turn their keen thrusts. He suggested that they should go directly 
nies, and publish the same from time to time, withsuch changes heads toward the Vice President’s seat, where Mrs. Nelly at the matter if they really wished to find the truth; and 
as they may make.” ; Grant Sartoris sat with Mrs. Carey, the wife ofthe Senator he took the strength out of the argument that the com- 

In the terms of the Constitution this duty is mandatory. from Wyoming. Mrs. Sartoris must have felt the little bit mittee could not goon unless they could compel testimony 
In spite of this fact the present Commission, consisting of of unconscious homage to her father’s memory, anda look from the two newspaper men. The committee ought to 
three man, without special qualifications, have ignored the came into her face of pleasure at this recognition of her feel that they must go deeper, and Mr. Gray, the chairman, 
Constitation; and the State Senate, throuzhrailroalinfla- as bearing his name. She does not resemble General Grant possibly may not want to do that, It also embarrassed the 
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Vice President, on whom fell the burden of deciding 
whether he would make it a case and put it in the hands 
of the District Attorney, or whether the whole thing 
should drop there. 

After this storm of two hours the Tariff argument of the 
day went on as before. Eventually it led up to the Sugar 
Schedule, from which much is expected, tho up to this 
moment it has developed a very good speech from Mr. 
Sherman, of Ohio; but the heavy work on the schedule is 
yet tocome. They are saying that the real object of the 
Buttz part of the investigation was to frighten Senators, 
and make them feel that they must vote in favor of free 
sugar or be suspected of bribery. 

One feels more and more acutely, how active, untiring, 
almost aggressive the Republican Party is in its policy 
and how the Democratic Party calls a halt and looks back- 
ward ; reverts tenderly to the Walker tariff policy and to 
the days when the South with its slave labor wanted free 
trade for its cotton-raising industry. When the Senate 
first fell into the hands of the Democrats, a little more 
than a year ago, there was a wholesale change of the chair- 
manship of committees. It was inevitable—the party 
in power must have the control, and the Republicans made 
no complaint. If they were to be assigned to the back seats 
it was the fortune of war, and they took it gracefully. 
Nevertheless when the wisdom of the Democratic Senators 
gave the chairmanship of the Committee on Commerce to 
the Senator from North Carolina, Mr. Ransom, the honest 
Democrats said that committee will fall into a state of 
‘“‘ innocuous desuetude.” With Mr. Frye, of Maine, at its 
head, the meetings were four times a week. There was 
knowledge and action upon all the great lines of our com- 
merce both foreign and at home. On the lakes, on our 
rivers and in our harbors, everything that went on was 
known to the committee. To it came the River and Har- 
bor Bill for both pruning and careful additions if any were 
necessary; to it came letters from commercial headquar- 
ters all over the country ; it was a wide-awake, active body 
of men, well led and kept up by Mr. Frye. This year ithas 
met perhaps four times. The chairman knows little and 
cares less about the paragraphs of the River and Harbor 
bill which has passed the House,come up to the Senate 
and lies with its paragraphs unnoticed ; for the Chairman 
makes no effort to inspire his committee with a feeling 
that he will lead in anything active, and the committee is 
fast dying down to a low position. 

The House meantime went on quietly until after the pas- 
sage of the Legislative and Judicial Bill, and thenit failed 
to take up the Indian bill, as it should, and as Mr. Hol- 
man might have made it, if he had been willing to make 
the effort. He was not, and stood by while the bill to re- 
peal the State Bank tax of ten per cent. was wheeled on, 
and the debate on that begun. As this involves the ques- 
tion of resurrecting State banks and putting our finances 
again upon a ‘ wild-cat basis,” it has awakened all the 
free silver, paper money, fiat dollar people; and the 
speeches have been innumerable, and the men in favor of 
the bill, after five days of argument, began to think they 
could depend upon at least 140 votes in favor of repeal. But 
it also awoke some strong men in opposition—Mr. Bryan, 
Mr. Amos J. Cumming, of New York; Mr. Dingley, Mr. 
Dockrey, Mr. Bellamy Storer, of Ohio; and the two Hop- 
kins, one from Illinois and one from Pennsylvania; that 
is, all these and more were opposed to the repeal two years 
ago when Mr. Richardson, of Tennessee, brought in a sim- 
ilar bill and it was defeated. The speeches on this bill 
were so numerous that they had to be made into a list, and 
each man took his turn, as it is when there is a tariff de- 
bate. Sound money men cannot but feel anxious to de- 
feat this bill, for nobody ought to want to see the coun- 
try reduced to the condition it was in 1858, with State 
Bank money as worthless as Continental shinplasters. 

Decoration Day, with the lapse of years, has come to be 
more and more a holiday. It is inevitable. The rising 
generation has not, cannot, have the personal recollections 
of the men who fell for the preservation of the Union that 
those who are older still cherish as sacred. There were 
thousands at Arlington, the great burial place of our men 
from the Virginia battle grounds in 1863, and the home 
then of the rebel leader, Robert E. Lee. The President him- 
self attended the ceremonies, the addresses by Mr. Martin, 
of Indiana, a soldier of the War, and Mr. William J. 
Bryan, of Nebraska, who delivereda very beautiful address 
—drew a great crowd that listened; but there was a greater 
crowd who went to baseball games and on excursions, or who 
drove out into the country. In the city, the bronze horses 
on their pedestals in the squares, bearing the portrait 
figures of heroes like General McPherson, stepped lightly 
among flags and wreaths, and the statues of Admiral Far- 
ragut arid Admiral Dupont, were draped with symbols of 
anchors, as well as flags, and each was a lesson to the 
troops of children’glad to be out of school for a holiday ; 
but it was a pleasant lesson, with none of the personal 
recollections that dim the eyes of many of us still, and 
make the day one of sadness. 

Four hundred doctors sat down to a banquet in the 
Arlington Hotel one evening last week. It was the annual 
convention of the Medical Society of allopathic doctors 
from all parts of the country. They had paid their re- 
spects to the President and to each other, and had read 
many excellent articles on the bad behavior of the nerves 
of the stomachs and the brains of the world and the Ameri- 
can people, then they laid aside all troublesome consid- 
erations and gave themselves to a pleasant evening. 
Among the guests, over whom Dr. Alfred L. Loomis, of 
New York, presided, were Dr. Billings, of Washington, who 
was the first president of the Association ; Dr. Hingston, 
of Montreal; Dr. Pepper, of Philadelphia ; Dr. Mastin, of 
Alabama. Among the lay visitors was Mr. Bartlett, Rep- 
resentative from New York, who, when it came to his turn 
to talk, as they all did when they reached the walnuts and 
the wine, compared the wranglings and disagreements of 
doctors to the disagreements over the Tariff in the Con- 
gress on the hill. 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


The papers most interesting to the public have been one 
upon Sewer Gas and theother upon Leprosy. This Asiatic 
disease has at last been imported here to such an extent 
that it now demands attention, and ere long there will 
have to be legislation to suppress it as much as the cholera 
and yellow fever. There are one hundred and fifty cases of 
leprosy in the United States, these are in New York, 
Minnesota, California and Louisiana ; and when one con- 
siders the capacity the disease has for spreading, it becomes 
an unpleasant subject for thought. We get it from China, 
and it isanother argument for the members from California 
to suppress Chinese emigration. The disagreement of doc- 
tors in the matter of sewer gas was more interesting than 
the question of the noxious quality of the gas itself. One 
doctor showed how healthy the men are who work in 
sewers, and the others considered these the cause of 
diphtheria and throat diseases. 

I have not spoken of Coxey, because it is not worth while 
to give him more newspaper attention than is his due. 
With Christopher Columbus Browne, he stood his trial in 
the city court, and was sentenced to twenty days in the 
District jail, for having trespassed on the Capitol grounds. 
There was no dignity or martyrdom aboutit. There isno 
suffering at the jail; the theory upon which the in- 
stitution is carried on is to make the prisoners entirely 
comfortable. There is no limit puton the things that 
their friends may bring them, except pies and cigar- 
ets. There is no discipline ; they smoke, and their officers 
also, the latter while on duty. No work is required of the 
prisoners, they are not even obliged to take exercise ; there 
is no wall around the jail sothat they can. Their washing 
is done for them with first-rate machinery; the kitchens 
are clean, and the food good and well cooked. Elegant lei- 
sure is their portion ; and when Coxey and Browne go back 
and tell their story to their men, the latter will feel an 
ambition tosucceed them. Such men have nothing to lose 
in name or fame, and they despise work. Why should they 
not get into a comfortable prison,and let men who are 
foolish enough to work, to pay taxes, to be respectable citi- 
zens, pay the expenses. 

Coxey’s men, with those of the addition in numbers that 
another man named Galvin, has brought here, were al- 
lowed to decorate the Peace Monument at the foot of Capi- 
tol Hill, on Decoration Day. It was not a very noticeable 

demonstration, orderly, but the men are beginning to show 
the demoralization of idle, objectless livesin their faces. 


fine Arts. 


ARTISTIC AMERICAN PORCELAIN AND TREN- 
TON BELLEEK. 


BY HETTA LORD HAYES WARD, 











ALTHO two hundred years ago American clay was sent to 
England from South Carolina and Florida and used in the 
manufacture of Bowe, Worcester and Wedgewood wares, 
yet manufactories of artistic porcelain have been in opera- 
tion in this country only a few years. The first whiteware 
manufactory in this country was established at Burling- 
ton, N.J., by Daniel Cox, of London. ‘“Chiney ware, a 
greate quantity’ was made and sold in the colonies about 
1685, but nothing is known of it except the record of its 
manufacture. In 1769 China Works were begun at South- 
wark, Penn. Here a cream-colored ware was made, but 
this enterprise proved also unsuccessful. Specimens ofthis 
ware are preserved in the Pennsylvania Museum of Art. In 
1825 the Jersey City pottery was established. This manu- 
factory made porcelain for three years, taking the silver 
medat-in 1825 at the Franklin Institute, Philadelphia, for 
the best china from American materials. 

American porcelain was first profitably manufactured by 
Mr. William Ellis Tucker, in 1825, at Philadelphia. This 
establishment continued in operation about thirteen years. 
The ware was decorated in colors and with gold. Foreign 
French artists were imported, and specimens of this ware 
are sometimes sold for old French porcelain. The ware 
stands a higher fire test than the Sévres. 

These potters had proved the possibility of making por- 
celain from American clays. In W. C. Prime’s “ Pottery 
and Porcelain,” published two years after the Centennial 
Exhibition, we read that “important works are now in 
operation at Baltimore, Md., and at Trenton, N. J., mak- 
ing varieties of pottery, plain and decorated, and stone 
wares of good quality.” In C. W. Elliott’s book ‘ Pottery 
and Porcelain,’’ published the same year, we are told that 
at Philadelphia “good exhibitions were made by Messrs. 
Ott & Brewer, Mercer Pottery Company, James Moses and 
Isaac Davis, of Trenton, also by Laughlin Brothers, of 
East Liverpool, O.” Thus the three great centers of 
American pottery, Cincinnati, East Liverpool and Trenton, 
were summed up in each case in threelines. Trenton now 
has thirty-seven establishments, producing all kinds of 
wares, from common pottery to the finest Belleek porce- 
lain, and capable of sending out five million dollars’ worth 
of wares a year. East Liverpool, one of the oldest pottery 
centers, has to-day twenty-nine potteries. Mr. James Ben- 
nett, of England, discovered the clay at East Liverpoo]} and 
founded the first pottery. He sent to England for his 
brothers, Daniel, Edwin and William. Mr. Edwin Bennett 
removed to Baltimore, Md., and in 1886 Belleek ware was 
made in his pottery. The Knowles, Taylor & Knowles 
Company, of East Liverpool, also made the Belleek porce- 
lain for a short time previous to 1890. This firm exhibited 
at Chicago porcelain with velvety glaze richly decorated, 
called ‘‘ Lotus” ware. ; 

Cincinnati has been famous in the pottery world for the 
work of the Womai’s Pottery Club, started in 1879. Miss 
M. Louise McLaughlin was president of this club. She 
also wrote manuals for pottery decoration. Mrs. Maria 
Longworth Nichols, a _member of this club (now Mrs. 
Bellamy Storer), was the founder of the Rookwood Pot- 
tery. The original, conscientious work, persistently done 
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for years without pecuniary reward, at last earned a 
world-wide fame for this ware. 

In the Etruria Pottery, Trenton, in 1882 the first Belleek 
eggshell china was made by the Ott & Brewer Company, 
Mr. Brewer was aided in this work by William Bromley, 
Jr., who sent for his father, William Bromley, and his 
brother, John Bromley. The elder Bromley was acting as 
manager when this ware was first made thirty years ago at 
Belleek, Ireland. The Bromley family, with two or three 
other hands from the Belleek factory under the direction 
of Mr. John Hart Brewer, himself an artist, manufactured 
the first Belleek made in this country. Now there are four 
factories manufacturing this ware in Trenton, three of them 
children of the Ott & Brewer Company, the presidents of 
each having been at some time connected with it. The 
Belleek porcelain is made now wholly of American clays, 
and is of a much finer quality than. when first introduced 
by Mr. Brewer ten years ago. Mr. Brewer’s work should 
be especially remembered and honored not simply for the 
introduction of a finer grade of porcelain, but also for the 
higher artistic character of work he introduced. He con- 
sidered it honorable for an establishment to do good work. 
The firm employed trained artists, ard received a prize for 
their work at Paris. The art quality of this ware con- 
sists in the delicate material, graceful shapes, nice draw- 
ing, and artistic use of color and goldsin the decorations. 
Much of the decoration is done with a raised paste, which 
is afterward covered with colored golds. The Ott & 
Brewer Company has lately passed into other hands and 
is now known as the Cook Pottery Company. It is impos- 
sible to know whether this company will keep up the stan- 
dard of artistic work begun by Mr. Brewer, but those hay- 
ing good specimens of this earlier ware will do well to 
treasure them as the first artistic eggshell Belleek manu- 
factared in this country. Their mark is a crown witha 
sword behind it in red, with the word ‘ Belleek ” above, 
and the letters O and B below. Another mark in red isa 
crescent moon with the word Trenton on the crescent and 
the word Belleek above, with the letters O and B hung on 
the crescent. 

The Willets Manufacturing Company, Trenton, N. J., 
received the premium at the World’s Columbian Exposi- 
tion. Mr. William Bromley, Sr., left the Ott & Brewer 
Company after their ware and glaze were perfected and 
introduced into this second pottery the manufacture of 
Belleek. This ware, as at present manufactured, is a little 
heavier than the Ott & Brewer Belleek. The shapes are 
similar. Here there seems less effort to make high artistic 
work, but acommercial desire to supply the popular de- 
mand at a reasonable rate without too much decoration. 
Small pieces are manufactured tosupply chiefly the West- 
ern and California market. The decoration of the Belleek 
is either in colored glazes or in silver and gold on the raised 
paste, after the method of much of the Worcester decora- 
tion. Thothe greater part of the Belleek shapes from this 

pottery are not large in size or remarkable in decoration, 
yet sample specimens of more dignified form and with nice 
and elaborate work in dainty wreaths and festoons of 
flowers are exhibited, and show the possibilities of Ameri- 
can porcelain. 

In 1898 the Columbia Art Pottery was established at 
Trenton by Messrs. W. T. Morris & F. R. Willmore. 
Both members of this firm were formerly connected with 
the Ott & Brewer Company. The ware is the same, but 
the firm has been so short a time in operation that thus far 
little decorated ware has been exhibited. The Ceramic 
Art Company was established in 1889, but in these few 
years has gained an enviable reputation, not for the quality 
of its wares alone, but especially for the originality, dainty 
drawing and exquisite coloring of its decoration. The 
president, Mr. Jonathan Coxan, Sr., was manager in the 
Ott & Brewer Company after Mr. William Bromley, Sr., 
left, while Mr. Walter S. Lenox, now secretary of the Cer- 
amic Art Company, was art director. This is not a large 
manufactory, but extremely interesting, and it has a qual- 
ity rarely found in potteries—that cleanliness which is 
next to godliness. Its quiet, sunny rooms would be at- 
tractive to any artist. The ware is the same ware, the 
shapes possibly the same, but are here glorified with color. 
This decoration seems up to date and to keep step with the 
work of the artists in the exhibitions. On the tiny teacups 
we recognize the opalescent coloring of the impressionist, 
with softness of finish and absence of harsh line. The 


small shepherdess is in pure color,in high light. Thecom- 
binations of color are good—pale apple green on the outside 
of the cup. while on the inside are scattered pink flowers. 
Here, again, is a pure red cup, with fine tracery in gold 
about the edge, tall, delicate, finely fluted, and dainty 
enough for a princess. The decoration on the later cups 
and saucers of this manufactory is especially good. Many 
unusual articles, as mirror and brush backs, toilet articles 
and umbrella handles, are decorated with commercial en- 
terprise, and still the firm is continually seeking some new 
pron while decorating the standard shapes of cups and 
candlesticks with unusual art feeling. This coment has 
a few pieces of carved ware. One, the work of Miss Kate 
B. Sears, was exhibited at the Columbian Exposition. The 
bow] is pure white, glazed on the inside, the outside encir- 
cled with child figures, reaching out theic hands for grow- 
ing lilies. The feeling is pure and refined. 

The aim of the Ceramic Art Works has been to produce 
such objects as ‘‘ might be treasured, not only for their 
beauty and present worth but for their prospective value 
to posterity as legitimate works of art.” There is no doubt 
that the good work of our first manufactories and best 
decorators will be treasured by collectors years from now, 
and it may be considered a good investment as well as 
good patriotism to secure specimens of the work of our 
best potteries. The first ware made in our manufactories 
has been usually that white granite, which Mr. Elliott says 
‘is so useful and so detestable.” At the present time our 
best potteries are producing also either porcelain or semi- 
porcelain. Much of this is decorated with printed still blue 
or flown blue. The International Pottery, Trenton, pro- 
duces a blue ware very rich in color. The Edwin Bennett 
Pottery Company, of Baltimore, manufactures under- 
glaze old blue ware. Our American Art Exhibit at Chi- 
cago and the work of our home artists in the buildings and 
grounds of the Exhibition ought at least to have culti- 
vated a feeling of respect for American art. We hope the 
day is not far distant when Americans will recognize, en- 
courage and honor their own honest art industries. 


NEWARK, N. J. 
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Music. 
~ . ANNUAL REVIEW. 
BY E, IRENASUS STEVENSON, 








In reviewing at this time, asis this journal’s custom, the 
musical course of those past months which have constituted 
the vital part of the season of 1893-’94, the contrast be- 
tween an impression of pleasurable interest and one of 
disappointment is unwontedly strong. The record for 
1893-94 suggests some ill-cut jewel, with two or three 
facets that shine admirably, whereas beside these there are 
others so lusterless that one asks if they do not reveal 
hopeless flaws. Itis not mere querulousness which affirms 
an unsatisfactory result in now balancing the musical ac- 
counts of New York since another November. If one asks 
what has, strictly speaking, distinguished this year from 
one or another of its forerunners, the answer hardly goes 
further than mentioning a certain long Italian opera sea- 
son of great effectiveness as to the casts for its perform- 
ances; two symphonies brought forward, each of them, 
luckily, of specially high merit, and a few orchestral 
works of less formal dignity that were worth their first in- 
troduction here; and perhaps the almos$ accidental visit 
of the greatest organist of our time. The rest is silence !— 
for while various other ingredients of the season have been 
assuredly acceptable and unfamiliar, they scarcely added 
individuality to the year. An ample supply of good 
orchestral concerts and of the works and work of native or 
foreign artists of the best sort, is an ordinary matter for a 
city which has been often called the best served and the 
most appreciative in the world—a compliment fortunately 
just in many valuable respects. . 

First, as to orchestras. The Philharmonic Society, under 
Mr. Anton Seidl; the Symphony Society of New York, di- 
rected by Mr. Walter Damrosch ; the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra (als gast),this year under a new leader, Mr. Emil 
Paur—these have been our three great purveyors as in so 
many years agone; and Mr. Damrosch’s numerous popular 
concerts were a liberal supplement. The general average 
of the programs, of course, exhibits much suitable music. 
But there was a good deal of material included to which 
exception may be taken—either on account of its being 
(after Browning’s phrase) “‘ thoroughly worn out, the soul 
of it fumed forth, the heart of it torn out,’ or of a.type 
intrinsically unvaluable. To the Philharmonic is to be 
made due acknowledgment for the first performance any- 
where of a Fifth Symphony by Dr. Antonin Dvorak— 
“ From the New World ”’—a superbly rich score, which has 
the additional interest of embodying some of its writer’s 
claims for the availability of ‘‘ plantation melodies” (or 
quasi such matter) in symphony creating. Mr. Seidl’s 
‘** Divertimento”’ on some pages from Bach, magnificently 
orchestrated into symphonic effectiveness ; a newly written 
First Symphony, by Christian Sinding, the Scandinavian ; 
and a Violoncello Concerto by Victor Herbert may be added 
to the bill of new particulars. To Mr. Damrosch, 
and to the’ count of the Symphony Society, is to 
be set down another symphony which excited al- 
most a sensational effect, and was of the most 
geduine musical interest. This was that last sym- 
phony written by the untimely deceased Peter Tschai- 
kofsky, its composer’s Sixth, in B Minor, styled by him 
the ‘‘ Pathetique’’—over which our critical public were 
curious, and anything but disappointed. Its prompt and 
impressive production can be taken as the greenest laurel 
leaf of the Society’s year. As to the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra one regrets to write that it has pleased New 
York less and less under its new conductor, Mr. Paur. Its 
autumn work promised no decline in excellence worth 
complaint. Moreover, Mr. Paur, as time has passed on and 
as the concerts have succeeded, has shown himself a solid 
musician and a conscientious and energetic leader, but 
one neither in aims nor in the combination of refinement 
and forcefulness able to ‘fill acceptably such a post. The 
Boston orchestra demands a professional virtuosity in 
its conductor that, unfortunately, is not found in the per- 
son of Mr. Paur. 

Oratorio-goers have heard nothing new; and they have 
had reason to demur to what wine was offered out of the 
old bottles ; atleast, so far as the Oratorio Society has been 
concerned. This strong and largely patronized organiza- 
tion, under Mr. Damrosch’s care, is in dry and discourag- 
ing plight as to repertory. One is surprised, certainly not 
pleased, at the number of choral works that the Oratorio 
Society annually—does not take up. This year it revived 
Eduard Grell’s Mass (@ capella); Handel’s ‘‘ The Messiah ”’; 
Bach’s “St. Matthew Passion-Music,” and Mendelssohn’s 
‘“St. Paul.” The choral work, almost always, of the 
society is notably to the honor of its conductor and mem- 
bership. Its policy as to what it offers its large public is 
not acceptably explicable. The Church Choral Society 
brought forward a dignified novelty of American deriva- 
tion, ‘‘ Vexilla Regis Prodeunt,’”’ by Mr. Harry Rowe Shel- 
ley, being a setting of the hymn in the form of a sacred 
cantata for soloists, chorus, orchestra and organ. A new 
and very efficient choral club of mixed voices has been 
added this year to the city’s choirs—the Music and Art 
Society, directed by Mr. Frank Damrosch; it has made its 
bow with a small but carefully selected group of (for the 
most part) choir soloists of the city. Their work has been, 
so far, specially directed toward @ capella classics and to 
modern compositions less worth its efficient attention. 

Theopening, after nearly two years’ delay, of the rebuilt 
Metropolitan Opera House, under the name of the New 
Metropolitan Opera House, and the outcome of the months 
of Italian and French opera therein, have been chronicled 
and estimated here before now with an attention that 
Saves space in this article. Artistically there was a bril- 
liancy to the season unsurpassed in New York’s operatic 
history. The public appreciated the fact and, excusing 
what detracted from the season, made it a pecuniary suc- 
cess. On this Mr. Abbey and Mr. Grau could be compli- 
mented—and their pains,and expense in their scrittwre 
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made as much their due. But many splendid representa- 
tions and many over-worn operas made a curious equation 
—less acceptable than rather more enterprise in choice of 
works might easily have been arranged for. The round 
of works more or less prominent in European, Italian and 
German. seasons(until lately, when a decided change has 
come over the repertory of foreign opera houses of the first 
class) was gone through. The new operas included only 
two, to wit, Mascagni’s “Friend Fritz’? and Massenet’s 
“* Werther ’”’—and both could have been spared for better 
substitutes. Superb casts were practicable, the orchestra 
was unexceptionable, the conductors included three men 
of eminent ability as leaders of the music of many schools 
—Mancinelli, Bevignani, Seidl. But the season slipped 
along on old wheels. The New Metropolitan Opera House 
repertory for 1893-’94, with such a company, should have 
run something, and at least in part, like this, with more 
familiar works utilized not more than two or three times 
—“‘ Mefistofele,” ‘‘ Faust,” ‘“‘ Aida”; “* Robert le Diable,” 
“‘ Tanohaiiser ”—‘* Manon Lescaut”? (Puccini); ‘‘ Carmen’’ 
“ Falstaff,” “‘The Wedding of Figaro”; ‘The Magic 
Flate” and ‘Cavalleria Rusticana’; ‘Cornelius 
Schut,” “The Barber of Seville”; ‘ Esclarmonde,” 
“Lohengrin”; ‘‘La Gioconda,” ‘ Rigoletto,” ‘‘The Hu- 
guenots”; ‘The Mastersingers,” “The Daughter of the 
Regiment,” and “The Pagliacci,” ‘‘ Sigurd”; ‘‘ Lucia di 
Lammermoor,” ‘‘ The Flying Dutchman,” “Il Trovatore”; 
‘* Mignon,” “‘ Gwendoline,” “ Otello,” La Traviata.” This 
isa formidable list, but much init is stock matter, and 
the new scores are scarcely more numerous than is sug- 
gested by the interests of the hour, and a great and popu- 
lar opera house, open for as many months, with such a per- 
sonnel and capital. And it does not take into account 
“*L’ Attaque du Moulin,” ‘‘ The Bartered Bride,” ‘‘Asrael,” 
“The Vassal of Szigeth’ or ‘‘Salammb6”’; nor add 
Wagner’s “ Tristan’”’—with a query. But to continue this 
review—at the same time ceasing to idealize—the Spring 
also heard several performances of Wagnerian opera or 
music-drama, directed by Mr. Damrosch, in which Mrs. 
Materna, Mr. Anton Schott, Mr. Emil Fischer, and other 
German artists took part. An improvised performance in 
Bohemian of Smetana’s “‘ The Sold Bride ’’ gave that pretty 
work an unexpected premiére in New York, from some 
local singing societies of the author’s nationality. The 
“ Baucis and Philemon” of Charles Gounod, ‘‘ Gabriella,’ 
by Emilio Pizzi, and Sullivan’s ‘‘ Utopia Limited,” were 
also novelties first heard under other than the Opera 
House’s auspices. 

Piano playing. was unaggressive, The newcomers were 
Mr. Joseph Slivinski, the young Polish virtuoso; Mr. 
Alberto Jonas,a Spanish pianist of distinctly superior 
qualities ; and Mr. Courtlandt Palmer, a townsman, lately 
studying abroad, and this year formally a debutant. Mr. 
Viadimir de Pachmann, Miss Adele aus der Ohe, Mr. 
Federigo Busoni, and other familiar visitors to the city, 
have been before the public again. Those interested in 
organ playing, and the professional organistsin and around 
the city were much gratified, and worthily so, in the au- 
tumnal visit and the too few concerts of Mr. Alexander 
Guilmant, the eminent French organist and composer. 
Mr. Guilmant spent a brief fortnight here, returning to 
Paris after leaving the Columbian Exhibition at Chicago. 

The most distinguished of our European guests on pro- 
fessional tours were, as aforesaid, Mr. Guilmant, Mr. Ben 
Davies (that accomplished English tenor’s first appearance 
in New York), Mrs. Amalia Materna, Mrs. Adelina Patti, 
Mr. Henri Marteau, Mr. Anton Schott, Miss Sigrid Wolf, 
and Mr. Plunkett Greene, not to particularize members of 
the large company that the Metropolitan brought hither. 

The necrology of Europe includes the names of three 
men, whose deaths wereappreciated in America as keenly 
as across the ocean, viz.: two composers, Charles Gounod 
and Peter Ilitch Tschaikofosky; and one conductor and 
pianist, Dr. Hans Guido von Biilow. 

With this number of the paper occurs the usual inter- 
mission of the Music Department until the autumn. 


News of the Weer. 


DOMESTIC. 


THE situation in the coal fields has been critical through- 
out the week. The strikers have lost no strength, and 
have, in very many cases, devoted their attention to inter- 
fering with the coal trains. Injunctions have been issued 
against them, and proclamations put out by the Governors 
of Indiana, Pennsylvania and Ohio. In Colorado there has 
been a great deal of terrorism, the strikers plundering 
shops of provisions and arms, and the citizens secretly or- 
ganizing to protect their property. Governor Waite, it is 
reported, has rendered himself liable to arrest by the 
United States authorities for sedition, on the claim that 
he sent the militia to Cripple Creek to prevent the deputy 
sheriffs from discharging their duty. Troops have been 
called out in Indiana and Ohio to protect the coal trains. 
An effort to secure a committee of arbitration, composed 
of the Governors of Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Indiana, 
Illinois, Ohio and Iowa, has failed. The coal operators re- 
main firm, and claim that they will soon start their mines 
againin Pennsylvania. Meanwhile the lack of coal is cre- 
ating distress in many places, and a considerable amount 
has been ordered from abroad. 


.... The Constitutional Convention at Albany has spent 
the greater part of the week in discussing rules and in the 
acceptance of petitions for amendments. The convention 
has also accepted a report from its Judiciary Committee 
declining to recognize the authority of Justice Mayham to 
issue an injunction against its jurisdiction over its own 
members. There is, on every side, the evidence of a desire 
to discuss the varied questions on a fair basis without 
partisan strife. Among the various petitions for amend- 
ments are some by labor delegates in regard to employers’ 
liability, abolition of convict labor, etc. The petitions for 
and against woman suffrage have been presented. 
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---.The Railway Employés Convention closed its session 
last week. One of the principal themes of discussion was 
that for a plan of compulsory arbitration involving the 
introduction in Congress of a bill compelling corporations 
to arbitrate all differences with their employés. There was 
much discussion, and finally the plank was adopted and a 
committee appointed to present a bill at Washington. 
With regard to uniting the different branches, a plan of 
limited federation was adopted as the only feasible one. 


----In Congress the Senate has been occupied discussing 
the lumber schedule for the Tariff bill, which was finally 
passed, and the question of the bounty on sugar was taken 
up. The investigation into the charges of undue influence 
by the sugar trust has been going on in executive session, 
Senatcr Hill making a strong appeal for open discussion. 
In the House the chief discussion has been on the bill re- 
pealing the tax on State bank circulation. 


---.-The inquiry of the Police Investigating Committee 
has been carried on through the week with great difficulty, 
owing to the threats made against the witnesses by the 
persons interested in defense of the police department. 
There is also difficulty in connection with furnishing the 
needed funds. Definite charges of bribery and blackmail 
have been presented against the different officers of the 
police force. 


....A special resolution stating the definite policy of this 
Government in regard to Hawaiian affairs to be non-inter- 
ference with them, has been unanimously passed in the 
Senate. 


..-- The International Temperance Congress was opened 
at Staten Island June 3d with a reception in honor of Gen. 
Neal Dow. General Dow was present, and took an active 
part. 


:---The appeal of Colonel Breckinridge has been re- 
jected by Judge Bradley, of the District Circuit Court, on 
a technicality. 


FOREIGN. 


In England it is reported that the Government has de- 
cided not to call an autumn session of Parliament, and has 
given assurances to the Welsh members that the Dises- 
tablishment bi)l will be made the first business of the 
next session. Mr. McCarthy has also announced that the 
Government has decided to send the Evicted Tenants bill 
to the House of Lords before the prorogation of Par- 
liament. The scope of the British protectorate has been 
stated to be limited to Uganda proper. With regard to 
the Anglo-Belgian agreement the Government announces 
that it has not interfered with other arrangements and 
will allow no interference with this. The French opposi- 
tion to the arrangement is very strong. The German po- 
sition apparently is not yet clearly stated, altho it appears 
that Germany will not interfere. Lord Salisbury, in an 
address in London, defended very earnestly the Upper 
House, saying that he believed it perfectly hopeless to try 
to sweep it away, and equally hopeless to try to reform it 
according to Lord Rosebery’s plan. He claimed that its 
chief advantage was that it opposed not popular objection 
but parliamentary intrigue, and that any House of Com- 
mons, heartily backed by the people of England, would 
never have much reason to complain of the House of 
Lords. Mr. Gladstone is rapidly recovering from the 
effects of the operation on his eye. 


.... There has been a revolution in Bulgaria. The Min- 
istry, headed by M. Stambuloff, resigned on May 29th. At 
first there were efforts to reconstruct the Ministry with 
M. Grecoff at its head. That, however, failed, and an- , 
other Ministry has been called by Prince Ferdinand under 
the lead of Messrs. Stoiloff and Gueshoff. According to 
the reports there have been many riots in different places, 
both in Sofia and Rustchuk and elsewhere. The official 
organ of Russia has intimated that the trouble is due to 
hostilities between Prince Ferdinand and Stambuloff, and 
in case the people should stand by the ex-Premier and there 
should be much disturbance European intervention would 
be rendered necessary. 


....In Hungary the Emperor having refused to crea te 
additional magnates in order to secure a majority for the 
Civil Marriage bill Dr. Wekerle, the Prime Minister of 
Hungary, has resigned and his place has been taken by 
Count Hedervary, of Croatia. This makes no change in 
the plan for carrying through the Civil Marriage bill. it 
is reported that the Emperor has made some concessions 
expressing his conviction that the passage of the bill is a 
political necessity. On the other hand it is reported from 
Rome that the Pope has expressed his satisfaction with the 
retirement of Dr. Wekerle and his gratitude at the failure 
of the bill. 


....For some time there has been disturbance in Korea, 
and on June ist the Korean Legation in Washington re- 
ceived a cablegram from the King of Seoul stating that 
the rebels had gained possession of Chunlato, the southern 
province of the kingdom, and that the lives of all foreigu- 
ers, of whom there are a number at and in the vicinity of 
Chemulpo, are in danger and require immediate protec- 
tion. As a result, the United States ship ‘‘ Baltimore” 
has been ordered to go from Nagasaki, Japan, to Chemulpo, 
forty-eight hours’ distance. 


....In France M. Dupuy has completed his Cabinet, 
which, however, does not contain any name of great polit- 
ical prominence, or any active leader of any legislative 
group, making it a sort of stop-gap Cabinet, or, as it is 
termed, “‘ Cabinet d@’ Affaires.” The policy of the Cabinet 
is announced to be specially for social and fiscal reforms 
M. Casimir-Perier has been elected President of the Cham- 
ber of Deputies. 

...-In Russia the police are still arresting political sus- 
pects throughout the Empire, it becoming evident that 
the extent of the plot is greater than wasat first supposed, 
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OUR SYMPOSIUM. 


SomE indication is given in our columns this week 
of the importance and variety of the questions. which 
the existence of the railroad has raised. In our ample 
pages the thirteen experts who have written so inter- 
estingly and instructively have touched but few of 
the many phases of this great subject. Lord Bacon 
said : “‘ There be three things which make a nation great 
and prosperous—a fertile soil, busy workshops and easy 
conveyances for men and goods from place to place.” 
He wrote before the day of railroads. Since then this 
easy mode of ‘‘conveyance for men and goods from 
place to place” has been devised ; and it is but just to 
say that it has done more to develop the prosperity of 
nations than anything else. We have the fertile soil; 
we have the busy workshops; without the railroads we 
could not have developed the former nor very greatly 
multiplied the latter. The railroad accompanies the 
pioveer. It does not wait until the rude settlement has 
developed into the orderly town or the well-appointed 
city, but cleaves its way into the wilderness, and is a 
potent factor in developing it and making it blossom 
like the rose. 

A Very interesting bit of history of one of our frontier 
States is given by Mr. Johnson in his article on Nebraska 
and the railroads. He shows how necessary it was for 
the development of that agricultural territory that it 
should have the facilities of the railroad, and how the 
railroad was endowed with rich sections of land as an 
inducement to it to anticipate that stage of settlement 
when a railroad enterprise would have been self-sustain- 
ing. It is a very temperate, well-considered article he 
has written; and those who have been wondering at the 
cause of the hostility to railroads in some of the West- 
ern States, will havea better understanding of it after 
they have read this article. This is one of those cases in 
which misapprehension and misunderstanding play a 
large part in creating and continuing an antagonism 
that is hurtful both to railroads and people. 

The articles of Vice President Webb and of the Presi- 
dent of the Wagner Palace Car Company show how 
railroad enterprise has developed from small begin- 
nings. The account of the early days of the New York 
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Central and of the very modest plans for it are very 
amusing in these days of gigantic undertakings. Evi- 
dently none of those who assisted in the construction of 
that pioneer road had any idea of what the future would 
do for railroads, or what railroads would do for the 
future. The large traveling public will be particularly 
interested in the account of the development of the pal- 
ace car and in the very full treatment given to this 
phase of railway enterprise by President Webb. 

An enterprise which has become so extensive, and 
which involves such large investments of capital and 
yields such an immense income must give employment 
to a great many men, and Superintendent Wattson has 
written most admirably about railroading as an employ- 
ment, showing its advantages and disadvantages. We 
are sure that young men who are looking about before 
deciding what shall be the business of their life will be 
glad to study this article, and it. may lead a number of 
them to decide to become railroaders. In this case they 
will find many.-excellent hints in Mr. Wattson’s article, 
who is himself a practical railroad man, having begun 
at the very foot of the ladder. The business is a great 
practical school, and those who come from the bottom to 
the top are graduates of it, and are thoroughly equipped 
for the important positions which are ever open to the 
right sort of men. 

We cannot here comment upon all the articles we 
publish this week ; but we hope that those who are inter- 
ested in the railroad and its relations to the public will 
give a careful consideration to all of them, not omitting 
to read the longer ones by Mr. Acworth, who, by the way, 
in the account he gives of the State-managed railroads of 
Europe does not afford very much support to the idea 
which many have advocated in this country of having 
the State buy up and manage our railroads, and by 
Aldace F. Walker, who in a very thoughtful article 
shows how the Federal power has gradually become the 
dominant power in the commerce of this nation. All 
who want to keep abreast of the times and understand 
the forces which are most powerful in molding our 
civilization and affecting our economic policies must 
study the railroad. Asa rule no class of persons gives a 
more intelligent consideration to these questions than 
ministers, and it is to provide them and others with the 
opportunity of this great of informing themselves of the 
development factor of our civilization, that we publish 
annually a railroad symposium. We may say that it 
is our own belief that a more valuable collection of ar- 
ticles than those we give this week has never been made, 


PEACE FOR HAWAII. 


THE mutterings and threatenings of the Royalists 
against the Provisional Government in Hawaii can now 
come to an end. They have persisted in believing that 
Congress would be guided by the views of President 
Cleveland and Secretary Gresham, and in some way or 
another restore Queen Liliuokalant to her lost throne. 
The unanimous action of the Senate, taken last Thursday, 
will put an end to that dream. The Committee on For- 
eign Affairs brought in a resolution to the effect that it 
is inadvisable at present to bring up the subject of an- 
nexation, and that the people of Hawaii must be left to 
govern themselves in their own way without interfer- 
ence from this country and protected by this country 
from interference from other nations. This was a com- 
promise resolution, intended to suit all parties, and it 
accordingly secured a unanimous vote. Mr. Mills, of 
Texas, declared that if he had not been paired he would 
have voted against it, because he believed that even now 
the Queen ought tobe restored. We suppose he is about 
the only man in the Senate who would go as far as that. 

By this action it is publicly proclaimed, what every 
one knew before, that the President’s policy of inter- 
ference with the affairs of Hawaii had come to an end, 
and that no further effort to restore the Queen by our 
Administration and no interference from any other 
source would be tolerated. The Queen must now sub- 
mit, and we fear she has lost her last chance of making 
any favorable terms with the Government. There was a 
time when she might have secured a generous allowance 
to support her in a state worthy of her previous rank; 
but we presume this is no longer the case. No treaty of 
annexation with the United States now would provide 
for her, and the Hawaiian people were too disgusted 
with her attempt to have their leaders beheaded or 
expelled to waste any sympathy on her. Those natives 
who have been deluded into the belief that she would be 
restored, and who have thus been persuaded to hold back 
their support from the new Government, will now cor- 
dially accept that Goverment and Constitution. ll this 
means annexation at a date not very faroff, and we trust 
it means that we are not to lose our interest in and our 
protection over Samoa. 

But the Senate was not allowed to take this unanimous 
action without a more positive utterance, We fear it 
was not out of any love for President Cleveland that 
Senator Vest insisted upon having the Senate vote its 
disapproval of the President’s policy inregard to Hawaii. 
Senator Vest is publicly on record as being ‘‘ out” with 
the President. In a letter to a constituent he says: 

“The President gave me distinctly to understand that 
he did not desire my advice in regard to appointments in 
Missouri, ani it was simply impossible for me without 
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forfeiting my self-respect, to approach him on that sub 
ject.” 

President Cleveland, he says, deliberately made 
appointments in Kansas City which no one in the 
Missouri delegation had recommended, and ‘‘did so in 
the most offensive manner,” for which reason Senator 
Vest made up his mind “to leave public life rather than 
to sacrifice my self-respect by approaching him upon the 
subject of patronage.” There being this ill-will in the 
Senator’s mind toward the President of his party we may 
presume there was some mischief in his putting forth a 
substitute for Senator Turpie’s resolution which had 
been agreed on by both sides. His amendment declared 
unqualifiedly against any project of annexing Hawaii, 
and this was laid on the table by a vote of more than 
two to one. Doubtless Senator Vest was quite willing it 
should be. It was, nevertheless, the plainest condemna- 
tion of the Hawaiian policy of the Government. 


» 
> 


CHILDREN’S DAY. 


THE two great modern discoveries are woman and the 
child. The world has been absorbed all these centuries 
withmen. Men have made its history, set up and over- 
thrown its governments, monopolized its enterprises 
privileges, glory, while women have been tolerated as a 
necessary evil, and children have only been regarded as 
possibilities of the future. The great Past recognized 
the man, the wife and the family. Under this latter 
head were hidden the children. Their individuality was 
merged, so to speak, in that convenient term. 

But in these days of overturnings and revolutions, 
when institutions hoary with age and canonized by cen- 
turies, are rudely classified as effete, and new ideas are 
irreverently thrust into their places, woman is asserted 
in such a positive manner that she can no longer hide her- 
self behind the veil of the centuries, but must come to the 
front, not only in the great secular but also in the reli- 
gious world. And as she comes forward in her hesitating, 
modest manner she brings the child with her. We have 
no woman’s day in our calendar, but we have children’s 
day. Children’s Day comes but once a year. Perhaps it 
is because woman’s day comes much oftener that we do 
not make an anniversary of it, and perhaps Children’s 
Day will some time disappear for the same reason. Cer- 
tainly there is no day in the year when we can afford 
to forget them. They are very dear, delightful lit- 
tle personages, a benediction to the home, to soci- 
ety, and certainly tothe Church. We are apt toconsider 
them in the Church relation only as possibilities of the 
future. They are potentialities of the present, and a 
Church that has no- place for them and only tolerates 
them because of what it expects them to become, is not 
half the Church it ought to be. 

Fit for the Sunday-school? Yes, of course. Fit for 
the Church?. Why not? Of such is the kingdom of 
Heaven. Let them in, take them in, high chairs and all, 








_into the very sanctuary ; not once a year, not for the 


purpose of a celebration ; but put them into the midst of 
every worshiping assembly, and if the service has to be 
modified, and the sermon shortened and simplified, why 
so much the better for all. What is meet for the king- 
dom of Heaven is meet for the children. 


> 


THE REFUSAL OF UNION. 


THE Southern Presbyterian General Assembly has, 
as we reported last week, by a three-fifths vote refused 
to consider overtures for organic union with the North- 
ern Presbyterians, proposed by the latter at the meeting 
of their General Assembly in Saratoga and forwarded by 
telegraph to the Southern Assembly. It was more than a 
refusal of union ; it was ascarcely courteous refusal even 
to consider the subject by appointing a committee. The 
importance of the vote lies notin its strength, for a three- 
fifths majority can be overcome, but in the reasons given 
for declining the proposition. 

Of the five reasons given three are worthy of consid- 
eration, and one is important. The others are merely 
formal and probably carry no weight in the minds of 
those who enunciated them. 

The first reason for refusing to consider union is ‘‘ The 
historic differences between the two Assemblies as to me 
relation of the Church of Christ to civil government.” 
This is a difference which goes back to the Civil War. 
At the opening of the Civil War the Presbyterian Gen- 
eral Assembly passed a vote disapproving secession and 
supporting the Government. To this action the Presby- 
terian churches in the seceding States took exception, 
saying that it was none of the business of the Church to 
make any pronunciamento in political matters ; and they 
then made it a special plank in their platform, which 
justified their withdrawal and their organization of 
a new Church, that the Church must not only be inde- 
pendent of the State, but must not meddle with it, even 
so far as to give advice or express an opinion. The war 
is over and the reason for the division is over, and this 
reason for the separation is all a thing of the past. Nev- 
ertheless the old stagers in the Southern Church, like 
Dr. Palmer, declare they will have no union until the 
Northern Church apologizes for its conduct during the 
war, and promises never to say a word about any 

question discussed in politics. This is as absurd as some 
of the reasons for the Scotch divisions which have been 
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-mported into this country, and which old Scotchmen 


find itso hard to explain to their children. Itis the 
veriest nonsense to keep apart on such a little point as 
this. 
A second feason for the refusal is given in the follow- 
ing language : 
“ The essential difference between the two Assemblies, 
as to woman’s sphere and work in the Church of Christ.” 


That difference we understand to be this: that the 
question whether a woman can open her mouth in 
church or Sunday-school is remanded by the Northern 
Assembly to the good judgment of the session, while in 
the Southern Church the General Assembly has, we be- 
lieve, laid down some law forbidding it as unscriptural. 
This appears to us an extremely insignificant point to 
raise as against union. It is not a large enough question 
to keep denominations apart. It would seem as if it 
might be made a matter of liberty of interpretation of 
Scripture, something to be left to the enlightening in- 
fluence of the Holy Spirit, whether the advice given the 
Church in old Corinth is now applicable in our civiliza- 
tion. 

Buta much more serious reason, and one which, if 
correctly stated, is final, is given in the following 
words : 

“To enter into organic union with the Northern Presby- 
terian Church involves the surrender of the plan of an in- 
dependent Negro Charch, which this Assembly regards as 
essential alike to the religious and social welfare of both 
races.’? : 

That is, the Southern Presbyterian Assembly holds that 
Negroes should not be encouraged to remain in com- 
munion with that Church ; it ought to be a white man’s 
Church and there ought to be a Negro Church for 
Negroes. This isthe statement of the Assembly; and the 
opinion there expressed would be indorsed, we presume, 
not simply by three-fifths but by nearly five-fifths of the 


- members. 


Not quite five-fifths, for the Rev. F. W. Sneed, of 
Columbia, Mo., made a short speech which called the 
Assembly to the very hights of duty, and which was re- 
ceived with a painful silence, as tho it had been called to 
the Day of Judgment. In it he challenged them to find 
a word in the Bible which would warrant him in refus- 
ing to welcome a colored person in his church. He told 
them that the kingdom of God rides high above all these 
divisions in the Church, and that for his part he was 
done with the spirit of them. 

On the other hand, the Northern Presbyterian Church 
thus far says that a Church of Christ should be large 
enough to hold Anglo-Saxons, Negroes, Indians, Chinese 
and Scotchmen. When a test case has come up in the As- 
sembly it has refused to sanction the Southern theory, 
altho we are well aware that there are a great many 
who would ‘be willing to yield this point as the price 
of union. Indeed it was confidently asserted on the floor 
of the Southern Assembly that the Northern Church was 
ready to make this surrender. We do not believe it, and 
yetit may be so; or it might be soif there were any such 
secession of the so-called liberal element from the North- 
ern Church as is sometimes talked about ; for we suppose 
it is a fact that those who are the minority in the North- 
ern Church in its present theological discussions 
represent the strongest advocates for the inclusion of the 
Negro. Such a policy, as that which divides the Church 
on a race line, we believe to be utterly unchristian. It is 
something which ought not to be granted, not even to 
secure so desirable a purpose as union. Let Northern 
and Southern Presbyterians remain apart a hundred 
years rather than that the Northern churches should tell 
the Negroes that their presence is no longer desired. It 
is better to keep the ten thousand Negro communicants 
which the Northern Church now has in the South, than 
to give them up for the sake of taking in a hundred 
thousand white communicants. Christ’s mission and 
ours is to the poor. 

But this division of the Presbyterian host cannot long 
continue. When two-fifths of the representatives of the 
Southern Church vote to appoint a committee on union, 
the end is in sight. The commissioners from Kentucky, 
Missouri and Florida and the border States, who see 
most of their Northern brethren, generally voted to 
consider the proposition, and their view must prevail 
ere long. A few men must die first, perhaps; but we 
believe that no insistence on little things, or even on 
caste, can long delay what is inevitable and what is 
right. 


~~ 





....-The United States Supreme Court has at last decided 
that no damages can be assessed against the city of New 
Orleans for the death of the Italians in the assault upon 


the parish prison on March 14th, 1891. The Court holds 


that the municipal corporations of Louisiana are not liable 
to any damages done by mobs or riotous assemblages, ex- 
cept for injury done to property. This leaves things in 
a very bad state, and the fault of it is with Congress. 
Every one remembers what international friction arose 
between Italy and the United States, growing out of the 
fact that a number of Italian citizens were taken out of 
the prison and lynched, and the United States paid money 
damages therefor to Italy as a matter of justice, altho 
the United States was perfectly powerless to punish ths 
crime. Yet this is just one of the cases where the United 
States would have authority if Congress would only make 
a law covering the protection of citizensof other countries, 
and it isa very great oversight that this is not yet done 
after the warning we have had. _ 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
Gditorial Votes. 


ALTHO the times are not such as to warrant unusual en- 

terprise in other lines of business, we offer to our sub- 
scribers this extraordinary number of THE INDEPENDENT. 
Even with our twelve extra pages, an increase of consider- 
ably more than one-third, we are very much cramped in 
some of our departments. We have published several rail- 
road symposiums ; but we doubt whether we have ever 
given one the equal of that in the present issue in variety, 
in interest and in importance, and we do not believe that 
such an array of contributors and such a series of valuable 
articles on the topic can be found in any single number 
of any other periodical. Vice President Webb, of the New 
York Central, gives an interesting chapter in the early his- 
tory of that road; Mr. B. B, Adams, editor of The Railroad 
Gazette, states admirably the fundamental points of the 
railroad problem ; President Jeffery, of the Denver and Rio 
Grande, shows the necessity of railroad traffic associations ; 
Superintendent Wattson, of the the West Shore, contrib- 
utes an extremely valuable article on railroading 
as an employment, an article which all young men 
will be glad to read; Dr. William Seward Webb, 
President of the Wagoner Palace Car Co., writes of 
palace cars and their history; the Hon. J. W. Johnson, 
Secretary of the Nebraska State Board of Transportation, 
in a very temperate article, describes the causes of the ap- 
parent hostility of the people of that State to the railroads ; 
J. F. Goddard, Commissioner, suggests modifications in 
the Interstate Commerce Act; H. T. Newcomb, of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, discusses the question of 
reasonable rates; Thomas L. Greene shows how the elec- 
tric railways are coming into competition with railroads; 
W. M. Acworth, of London, gives the year’s railroad his- 
tory in Europe and Australia; Aldace F. Walker contrib- 
utes a very valuable and thoughtful paper on a topic of 
great interest not only to railroad men, but to those who 
study the science of Government; Prof. F. C. Clark de- 
scribes the railroad situation in California, and there is 
also a thoughtful article in our Farm and Garden depart- 
ment by William N. Black on the electric railway move- 
ment. Besides this imposing array of articles, we have 
Kate Foote’s letter from Washington; a report by Dr. 
Lemuel Moss of the Baptist Anniversaries at Saratoga ; 
our usual departments ; stories by Lucy C. Lillie and Grace 
Duffield Goodwin; and poems by Charles Knowles Bolton, 
Danske Dandridge; James Buckham, Capt. R. Kelso Car- 
ter and Caroline L. Goodenough. 





THE program for the twenty-fourth annual Fourth-of- 
July Celebration at Roseland Park, Woodstock, Conn., is 
announced as follows: There will be addresses by Con- 
gressman Charles A. Russell, of Connecticut ; Senator O. 
H. Platt, of Connecticut, as President of the Day; Judge 
William Walter Phelps, of New Jersey; St. Clair McKel- 
way, Editor of The Brooklyn Eagle; Congressman Galusha 
A. Grow, of Pennsylvania; Pres. M. Woolsey Stryker, of 
Hamilton College; and Congressman J. H. Walker, of 
Massachusetts. Original poems will be read from Harriet 
Prescott Spofford, and Samuel Walter Foss, of Boston; 
Richard Burton, and Mrs. M. Phelps Dawson, of Hartford, 
the poem by the last-named being especially written for 
children, a new feature in the celebration. Among other 
attractions will be afternoon fireworks for children, fol- 
lowed by illuminations and fireworks in the evening, mak- 
ing a program that has never been surpassed. The celebra- 
tion is free to all. We shall, as usual, publish a full report 
of all the addresses. 


WITHOUT question Bishop Paret, of Maryland, is right, 
from the Prayer Book point of view, in denouncing before 
the Episcopal Convention of his diocese those two or three 
priests who have a confessional and burn incense and do 
various other things for which there is no warrant in the 
Prayer Book of the Protestant Episcopal Church. He de- 
clared that no individual clergyman has a right to change 
the rituai, that the law of the Church is plain, and that the 
breaking of itis anarchy. He concludes by declaring that 
those who have set the Church ritual aside and changed it 
in such a radical way to suit. themselves have “ perjured 
themselves before God.’”’ We suppose this is all technically 
true, but there area good many other things true. One is 
that the Thirty-nine Articles of the Church are not bind- 
ing. They have ceased to be authoritative by general con- 
sent. The oldest and chief theological seminary in the 
American Church does not teach the Calvinism which is so 
pronounced a feature of those Articles, and we donot know 
that any other seminary teaches it. In the same way ritu- 
alism in its most pronounced forms, which finds no place 
in the Prayer Book, has found a place in the Church; and 
that place can no longer be questioned, except it be in some 
Southern dioceses which yet retain for the most part the 
old Evangelical traditions. There are two churches in the 
Maryland diocese, the Mt. Calvary Church, of which Dr. 
Payne is rector, and St. Andrew’s Church, of which Dr. 
Dyer is rector, which go to the extremes of ritualism ; and 
in a paper before the annual convocation, last April, Dr. 
Dyer advocated the general introduction of a confessional 
and incense, and said that the ideal Church should utilize 
pictures, sculpture, lights, incense, flowers and music. In 
bis own church there were three clergymen present at 
certain hours to hear confessions, and he would have con- 
fessions made mandatory—an absurd enough proposition. 
Itis all that he could ask not to have them forbidden. 
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WE quoted recently some expressions from The Livig 
Church indicating opposition to union on the basis of the 
Cnicago-Lambeth Articles, as they are interpreted. It re- 
garded the letters of the bishops published in our columns 
as conclusive of the real position of the Episcopal Church 
respecting the Historic Episcopate ; but, taking alarm from 
the suggestion of Professor Mead that there would be noth- 
ing after union was accomplished to prevent the United 
Chyrch from abolishing the Historic Episcopate and 
changing the Prayer Book and ritual of the Church, it 
advised that the Articles be reconsidered or allowed to fall 
into “innocuous desuetude.” The Catholic Champion 
(Ritualistic) does not suggest anything so radical as this 
but insists upon a strict interpretation of the Articles, It 
asks why itis that some have said that it is “‘ not required 
to believe in the necessity of the Episcopate if the sepa- 
rate brethren will only come under it as a convenient 
order.” And it answers its own question thus : 

“Nothing but a garbling of the utterance of the House of 

Bishops and that such a brazen and persistent garbling that it 
has had a fair measure of success until the providential inter- 
vention of THE INDEPENDENT’s Episcopal symposium.” 
It declares that the position of the Episcopal Church has 
been misrepresented to other Churches and “offers an apol- 
ogy to the members of Protestant denominations who have 
been deceived by our temporarily insane fellow-churchmen 
and to whom it has come as a rude shock to find that the 
bishops never had the slightest idea of surrendering an 
atom of the Episcopal claim.’’ The Catholic Champion rep- 
resents an extreme party in that Church, and of course it 
wants union only upon terms which would require no con - 
cession on the part of the Episcopal Church. 


Not long ago Prof. David Swing (he is still called pro- 
fessor) preached a sermon in his Independent Church in 
Chicago on the decline of revivals. A curious comment 
upon the truth and timeliness of this observation is the 
report which we find in The Northwestern Christian Ad- 
vocate, of the same city, of the results of revivals in the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in the past three years. It 
says that the accessions for 1892 were about 240,000, those 
for 1893, 265,000, and those for the present year 326,250. 
This is a sufficient refutation of the charge that revivals 
are dying out, at least in the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
Our observation is that there were more conversions dur- 
ing the past winter than for many years previously. There 
has been no such interest for years in this great metropoli- 
tan district in the conversion of the unchurched classes, 
and our exchanges have been filled with reports of success- 
ful meetings in all parts of the country. The services of 
evangelists have been in constant demand, and their meet- 
ings have been unusually successful. We do not believe 
that the day of the revival is past by any means. It would 
be a bad thing for the Church if it were. Certainly there is 
not less interest on the part of pastors in revival efforts, 
altho the form of these efforts may have undergone some 
change in the past twenty-five years. As a means of arous- 
ing the indifferent, revival meetings are in great favor, 
and that, too, in Churches where they used to be frowned 
on. They are not likely to be given up unless some better 
method of reaching men and women and getting them con- 
verted should be devised. 


WILL the Southern Presbyterian papers please copy the 
following comment from The Western Watchman, of St. 
Louis, one of the leading Roman Catholic papers in the 
United States, on the refusal of their Church to consider 
union with the Northern Presbyterians because the Negro 
stood in the way ? 

“But how does this position before the law square with their 
position before the Gospel? The Presbyterian Church pretends 
to be orthodox and to be, in fact,the Church of Jesus Christ.’ 
That Church is Catholic, and was designed to embrace all na- 
tions. The Apostleswere told togo. ‘Go into the whole world. 
Preach the Gospel to every creature.’ How can- they deny ad- 
mission to any soul redeemed by Christ? Howcan they deny 
their ministry to any man with a soul in him, and the faith and 
love of Christ in hissoul? They confess themselves man-made 
churches, organized by worldly charters, and following the max- 
ims of the world in their treatment of the poor, 

* The colored Catholics in all our cities continue to attend our 
so-called white churches, and our white Catholies persist in 
attending the colored people’s churches. In this city it is said 
that more white people attend St. Elizabeth’s church than do 
colored people.” 

Does not this rebuke shame our Southern brethren ? 


THE campaign for female suffrage is fairly begun in Al- 
bany before the Constitutional Convention, and last Friday 
evening able speeches in favor of the reform were offered 
by Mrs. Mary Putnam Jacobi and others. Mrs. Jacobi re- 
minded the committee thit woman was not a mere append- 
age of the home, for in this State 360,000 women cross the 
threshold of home to pursue productive and gainful occu- 
pations, and yet have no vote; that in Brooklyn women 
pay taxes on one hundred and three million dollars of 
property, twenty-two per cent. ofall, and yet have no repre- 
sentation. She met the usual “‘ physical force” argument by 
showing that neither in Europe nor here does the ability to 
bear arms determine who shall vote, and reminded her 
hearers that if woman is relieved of the perils of war she 
gives a fair equivalent inthe perils of childbirth. The next 
day there was presented tothe convention the petition of 
the opponents of suffrage. They feared that the granting 
of it would reduce the legal privileges that women now 
enjoy; and they protested against its obligations being 
imposed until the majority of women had unmistakably, 
asked forit. They say, and it sounds as if a lawyer had 
perined the document: 

“Until a majority of the women of this State have indicated 
their desire to be subrogated to the obligations of the suffrage 
we do not think that the Convention will be justified in propos- 
ing to impose upon women the novel duties which they do not 


. wish to undertake, and the consequent deprivation of the privi- 


leges which they now enjoy.” 
The petitions against the omission of the word ‘ male”’ 
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from the conditions of suffrage run into the hundreds of 
thousands, and the arguments are earnest; but we pre- 
sume that New York will not this year grant the reform 
asked, no matter how reasonable. She will let Kansas, 
Colorado and Wyoming do the experimenting a while 
longer. 


Mr. STAMBULOFF is the most commanding figure in Bul- 
garian politics, and has long been at the head of the Gov- 
ernment. He is aman of positive will, somewhat arbitrary, 
and does not believe that too much liberty should be given 
to the people, but that a very considerable controlling 
authority should rest with Prince Ferdinand as ruler of 
the country. But with the improved education and grow- 
ing loveof liberty, we are not surprised that Stambuloff’s 
autocratic ways have produced such differences in the 
ministry that he has felt obliged to resign, anc that Mr. 
Stoiloff has been called to form a new ministry. Mr. Stoi- 
loff was a member of the class of 1871 that graduated from 
Robert College, ani has been before Prime Minister, and 
has filled the departments of justice, finance and foreign 
affairs. He is oneof the ablest and most trusted men in 
Bulgaria, and has always held out against Mr. Stambu- 
loff’s autocracy. A classmate of Mr. Stoiloff at Robert 
College, Mr. Gueshoff, is also in the Cabinet. as Minister of 
Finance. It is well to take the reports of disorders in Bul- 
garia with some allowance, as they come mostly through 
hostile Servian and French sources. 


....Kenneth F. Sutherland, who ran away to Canada, 
after sentence had been passed on him for complicity in the 
Gravesend frauds, has returned and surrendered himself 
and received additional sentence on new indictments. He 
has made a confession which shows the extent and charac- 
ter of the frauds committed in McKane’s bailiwick. He says 
that with his own hand he put several hundreds of fraudu- 
lent ballots in the boxes, and he estimates from direct and 
indirect knowledge, that between eight and nine hundred 
such votes cast in the second district, were fictitious, 
and that between fourteen and fifteen hundred illegal 
votes were cast in Gravesend. These fictitious votes, he says, 
were straight Democratic tickets. In view of Sutherland’s 
voluntary return and surrender of himself, which was due, 
it is said, to the condition of his business, the Court im- 
posed a light sentence. After he has served a year in the 
Penitentiary, he is to serve one year and eight months in 
State Prison, where McKane is spending a longer term. 
This Gravesend incident, with the swift and severe punish- 
ment which has fallen upon the villains in the plot, is one 
of great value. Nothing that has occurred in recent years 
has so emphasized the power of an aroused public senti- 
ment to secure the indictment and punishment of the 
guilty. 


...-Father Walworth has written an article for The 
Catho.ic World in which he tells the following extraordi- 
nary story in reference to a meeting of the American Board 
which he attended in bis youth: 

“The standing committee of the Board made a public report 

to the meeting, in which they recommended that thereafter all 
missionaries sent out to foreign missions should be single and 
rémain unmarried.” 
The story seemed incredible, and we wrote to Dr. A. C. 
Thompson, who knows the history of the Board better than 
any other living man, and he tells us that ‘‘ neither the 
‘standing committee’ nor any other committee ever pre- 
sented to the Board referred to a report, public or private, 
containing such a recommendation.’”’ He says that ‘“ the 
uniform sentiment of the Board and of its Prudential Com- 
mittee, from 1812 tothe present time, has favored the mar- 
riage of its nissionaries.”’ 


.... The Senate has taken up the sugar schedule, and is” 
giving a great deal of attention to it. This is one of the 
most difficult places in the Tariff bill to get over, and 
when that is passed the progress in the consideration of 
the bill will be more rapid. Meanwhile the opposition to 
the income tax is in nowise abating. A large and influen- 
tial meetivg was held in this city last week, and strong 
addresses were made against the measure by persons rep- 
resenting both political parties If the Senate gives any 
heed at all to the expressions of this part of the country it 
will surely eliminate the odious income tax feature from 
the Tariff bill. 

....The Temperance Congress, called chiefly to do honor 
to the veteran Prohibitionist, Gen. Neal Dow, has been 
in session this week. The sturdy old pioneer from Maine 
was in attendance and responded to the very cordial greet- 
ings given him by tongue and pen. His life stretches 
back nine tenths of a century, and in this time the great 
modern changes in our civilization have taken place. 
Some one now living may celebrate, ninety years hence, 
achievements in temperance as great as the overthrow of 


slavery. Philanthropy could do no greater service to 
humanity. 


....dn announcing the marriage of an actress, The Critic 
says she will return to the ‘‘ boards” under her stage 
name, and adds: 

** Itis also more than probable that she will be supported in 
the future, as she often has in the past, by her husband.” 


To understand the sentence the word “‘supported’’ must 
be interpreted in a technical sense. 


...»We hope that the great stress in the coal strike is 
past, and that a conflict between the military arm and the 
strikers will not take place. States must protect, even at 


the expense of life, and mobs must be put down when they 
forget the sacredness of law. - 


.... We assure our readers that it is not THE INDEPEFD- 
€NT nor any prejudiced Protestant paper, but it is two 


Cathalic papers which say that, since the last campaign of 
the bishop against them, “our editorial sentences are al) 
turned into ‘ speak-easies.’ ”’ 


...The Lutheran gives some valuable hints with regard 
to successful synodical meetings. It says: 


“*Synodical meetings are not the places for making speeches for 
the ame of speech-making.” e 


We suppose the Senate is the only place for that. 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


Ueligions Intelligence. 
THE BAPTISTS AT SARATOGA. 
BY LEMUEL MOSS, D.D. 

THE SECOND WEEK. 


RESUMING our record from the point reached last week, 
we come first to the seventieth anniversary of the Ameri- 
can Baptist Publication Society, whose headquarters are 
in Philadelphia. Immediately we are impressed with the 
absence of the Rev. Dr. Benjamin Griffith, recently de- 
ceased, who for more than thirty-six years was the corre- 
sponding secretary of the society,and led it from its narrow 
range of activities and comparative local significance to its 
truly national and international importance. It is in 
many ways suggestive and gratifying that so fit a success- 
or has been found as Col. Charles H. Banes. Colonel 
Banes, who is President of the Market Street National 
Bank, Philadelphia, and also superintendent of the 
Sunday-school of the Fifth Baptist Church, has eminent 
and special qualifications for his new duties. His practi- 
cal training in the army and the counting house, and his 


wide religious and philanthropic impulses, are supple- © 


mented by proved literary abilities,and a refined taste that 
may be properly called artistic. We have too few laymen 
who are equipped for such service, and we make iusuffi- 
cient use of those we have. If it be hinted that trained 
laymen cannot afford the pecuniary sacrifice involved iv 
accepting such positions, Colonel Banes would be the first 
to reply that laymen cannot afford to yield all the honor 
and higher compensations of such service to equally en- 
dowed and cultivated clergymen. As between the schol- 
arly bank president, or manufacturer, or merchant, and 
his scholarly pastor, who shall decide in their generous 
competitions for the privilege and honor of serving Christ 
and his cause? He has said it who has the right to say it, 
to his disciples of every intellectual and spiritual degree : 
*‘ All ye are brethren.”’ 

For our Publication Society is first of all a business es- 
tablishment, and must be managed on business principles. 
It is the maker and purveyor of literature. It not only 
makes denominational books and periodicals and tracts of 
every grade, for the child in the infant class and for the 
cultured student in his library or pulpit, but it gathers 
the very best of all literature, for all classes also, from 
America and Europe. Last year its business aggregated 
the large sum of $497,807.48, to which must be added, for 
rents, commissions and interest, $17,432.05. Its net assets, 
including real estate, fixtures, machinery, printing outfits, 
book plates, etc., amount to $892,062.20, aft-r making every 
deduction for the depreciation of plates and other mate- 
rials. It wasa hard year for the book business, and the 
sales were more than $15,000 less than the year preceding; 
but the showing is full of encouragement. The Sunday- 
school periodicals have now the enormous annual circula- 
tion of 34,621,500 copies, and are constantly improving in 
quality and increasing in number. The benevolent work 
of the Society—Sunday-school missionaries, colporters, 
Bible distribution, chapel cars, gifts of books, tracts, etc.— 
amounted for the year to $170,631.61. More than half of 
this sum is from the profits of the business and the income 
of invested funds, while the business also pays the salaries 
of the secretaries and other officers. Here there is surely 
room for enlargement, and ourchurches and Sunday-schools 
ought to make much more generous use of the splendid 
facilitiesof this society, its missionaries and colporters, in 
reacbing the children and the neglected of all ages, espe- 
cially the immigrants, both in country and city. The 
printed pages, attractively illustrated, can often speak a 
helpful and saving message even where there is no audible 
¥aoice to accompany it. 

It is Noteworthy that the Society is maturing plans for 
the publication of a larger number of works of the very 
highest class. While ministering not less to the children, 
the Sunday-school worker, the family, the preacher of lim- 
ited culture and resources, it wishes to serve the most 
scholarly among our ministers and laymen. Surely this is 
a wise purpose and aim. Something in this direction has 
already been done, and mnch more is contemplated. If it 
decides to establish a Baptist Review, quarterly or other- 
wise, of the very highest literary quality, it will doa much 
needed and most timely service in the judgment of very 
many of its warmest friends and supporters. This matter 
is now under consideration. 

The annual sermon before the Society, by the Rev. Dr. 
W. T. Chasé, of Philadelphia, was one of the most inspir- 
ing and edifying discourses heard at Saratoga. Its rever- 
ent and devotional spirit was fitly proclaimed in its text, 
“Thy kingdom come,” 

A word must be said concerning the “‘ chapel cars.’? The 
Publication Society was not the original inventor of these 
flying vehicles—the ‘‘Gospel on wheels”’; but it is by far 
their largest employer. There are now three of them in 
use, and the fourth is in the hands of the builders. They 
cost about $8,000 each, and are admirably arranged for 
convenience and service, fitted up with seats for about 130 
people, besides pulpit, organ, kitchen, sleeping apart- 
ments, closets, etc, The railroad men take very kindly to 
them, and they are doing excellent work among the small 
towns of the Northwest, the Pacific Coast and the South. 
The third car, just completed, is the personal gift of Mr. 
William Hills, of New York, in his wife’s behalf, and by 
her named “Glad Tidings.” 

Not to speak particularly of some excellent meetings 
held by the women’s societies and by the Young People’s 
Society, and of some popular services of an inter-denomina- 

tional sort, when Presbyterians and Baptists met upon the 
same platform, and of some pleasant courtesies between 
these two great bodies carried into effect by an interchange 
of delegations, we come now to the sessions which closed 
the series—the eightieth anniversary of our noble and be- 
loved foreign mission society, the American Baptist. Mis- 
sionary Union. This is our oldest national organ 
and goes back to the day when Adoniram Judson, the 
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“‘ Apostle of Rarma,” transferred his allegiance from the 


Congregationalists to the Baptists. He was thus,in a 
sense, the occasion of the establishment of the two venera- 
ble and strong evangelistic agencies—the American Board, 
organized in 1810, and our own Union, in 1814, upon both 
of which has rested most wonderfully the abundant bless- 
ing of God. 

The Missionary Union reported a deficit of $203,595.38, 
The expenditures for the year were $694,657.98. This sum 
was demanded to keep the Society’s operations up tothe . 
measure already reached, and did not permit any material 
advance. More than seventy persons have offered them. 
selves for foreign service, fully one-half of whom are re- 
garded as possessing superior qualifications ; but they must 
wait for enlarged contributions from thechurches. There 
are now, under the care of the Union, in Asia and Africa 
84 missions,with 1,256 stations and out-stations, 474 Ameri- 
can missionaries, 1,584 native helpers, 761 churches and 
96,109 communicants, the baptisms in 1893 being 4,886. Of 
the native churches more than half (384) are self-support- 
ing; and from all these churches have been received, for 
religious and school work, the encouraging sum of $56,- 
246.68. This matter of self-support and the gifts of native 
men and means for extending evangelistic work into “the 
regions beyond,” is receiving increased attention, and will 
speedily come into still greater prominence. No people 
can become regenerated except through their own co-opera- 
tion. The true and wise and apostolic missionary will 
render himself unnecessary at the earliest possible day, 
and push his operations into unevangelized places, making 
it,as Paul says of himself, his ‘ambition to preach the 
Gospel where Christ is not named.” Equally gratifying 
returns and equally urgent opportunities are reported 
from our 851 mission churches in Europe, with 1,145 
preachera and 89,119 communicants—in Sweden, Germany, 
Russia, Finland, Denmark, Norway, France, Spain— 
among whom the baptisms last year were 6.564. 

The most important subject before the Union this year 
was the relation of school work to evangelistic work at 
the Asiatic mission stations. A committee bad been con- 
sidering the matter ever since the last anniversary. Ques- 
tions covering every detail had been sent to every mission- 
ary on the field. Correspondence had been held with the 
prominent missionary bodies of America and Europe, The 
mass of facts collected had been tabulated and studied, 
and upon these was based the report of the committee, as 
read by its chairman, the Rev. Dr. Hovey, President of the 
Newton (Mass.) Theological Institution. It was a very 
strong document—comprehensive, judicial, conservative. 
Of course it favored education, especially elementary 
teaching, and the training of native preachers and helpers. 
But everything must be kept subordinate and auxiliary to 
the missionary purpose and motive, the preaching of the 
Gospel to every creature. High schools and colleges, under 
certain conditions, may be established, but the mainten- 
ance of such institutions must be devolved chiefly upon 
the natives themselves. They may be urged todo very 
many things, for their own development and elevation, 
that cannot wisely be undertaken for them by foreigners. 
Grants-in-aid for mission schools, by the British Govern- 
ment, which obtain to a very small extent in some parts of 
India, were not positively forbidden, but they were dis- 
tinctly discouraged, as inconsistent with the fundamental 
principles of the denomination, savoring too much of an 
alliance between Church and State; and they are to be dis- 
continued in every case as soon as practicable. 

Many important things must go unsaid and unnoticed 
and left to the readers of the elaborate and intensely in- 
teresting annual reports. The masterly address of Presi- 
dent A. H. Strong, the sermon by Dr. Tupper, the impres- 
sive narratives of returned missionaries, and (more im- 
pressive still) the absence of any new recruits for the 
foreign work, for the reasons already stated—these can only 
be named. There were exhibited the plans for a mission- 
ary steamer, to cost $20,000, the gift of some Presbyterian 
friends, to ply among the Loochoo Islands, south of Japan. 
The Union now has missionary property, church and school 
buildings, equipments, residences and grounds, etc., valued 
at $730,408. It asks for its activities during the current 
year not less than $609,000, and could wisely use twice that 
sum. The efficient secretaries, Drs. Mahie and Duncan, set 
a stimulating example for the present stress and need by 
contributing $500 each from their salaries. 

The Baptists of the United States now number 3,496,988, 
gathered in 38,122 churches. Their baptisms last year were 
176,977. They are growing at the rate of nearly four 
churches and more than 300 commuvicants every day in 
the year. They have numbers, wealth, influence, and 
phenomenal prosperity. They are to-day confronted by 
opportunities and obligations such as have never been 
more exalted and more imperative for any people since 
Christ ascended from Olivet. 

Saratoaa, N. Y. 


» 





THE Y.M.C. A. a — Ramescscre CONFER- 
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THE thirteenth International Conference of the Young 
Men’s Christian Associations of all lands, which was 
also the fiftieth anniversary of the founding of the first 
association, opened in London, June ist. For some time 
elaborate prepurations had been made for the delegates, of 
whom about 2,000 were expected, representing nearly 
every civilized country in the world, and some that are 
scarcely called civilized. By special permission of the 
Council of the City of London a large pavilion was erected 
near Waterloo Bridge on the Thames Embankment, which 
seats 21,000 people, and in it the delegates were served each 
day with luncheon and tea. The most important meet- 
ings, aside from the regular daily sessions ia Exeter Hall, 
were those in Westminster Abbey,St. Paul’s Cathedral, and 
Royal Albert Hall. They were preceded by a conference 
of the English committee under the chairmanship of Sir 
George Williams and the American International Com- 
mittee, represented by Morris K. Jesup, Cornelius Vander 
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pilt, R. C. Morse, R. R. McBurney, and others of this city ; 
Count Bernstorff, Chamberlain to the German Emperor ; 
Pastor Krummacher, President of the German National 
Committee ;_Jules Siegfried, ex-Minister of Commerce in 
France; Prince Oscar, of Norway and Sweden; the Rev. 
Gustav Tophel, of Geneva; David Mc Conaughy, of 
India, Chairman of the Central Committee, and others. 
Special reference was made to the death of Mr. Elbert B. 
Monroe, of this city, for so long chairman of the Interna- 
tional Committee, 

The openingservice of theconference was held in West- 
mipster Abbey at half-past six on the evening of June 1st, 
the music being led by the choir of the Abbey ; and the 
opening sermon was preached by Dr. Temple, Lord Bishop 
of London, from 1 John 2: 14.. He dwelt upon the special 
need of just such assistance as the Young Men’s Christian 
Association can give to young men in their effort to over- 
come the temptations of appetite and passion, such as 
assail all classes, and especially them. After the service in 
the Abbey an informal reception was given in Exeter Hall, 
which was crowded. Prayer was offered, and addresses 
made in French, German and Italian, delegates from dif- 
ferent couatries being welcomed each in their own lan- 
guage. The special address was made by Archdeacon Sin- 
clair, who was followed by Count Bernstorff, Lord Kin- 
nard and Dr. T. L. Cuyler, of Brooklyn. 

The second day’s session was called to order on Saturday, 

June 2d, in Exeter Hall, by the Rev. Gustav Tophel. Then 
came the election of officers, Sir George Williams, the 
founder of the Association, being elected president. Among 
the vice presidents were Count Bernstorff, Prince Oscar, 
H. Thane Miller, Cornelius Vanderbilt, John Wavamaker 
and Morris K. Jesup. At eleven o'clock the first topic of 
the conference, ** The Necessity for the Presence and Power 
of the Holy Spirit to the Associations and their Work,” 
was opened, in English, by the Rev. Prebendary H. W. 
Webb Peploe, of London, in French, by Pastor Appia, and 
in German, by Dr. Krummacher. The triennial report of 
the Central International Committee was then presented, 
giving in detail the work of the committee since the Am- 
sterdam Convention, which had been largely in Austria, 
Hungary and Latin countries. For this $4,500 had been 
expended during the last year, the larger part of which 
came from American and English friends of the committee, 
The subject for the evening session was ‘ Association 
Work for Young Men in Foreign Missionary Lands.” Mr. 
McConaugby spoke of the claims of the millions of young 
men of India and of the growth in Association work in that 
country. 

Mr. Wishard gave an account of his trip around the 
world, in which he visited China, Japan, Siam, Arabia, 
Persia and other countries. He referred to the last na- 
tional convention in India, and the stimulus it had given 
the work all over the country. There are now seventy-four 
associations in India. He said the American Committee 
proposed sending a new secretary to India, but more were 
needed; and he urged the associations to sustain this 
work, which was soimportant. He said the student class In 
the East was and would be, as it was everywhere else, the 
controlling influence in social, political and religious life. 
In China and Japan Government offices are held almost 
exclusively by college graduates ; and if this class of young 
men is reached with religious influence they will reach 
those nations. College Christian Associations are at work 
in Japan, China, Ceylon and India. Student life in the 
East is not very dissimilar from student life in the West, 
and students everywhere are ready to consider any new 
subject that is presented to them. The introduction of the 
educational system of the West has favorably impressed 
the students of the Occident and the Orient, and the reli- 
gion it represents is assured of a favorable hearing. In the 
last five years more than 2,000 educated young men, repre- 
senting nearly fifty colleges, had attended fourteen Chris- 
tian conferences in Asia. He closed with an earnest appeal 
for the 200,000,000 young men who had never heard of 
Christ, ° 

On Sunday jubilee sermons were preached both morning 
and evening in 1,400 churches in London and its suburbs, 
as well as all over Great Britain. Prominent among them 
were those by the Rev. Thomas Spurgeon, of the Metropoli- 
tan Tabernacle; Dr. Joseph Parker, of the City Temple; 
Dr. Pentecost and Dr. Gibson. In the afternoon Bible 
readings were given in different rooms in Exeter Hall, led 
by the Rev. F. B. Meyer, Dr. Baumgarten and the Rev. E. 
Barde, of Geneva, At the evening session at Exeter Hall 
the speakers were Charles E. Hurlbut, of Pittsburg, Penn., 
and 8. D. Gordon, of Cleveland, O. 





RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


THE Religious Tract Society of London at its recent 
annual meeting reported total receipts of $908,000. There 
had beeu 583 new publications sent out during the year. 
The society now publishes in 209 languages, dialects and 
characters. 


....-The General convention of the Christian Church, 
South, met at Norfolk, Va., May 4th. W. W. Staley, D.D., 
was elected president. The report on Elon College showed 
that $30,000 had been collected for the building fuud, and 
that the entire assets amounted to $61,000, It urged that 
endowment is the great work of this centennial year of the 
denomination. 


....A review of the work of the Salvation Army through- 
out the world gives the following facts: Corps and out- 
posts, 7,397; training garrisons, 66; slum posts, 64; res- 
cue homes, 49; prison gate homes, 12; homes of rest, 24; 
food and shelter depots, 58; factories and labor bureaus, 
32; farm colonies, 5; number of officers, 10,874; social 
officers, 443; rescue officers, 288; slum officers, 186; farm 
colony officers, 87; War Crys sold weekly, 580,532; Young 
Soldiers sold weekly, 147,582; magazines monthly, 114,990. 
The report for the United States shows 114 corps and out- 
posts, 14 slum posts, 5 rescue homes, 5 food fad shelter 
depots, and 1,634 officers, ' 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


..»«There is a movement in Chicago to have Sunday serv- 
ices in the various theaterse,specially lectures with a stere- 
opticon on the life of Christ, and prominent persons are con™ 
sidering topics along this liae. A special list of slides is to 
be prepared by the St. Andrew Brotherhood. The object of 
this is to gather the large number of people who on Sun- 
day will not go to a church, but are ready to enter a 
theater. 

----The American Baptist Home Missionary Society 
reports as total receipts for the year $405,213: from contri- 
butions and trust funds, $300,000, legacies $46.559. The 
total expenditures for the year were $524.156; for misgion- 
aries’ salaries $229,198,for teachers $93,934. The receipts 
for general missionary and educational purposes have 
averaged for eleven years $220,399; the receipts for last 
year were nearly $50,000 above the average. 


--»-Dr. L. W. Muaohall has just closed a series of revival 
meetings in Mobile, Ala., of very great interest and value. 
It is many years since there has been such a grand religious 
jubilee. The pastors and workers of the various Metho- 
dist, Baptist and Presbyterian churches had been for 
weeks and months making preparations for the meetings ; 


* and when Dr. Munhall arrived everything was ready. Day 


after day the great rink was crowded as it had never been 
filled before with people representing every sect, creed, de- 
nomination and condition of life. At the closing jubilee 
service the hall was packed so that there was not even 
standing room. Nearly 800 converts gathered near the 
stage among them men far advanced in life, as well as 
children. 


-..-The General Assembly of the United Presbyterian 
Church was held Jast week at Albany, Ore. It was excep- 
tionally weil attended, the number present being almost 
as large as usual, notwithstanding the great distance a 
good many had to go. There was little other than routine 
business. The reports of the different boards showed ex- 
cellent advance in many respects, and the outlook before 
the Church is one of harmony and growth. John A. Wil- 
son, D.D., Professor of Ecclesiastical History in the Theo- 
logical Seminary, at Allegheny, was elected moderator by 
an unusually unanimous vote. The opening sermon by the 
retiring moderator, Dr. James Bruce, of Andes, N. Y., 
from Isaiah 52: 1, was an earnest plea for setting forth the 
strength of the Church by prayer, faith, spirituality, 
truth and unity. 


.---An effort is being made by the Georgian branch of 
the Orthodox Greek Church to Christianize the numerous 
tribes of mountaineers scattered among the valleys of the 
Caucasus. The work is to be carried on by the ‘‘ Society 
for the Re-establishment of Christianity in the Caucasus,” 
with the Exarch of Georgia at its head, and among its 
leading members some of the most influential of the Geor- 
gian nobility. Until the twelfth and thirteenth centuries 
most of the Caucasian tribes, who are now either Moham- 
medan or semi-pagan, were ardent followers of the Greek 
ritual ; but under Turkish rule they soon feared to profess 
the Christian religion, and the immunvities promised them 
if they embraced Islam were sufficient inducements to the 
highlanders of the Caucasus to abandon a persecuted faith 
and adopt that of their conquerors. It is to win them back 
to Christianity that the Georgian Church has now set it- 
self, 


....The United Presbyterian Synod of Scotland at its 
last annual meeting in Edinburgh reported a church mem- 
bership of 188,706, an increase of 1,631. This is considered 
very encouraging, and an indication that “the Church is 
telling on the community beyond her own families. On 
the question of Church Union reference was made to the 
fact that seven different branches had been consolidated 
to form the United Presbyterian Church, and it stood 
always in the line of union with other bodies, especially the 

. FreeChurch. The Report on foreign missions showed that 
there are 71 ordained European missionaries in Jamaica, 
Trinidad, Old Calabar, Caffraria, India, China(Manchuria) 
and Japan. The iocome of the ordinary fund was about 
$166.000, a decrease of $11,000. The congregational contri- 
butions, however, showed an advance of $5,000. The Min- 
isters’ Temperance Society in its report showed an increase 
in the number of total abstainers. : 


...- The General Assembly of the Southern Presbyterian 
Church adjourned May 28th, to meet next year at Dallas, 
Tex. The action in the case of Miss Sadie M. Means, re- 
ported in substance last week, stated that the records show 
irregularity of action by the session which seems to have 
reached its decision without formal trial and with undue 
haste at the first and only meeting of the court. The sen- 
tence was also declared to be unduly severe. Accordingly, 
the decision of the Synod in restoring Miss Means, was af- 
firmed, altho the Assembly reaffirmed, in strong language, 
its conviction as to the universal and perpetual obligation 
to keep the Sabbath Day holy. The Committee on Foreign 
Correspondence reported on the Pan-Presbyterian Alliarce 
recommending the withdrawal of the Southern Church. 
Afver some earnest opposition, the recommendation was 
laid on the table. A resolution providing for a committee 
of three to confer with the Home Mission Board of the 
Northern Church in regard to unnecessary competition in 
fields occupied by both Boards, was adopted after some dis- 
cussion. 


....The annual report of the directors of the American 
Unitarian Association makes reference to the general 
finaucial depression. The receipts of $51,000 are $9,000 less 
than those of the year before. They havethus been obliged 
to decline new workin all parts of the country even when 
there was promise of great success. Speaking of the state 
of the churches and the work of church extension, the 
effort has been to strengthen and consolidate work already 

‘begun rather than toenlarge. Still in the Middle States 
there has been some advance. The Southern work has en- 
countered peculiar obstacles, the social condition not being 

to immigrants of Unitarian antecedents. 
There are, however, at several places societies that give 
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promise of strength. In the West, again, it is different. 
The growth on the Pacific coast is reported as well-nigh 
phenomenal, the three societies of ten years ago having 
multiplied tenfold. The most important feature of the 
year’s work in Japan has been the erection of a comely 
and commodious mission house and the establishment of a 
number of preaching stations. With regard to the future 
the belief is expressed that they cannot much longer pro- 
ceed on the protracted scale of the past year. To decline 
fresh enterprises or even aid for those which have been un- 
dertaken is to make the existence as a missionary body 
useless ; therefore there follows an earnest plea for not less 
than $80,000 for the coming year, to be increased speedily to 
$100,000. 


-..-The sixty-fifth session of the Synod of the Reformed 
Presbyterian Church (Covenanters) opened ia Philadelphia 
May 30th. The Rev. J.C. McFeeters was chosen moderator. 
The reports of the different boards were presented. The 
Board of Foreign Missions showed good progress in Syria 
and Southern Asia Minor, notwithstanding the opposition 
of the Government, evidently with the purpose of driving 
the missionaries from the field. The working force in the 
foreign field includes four ordained ministers, one a physi- 
cian, two medical missionaries, seven ladies, and thirty- 
seven native preachers and teachers. The expenditures had 
exceeded the receipts by something over $5,000. The Com- 
mittee on the Signs of the Times made speciai reference of 
the rejection by the Committee of Congress of the divine 
claim to constitutional recognition as the crowning public 
sorrow of the year. An earnest appeal was made for 
stronger position on temperance and against the use of 
tobacco. The report on Sabbath observations made special 
reference of the Sunday newspaper and indorsed the zeal 
and devotion of those who denied themselves the privilege - 
and advantage of attending the World’s Fair because of 
its desecration of the Sabbath. A. J. MacFarland, D.D., 
ex-moderator, was appointed to lecture upon Bible politics 
and civil government in the different churches, under the 
auspices of the Testimony-Bearing Committee. 


-..-There were several important questions before the 
Cumberland Presbyterian General Assembly at Eugene, 
Ore. A series of overtures had been sent to the presbyter- 
ies relative to woman’s eligibility to the office of ruling 
elder and deacon. Out of the 126 presbyteries 100 re- 
sponded ; 32 voted for the first series of amendments, mak- 
ing women eligible to these offices ; 15 for the second set, 
excluding women from the right to be elders and deacons; 
58 voted against any change. Some of these held that the 
proposed amendments were not legally submitted. None 
of the amendments thus carried. In connection with this 
was the question of the standing of Mrs. L. M. Woosley, of 
Kentueky. The matter had been referred to a special com- 
mittee and again transferred to the judiciary committee. 
This committee presented a majority and minority report. 
The majority report held that there is no prevision in the 
constitution and discipline of the Church for the licensure 
and ordination of women to the work of the Gospel ministry; 
that there is no authocity in the Scripture forit, and that 
thus the action of the presbytery in ordaining Mrs. Woosley 
is null and void, while the action of the synod in opposition 
to the presbytery and in retiring the name of Mrs. Woosley 
from the list of ministers was right and should be reaffirmed. 
The minority report, after citing fully the circumstances 
in the case, claimed that, in view of previous action, the 
real position of the synod was that, while Mrs. Woosley is 
an ordained minister, her ordination is irregular; that 
such ordination cannot be removed by simply erasing the 
name from the list of miuisters ; and that, in consequence, 
the action of the synod be reversed and the case remanded 
for further steps, and that meanwhile all ministerial acts , 
of Mrs. Woosley be held lawful and valid. After consider- 
able discussion the majority report was adopted by a final 
vote of 87 to 78. Subsequently a resolution was passed in- 
dorsing Mrs. Woosley as a lay evangelist, and commending 
her as a consecrated and efficient laborer in the work. 
There was considerable discussion, also, with regard to 
theological seminaries, and tbe position to be taken 
toward candidates for regular graduation. There was 
considerable feeling that there should be the largest liber- 
ty in this respect; but at last a resolution was passed ap- 
proving the action of the faculty of the theological semina- 
ry in refusing to admit candidates for regular graduation 
unless they are able to take the regular theological course 
profitably. The question of a change of name rvas decided 
unanimously against further agitation of the proposition. 


...» There has been a feeling for some time among liberal 
Presbyterians that they need a definite organization for 
the pressing of their views in regard to church matters, 
especially with reference tothe action taken by the last 
few General Assemblies in regard to Professors Briggs and 
Smith, the theological seminaries and the interpretation 
of the Standards. Accordingly, there has been formed 
what is called *‘ The Presbyterian League of New York and 
Vicinity.” A circular states that its object is set forth in 
the following declaration cf its principles : 

“I. The league aims to secure the constitutional rights of its 
members, as well as those of all other Presbyterians, as far asits 
influencecan reach. It holds that the Presbyterian standard of 
qualification fur office bearers is to be found in the statements of 
the written constitution of the Church as far as these conform to 
the infallible rule of faith and life preserved for us in the Scrip- 
tures; and that no resolutions, deliverances, judgments, or other 
votes of the majority of any ecclesiastical body, can form a part 
of this standard until they have been, by due process, incorpo- 
rated iti the written constitution. 

“IL, The league aims to bring about,sooner or later, the re- 
versal of the burdensome and unjust ecclesiastical action 
recently taken by courts of the Presbyterian Church. 

“ILI. The league aims at the adoption by the Church of needed 
amendments to the Book of Discipline, according to’ the mode 

_ constitutignally provided for amendments. 

“IV, The league desires to encourage all study of the Bible 
and al. attempts made in humble reliance upon the Spirit of 
God, sq to restate the difficult questions of theology, and so to 
present the truth as it isin Jesps as to remove stumblipg blocks 
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out of the way, enrich the experience of the Church, and equip it 
for its great work of preaching the Gospel to every creature. 

“'V. The league aims to secure, as soon as practicable, a better 
declaration of the faith of the Church than it now possesses—if 
possible, in the form of a short and simple creed, expressed, as 
far as may be, in scriptural language. 

“VI. The league aims at increased efficiency in the practical 
life of the Church, declaring its readiness to adapt methods of 
Christian work to varying needs; to employ new methods where 
these seem called for, and to make room for diversities of gifts. 
It recognizes the Holy Spirit as the living Teacher of the Church, 
and looks to him directly for guidance. It expresses its readi- 
ness to co-operate with all who labor to reclaim the lost, to meet 
physical needs, to solve social problems, and to build up Christ- 
like character. 

“VII. The league longs and prays for the visible unity of the 

Church of Christ on earth; deplores the present wasteful divi- 
sions, and declares its sympathy with all those who are honestly 
and earnestly seeking to heal these divisions and to realize the 
Savior’s prayer ‘ That they all may be one.’” 
Among the signers to the circular are A. P. Atterbury, 
D.D., Prof. Francis Brown, John Crosby Brown, William 
E. Dodge, J. H. Hoadley, D.D., J. Balcom Shaw, D.D, J. 
Lampman, D.D., William A.Wheelock and others. The idea 
of this organization is further explained to be not so much 
to carry on aggressive warfare, as to express the convic- 
tion of a large number of Presbyterians that certain 
positions taken in the recent Assembly, as in its predeces- 
sors, are not in accord with the true spirit of the Standards, 
and by a full discussion of these topics to do what they can 
to convince the Church at large of the correctness of their 
view. The signers of the circular claim the right of 
every member of the Church to express his personal opinion 
and by legitimate means to secure the accord to that 
opinion of those who differ from him. 








Missions. 
A GLIMPSE AT AN OLD FIELD. 





BY MRS. HARRIET C. STEVENS, 
MISSIONARY OF THE AMERICAN BAPTIST MISSIONARY UNION] 





WHILE educated Hindus and Mohammedans have been 
testing the gullibility of American Christians as to the 
beauties of their religions and the slight effect years of 
Christian effort have made upon them, let us see whether 
it has uot more than “scratched the surface” of Buddhism 
in Burma. 

The Gospel has been preached in Maulmain for less than 
seventy years, and whatis there to show for it ? 

As you land at the Tavoy wharf and look up at the first 


signboard, you will see, in English and Burmese, Mission , 


Road. Another street running at right angles with it is 
known as Christian Street. Nearly opposite the junction 
of these roads stands the Burman Baptist Chapel, a solid 
brick structure, kept in neat repair by the members of the 
church. The Christians living in these streets have good, 
substantial houses, some larger than the missionary's 
house, well furnished, with an air of comfort about them. 
The church numbers 250 members at present, and probably 
as Many more have gone home t« lory. They support 
their own pastor and a city missionary. There is a flour- 
ishing Sunday-school of 180 members. A Woman’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union, a Woman’s Evangelical Society, 
and a Toungoo Missionary Society collect mouey month- 
ly for their respective work. 

The young people are strong in the Y. P. S.C. E., and a 
circle of King’s Daughters. The latter have done efficient 
service in connection with the Mission dispensary and hos- 
pital the past year. The contributions of the church las 
year averaged about Rs. 6, or $2 per member. : 

Last Week a poor Toungthoo Christian, living thirty 
odd miles from town, was burned out.. This week the mis- 
sionary takes to his relief Rs. 62, or over $20, as a freewil, 
offering from his Christian brethren and sisters. The Bud- 
dhist would sit stolidly by and say : ‘‘ It is his fate. Proba- 
bly hecommitted some great sin in a former state of exist- 
ence, for which this is the punishment.” I have seen boats 
overturned in the swift currents of the Irrawaddy River 
and other boats sailing by, not offering the least help to 
the struggling men in the water, because they would not 
“interfere with a man’s fate.” 

Four large Christian schools show what Christianity is 
doing for the young. Twenty years ago it was difficult to 
keep Burman girls in school after they knew how to read 
and write. Now they are eager to pass the higher stand- 
ards, and their needlework would compare favorably with 
that of any girls of their age in America. A Burman 
Christian doctor, educated in America, said that when he 
first returned to this country he could not make a living 
practicing medicine ; so he took up teaching for a number 
of years. He has now a lucrative practice among the hea- 
then as well as Christians. 

The progress of Christianity among these bigoted hea- 
then is slow, it is true, so is the progress of a glacier on 
the mountain side. Onecan scarcely see it; but it moves 
with resistless power, grinding to atoms whatever ob- 
structs its way. So I believe, in God’s own good time, 
Christianity will crush the hoary religions of the East, 
sweeping away the vile religion of the Hindus, the sensual 
religion of the followers of the False Prophet, and the 
cold, selfish, hopeless religion of the Buddhist. 

MAULMAIN, BURMA. 


> 
> 


NEARLY three years ago an enterprising missionary in 
connection with the Swedish Mission Union made the per- 
ilous journey across the Thian Shan Mountains into Chi- 
nese Turkestan, accompanied by an assistant Armenian 
preacher. He was so pleased with the country and its peo- 
ple that he advised his society to allow the Armenian 
preacher to remain. This was readily assented to. and the 
Armenian took up his residence at Kashgar. The Swedish 
Union has now resolved to extend the sphere of its opera- 
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tions; and two European missionaries will leave Sweden 
this month, one of whom will live in Kasbgar and the 
other in Yarkand. This is the beginning of Christian 
missionary enterprise in this portion of the Chinese Em- 
pire. Meanwhile the British and Foreign Bible Society 
has been utilizing the linguistic talents of the Armenian 
assistant in producing a version of the four Gospe's in the 
dialect of Chinese Turkestan, and already two Gospels are 
nearly completed. 


Biblical Research. 


Mr. FLINDERS PETRIE, who is at the head of the Eng- 
lish excavations in Egypt, has made some remarkable dis- 
coveries at Koptos. He believes that the earliest civilized 
Egyptians entered Egypt by way of Koptos, and secured 
permission to excavate there. He has been wonderfully 
rewarded by finding prehistoric objects which precede the 
time of the first dynasty, and the historic remains of thir- 
ty-five kings extending from the fourth dynasty until 300 
A.D. The prehistoric objects are in form of limestone 
statues of a god roughly made, with figures of a fetish 
pole decorated with a feather and garland and representa- 
tions of the ostrich, elephant, etc. Pieces of pottery, stat- 
ues and relief, found in the earliest part of the temple of 
the local god Min or Khem, go back to the time of the first 
and third dynasties and explain the rise of Egyptian art. 
A period of pottery thus found explains the peculiar con- 
ventions of the stone sculpture. 











....M. de Morgan, in the course of his excavations at 
Satckarah, in Egypt, has found a singular relic, namely, 
the tomb of a certain Mera, his wife and his son. Mera 
lived during the days of Tetas, a king of the sixth dynasty. 
The tomb consists of no fewer than thirty-one rooms aud 
walks. In eighteen of these there are decorated sculptures, 
which are very well preserved. In one of the rooms, which 
is filled with columns, there is also a statue of Mera, nearly 
eight feet high. The burial room of his wife is especially 
beautiful. The leading pictures on the walls are weeping 
women, laborers working in metals, dancing figures, and 
the like. This monument is one of the most beautiful that 
has ever been found in the land of the Pharaohs. 


....-The newly discovered Latin translation of the 
Clemens Fpistle to the Corinthians, of which mention was 
made in these columns in the issue of May 17th, has been 
made the subject of valuable investigations by Professor 
Wilfflin. His work is entitled ‘‘ Die lateinische Ueberset- 
zung des Korintherbriefes des Clemens.” The materials 
were discovered by Wdlfflin in Italian libraries, and he thus 
utilizes data not known to the original discoverer, who 
had searched only the libraries of France, England and 
Belgium. 


....Among the newer interesting contributions to the 
Old Testament discussions in Germany is a translation of 
Professor Green’s Hebrew Feasts. It is done by Otto 
secher, pastor of’the German Evangelical Church in 
Elmira, N. Y., and is entitled ‘‘ Die Feste der Hebrier.” 
The publisher is Berthelsmann, in Giitersloh, and price 
four marks. It is exceedingly rare that an American 
technical theological work is translated into German. 








Che Sunday-School. 


LESSON FOR JUNE 17TH. 
THE WOES OF THE DRUNKARD.—PRovERBs 23 : 29-35. 











GOLDEN TEXT.—Look not upon the wine when it is red. 
—PROVERBS 23: 31. 

NoTEs.—This passage occurs in a section of the book, 
beginning with chapter 22: 17, and going through the next 
chapter, which resembles the first chapter in being ad- 
monitions by a father, or teacher, to his ‘‘son,” and having 
connected passages like those of the present lesson. First, 
we have a mention of the ‘‘ woes ’’ caused by intemperance. 
They include quarrels, physical injuries and bleared eyes. 
———‘ Wine.”’—By wine is meant, as always in the Bible, 
the fermented juice of the grape, while strong drink is an 
intoxicating liquor made of dates or any other substance. 
The biblical wine was always somewhat intoxicating. ——— 
“ Tarry long.”’—The thought is of prolonged feasts. Bar- 
rooms were not known then, and there were not con- 
veniences for poor people to get drunk easily. These 
were full feasts of the richer people generally. 
“Go to seek out mixed wine.”—People who 
are adepts at inventing or concocting the choicest 
sorts of wine, mixed with spices or drugs or gums to in- 
crease its intoxicating power. They were connoisseurs, 
who devoted themselves to the pleasures of the table. 
“Shaul behold strange things.” —Better than the “strange 
women” of the Old Version. It is parallel with the next 
clause; the eye of a drunken man sees strange, imaginary 
sights, and his tongue babbles crooked, meaningless 











things. Neither eye nor tongue acts normally. There is 
possible reference even to delirium tremens. “Lieth 
down in the midst of the sea.”—As senseless. A drunken 


man has no sense of danger. He lies down ina gutter or a 
roadway, where he is in the greatest danger. “*1 was 
not hurt.”—The drunken stupor makes him insensible to 
pain as well as danger, and so leaves him doubly unpro- 
tected. 

Instruction.—The remedy which the wise man gives to: 
his son for drunkenness is a very radical one. It is, not to 
look on wine. That is the extremest total abstinence. We 
may not have the right to interpret this advice too liter- 
ally, for there is no doubt that the best of men in old times 
used wine moderately as a beverage; but even then the 
drift was toward total abstinence. In the time of their 
temple service the priests were forbidden to use any wine; 
and there were the Nazarites, who were under a perpetual 
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vow to abstain totally. Such abstention was regarded as 
a special virtue if not required. It is here imposed as a 
positive duty on those who are in danger of over-indul- 
ce. . 
“The writer’s contempt is poured on rich, well-to-do men, 
who delight in knowing all about wines and just how they 
should be drunk. We have many such people now, but 
these connoisseurs are not likely to be in the Sunday- 
school. 

This lesson really is a prophecy of the present day, when, 
employing Paul’s principle not to taste of what makes ° 
one’s brother to offend, we have learned the general rule of 
total abstinence. If we are obliged to admit that the good 
men of Bible times used wine, yet we have improved in our 
sense of duty. There bas been progress in morals since 
Solomon’s times in rules against polygamy, slavery and 
wine drinking. 

The saddest thing in the whole lesson, describing the 
evils of intoxication, is given in the last verse. The drunk- 
ard, coming out of his debauch, wants to repeat it. He 
says: ‘“When shall I awake? I will seek it yet again.” 
The drunkard loses his moral force, his will power. He 
becomes a slave to the habit. He is no longer a free man. 
He knows he is a fool, and he wants to be a fool. 

Don’t say that this description applies to one who uses 
whisky, brandy and distilled liquors, but not to one who 
uses beer or light intoxicating liquors. In the old tim:s 
there were no distilled liquors. Even the “‘strong drink ” 
was not distilled. It was a sort of beer or wine. It is pure 
wine that did all this evil, and which we are advised not to 
look on. 

For an interesting Oriental illustration of this lesson,see 
the last article in ‘‘ Young and Old’”’ last week. 








School and College 


THE commencement exercises of the University of the 
City of New York were held in Music Hall last week. 
Seven were graduated as Bachelor of Arts, 17 as Bachelor 
of Science, 40 as Bachelor of Philosophy, 18 as Master of 
Pedagogy, and 7 as Doctor of Pedagogy. Degrees were 
given as follows: Doctor of Philosophy to 8; Master of 
Arts, on examination, to 10; Master of Science, on exami- 
nation, to 3; Civil Engineer to 4: Master of Philosophy, on 
examination, to one; Doctor of Laws to J. Nimmo, Jr., of 
Washington, D. C., and F. F. Ellinwoo1l, D. D., of New 
York, and Doctor of Divinity to H. T. McEwen, of New 
York; C. H. McClellan, New York; J. McVey, Bing- 
hamton, and T. Rees, of Wales. Chancellor McCracken 
in his address said that this was the tenth commence- 
ment in which he had taken part as the executive officer 
of the university. Speaking of the immediate future of 
the university, he said : 
“* Next October Ist, will see our six university faculties distrib- 
uted as follows: The Medical on the East River; the Law and 
Pedagogy and half the Graduate faculty in the noble building 
already begun on Washington Square. Then, imitating ancient 
Israel, while we leave three tribes and a half on this side of the 
river, we cross over with half the Graduate faculty, the Engi- 
neering faculty, and last and most interesting of all. with the Uni- 
versity Undergraduate College faculty, to the other side of Har- 
lem. The University College will begin in its new home with an 
entirely new organization, and with two new professorships, 
which have been added in order to establish the group system. 
With new system, new faculty and new quarters, the new Uni- 
versity College begins a new era. While so much is new, we hold 
fast at least to this much of the old—the moral -purpose which 
founded this university, and the resolve, through her, to serve 
this great city, this continent of ours, and the whole world.” 
....The thirteenth commencement last week of Tus- 
kegee Normal and Industria! Institute, was, in many re- 
spects, the best in its history—a fitting closing for this the 
most successful year, despite the ‘‘ panicky” times. A 
class of twenty-four young men and women were gradu- 
ated from the normal department, and four young women 
from'the dressmaking department. There was an excel- 
lent display of exhibits from the industrial and academic 
departments, setting forth in full detail every phase of the 
work. Some of the especial features of the closing 
‘day were: The dedication of a new bell donated by some 
Northern friends bearing this very suggestive inscription 
from Emerson’s pen: ‘‘Go put thy creed into thy deed, 
nor speak with double tongue”’; the graduating exercises, 
at which six of the class spoke very pleasingly and sensi- 
bly; the address of the orator of -the day, the Hon. Geo. 
W. Murray, of South Carolina, the sole Negro in the pres- 
ent Congress, who spoke eloquently and hopefully regard- 
ing matters of vital importance to the thousands (and 
there were about 3,000 persons present) who had come from 
everywhere to hear him; the speech of the Hon. Jno. G. 
Harris, State Superintendent of Education. which showed 
an excellent spirit on the part of the speaker, a typical 
Southerner of the old school, and which was replete with 
good advice. 


...»Hampton Normaland Agricultural Institute has just ~ 
closed the twenty sixth year of its school work. Dr. 
Charles H. Parkhurst delivered the address to the gradu- 
ating class, and Drs. Strieby, McKenzie, McVickar, and 
many other prominent clergymen and laymen attended the 
exercises. Several of the speakers referred to the eminent 
services of Gen. S. C. Armstrong, who is succeeded in the 
presidency by Dr. H. B. Frissell, who has completed bis 
first year of service. The visitors to Hampton were very 
much interested in the shops where industrial education is 
carried on. There are fourteen of them, in which Indian 
and Negro boys and girls work as apprentices to learn 
trades, or as laborers to accumulatefunds. Eight centsan 
hour is allowed toa boy. There are now over 800 graduates 
of the institution, including Indians and Negroes, and 
many of them have achieved great success in life. One of 
the Negro graduates of 1890 has bought fifty acres of land, 
built a house with six rooms, stocked his farm with horses 
and sheep, hogs, poultry and cattle, and cultivates twelve 
acres of corn, besides other crops. 
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_.«sWoodstock Academy (Woodstock, Conn.), with a 
larger number of students than at anytime during a score 
of years or more, has surprised its best friends by its pros- 
perity the past year under its able and popular principal, 
Mr. E. R. Hall. The graduating exercises will take place 
June 15th, and an interesting program has been arranged. 
Eight students will graduate, and connect themselves with 
Yale, Amherst, Columbia and other colleges. The friends 
of the academy have succeeded, during the past few years, 
in raising a very handsome endowment fund amounting 
to some $15,000 or more; but that amount, liberal as it has 
been considered to be in the past, in view of its previous 
condition, is not adequate to place the academy on the 
same footing with the best institutions of its class in New 
England. Its friends are now urged to help swell that 
fund to $50,000, which is the mark fixed upon as necessary. 

....The seventy-fifth annual commencement of Mary- 
ville College took place May 3ist. The graduating class 
consisted of four young women and nine men, all the lat- 
ter completing the classical course. The past year has 
been in many respects the best in the history of the col- 
lege, 374 students having been in attendance. 


....Horatio W. Parker, of Boston, has been elected to 
succeed Dr. Stoeckel as Battell Professor of Music at Yale, 
Dr. Stoeckel having resigned. 








Sanitary. 


THERE has been a great quickening ‘‘out West” lately 
in the matter of legal regulation of medical practice. The 
new States, with about one man to a square mile of fresh, 
uncontaminated soil, have very different sanitary problems 
to solve than the older Eastern ones; but they have their 
State Boards of Health, and the first step that many of 
them have taken is to look into the ‘‘ diplomas ”’ of doctors. 
In too mauy cases they have been worthless—and the West- 
ern States seem determined to have every modern improve- 
ment, and have passed stringent laws as to the “‘ registra- 
tion’’—calling for certified testimonials to a thorough 
medical course; and wise men lacking these who can pos- 
sibly afford it, take the earliest train for the post-graduate 
school. Another class to whom its practical teachings are 
a boon and blessing are the country physicians—busy, 
meritorious men—who perceive, when they get their medi- 
cal periodicals, that the science of medicine is a very differ- 
ent thing from what it was previous to the development of 
Bacteriology, and that they are ‘‘ behind the age.” They, 
too, come, see the new methods; experience the quickening 
power of the stimulating mind of a professor who is full 
of zeal and knowledge, and go back to their homes far bet- 
ter fitted to serve their generation than before they came 
to this unique, valuable means of making up for what they 
have missed. 

.--.In England, from 1866 to 1889, the average mortality 
was 22,19 per 1,000 people living; but from 1880 to 1889 
the average fell to 19.08 in the 1,000. Thus three lives out 
of every 1,000 were saved, and as the most destructive dis- 
eases—typhoid from infected drinking water—attacks those 
under thirty, and typhus, which came from old infected 
houses (now happily ‘‘improved ”’ off from the face of the 
earth), attacks men in the productive, wage-earning mid- 
dle period of life, it is easily seen that the gain in a pecun- 
iary point of view is something astonishing. Farr, in his 
Vital statistics, estimates the value of human life in Eng- 
land at $770 a head, and the gain in lives saved in the 
decade under consideration, estimated in hard dollars, 
reaches the enormous total of $650,000,000. In this estimate 
no account is taken of the grief from loss of loved ones, 
and the misery of the inevitable sickness prevailing among 
unsanitary conditions; but viewed solely from the stand- 
point of economics, in these ten years the country gained 
more than had been expended in sanitary improvements 
in fifteen years. 


....It is hard for an old-fashioned farmer on an isolated 
farm to bring himself to believe in the widespread preva- 
lence of tuberculosis among cattle, and still harder for 
him to realize that fatal germs, that will eventually carry 
off tender infants, can hide themselves in the innocent 
looking milk. But not so very long ago a dairy, not far 
from New York City, was suspected of the infection. 





Specimens of milk from twelve out of twenty-five cows 


were found to contain tubercle bacilli, and portions of this 
milk were injected—with thorough aseptic proportions— 
intoa healthy Guinea pig. The animal gradually emaciated, 
and in three weeks died. The autopsy showed cheesy 
tubercles at’ the centers of the mesenteric and inguinal 
glands, and the liver and spleen were teeming with miliary 
tubercles, The dairy from which that milk came was 
promptly condemned by the Health Board. 


+++-There are few “ pick-me-ups” equal in potency and 
pleasant effects to a cup of well-made tea; few things 
that will so put to flight “the tired feeling” millions of 
brain-workers are familiar with; per contra, there are few 
More injurious compounds put into human stomachs than 
the long-steeped decoctions, replete with astringent 
tannin, that the average Hibernian charwoman imbibes in 
boundless quantities. What is well-made tea? To begin, 
the tea itself must be good; and then the making of it in 
a heated pot with freshly boiled water, standing just long 
enough—that is a fine art thatcan beacquired, but only by 
patience and persevering study. 


...-A California doctor had a claim of $30,000 against the 
estate of a millionaire for services rendered, which the ex- 
ec utors and heirs allowed, but the judge cut down to $10,- 
000, saying: “‘Iam at a loss to recall a case in which so 
much hss been charged by a physician.” How about 
lawyers’ fees ? 


-...New York City appropriated in one year, for sani- 
tary purpose<, $435,000, while fourteen States, including 
some of the largest and wealthiest, appropriated $449,000, 
This is the penalty for bej ng the gateway of thenation, 
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....-In a paper recently read before the Royal Society on 
the sight of insects, Mr. A. Mallock reaffirms the truth 
of Miiller’s theory of insect vision. This view is opposed 
by cert»in physiologists who have considered that each 
lens of a composite eye formed a complete image which 
was taken cognizance of by the nerves in the same way as 
the vertebrate eye, and that the whole of these images 
were in some way added together and arranged by the 
brain. Mallock gives some optical reasons to show that 
Miiller’s view is the true one. He concludes, and thus 
agrees with Plateau, that insects do not see well, at any 
rate as regards their power of defining distant objects ; and 
their behavior certainly favors this view. It might be 
asked, What advantage, then, have insects with compound 
eyes over those with simple eyes? Mallock answers, that 
the advantage over simple-eyed animals lies in the fact that 
there is hardly any practical limit to the nearness of the 
objects they can examine. ‘‘ With the composite eye, 
indeed, the closer the object the better the sight, for the 
greater will be the number of lenses employed to produce 
the impression; whereas, in the simple eye the focal 
length of the lens limits the distance at which a distinct 
view can be obtained.’” He gives a table containing meas- 
ures of the diameters and angles betweer the axes of the 
lenses of various insect eyes, and states that the best of 
the eyes would give a picture about as good as if executed 
in rather coarse wood work and viewed at a distance of a 
foot, ‘‘ and altho a distant landscape could only be indiffer- 
ently represented on such a coarse-grained structure, it 
would do very well for things near enough to occupy a 
considerable part of the field of view.” 





A SINGULAR discussion is going on in the Old World 
as to which is of the most use to humanity, the man of 
science or the so-called practical man. The discussion has 
grown out of Mr. Darwin’s observations on the motion of 
tendrils in climbing plants. Tendrils aid the plant in 
climbing, and, failing to find anything, they twist and turn 
a long timé before they die, in search of something to cling 
to. They often spend several days or even longer in this 
way when they die of exhaustion. If, however, they find 
something to cling to in an early period of their forma- 
tion, they remain green and juicy for a considerable time. 
This fact, it is contended, shows that motion is exhaustive, 
and, as motion can only be supported by a heavy draft on 
nutrition, the long continued motion of tendrils must be a 
heavy draft on the vital powers of the plant. For this 
reason, it is urged in behalf of science, all cultivated 
plants which have tendrils should either have the tendrils 
cut off as soon as they appear, or be furnished with the op- 
portunity to attach the tendrils to something at once on 
their formation. But the practical man retorts that this 
was known a hundred years or more before Mr. Darwiu's 
time, as the famous growers of grapes under glass had 
found out that tendrils were an injury, tho knowing noth- 
ing of their twisting and turning tendency, and hence sedu- 
lously plucked them off on their first appearance. The 
final retort was that while the grape grower found out 
that it was good practice in grape culture, they could not 
apply it to anything else because they did not know why it 
benefited the grape, and could not know that it would 
benefit anything else, while Mr. Darwin’s observations on 
wotion enables the practical man to apply the practice to 
everything, and to apply it understandingly. The consen- 
sus of opinion seems to be that, on the whole, the man of 
science has the best of the argument. 


.---Specimens of the American lungfish (Lepidosiren 
paradozxa) have been sent to London from the upper Rio 
Paraguay. This and the Prolopterus of African rivers 
have been thought by Dr. Ayers to be congeneric, and even 
varieties of our species, but their generic distinction has 
been lately reaffirmed by German and English authorities. 


..--The white rhinoceros has become nearly if not quite 
extinct. There are two stuffed specimens in England and 
one in the Cape Town Museum. It is the largest species of 
the genus. 








Personals. 





ONE of the most interesting and picturesque characters 
in the country was Dr. Alexander Kohut, rabbi of the con- 
gregation Ahavath-Chesed (Brotherhood of Mercy), who 
was buried from that synagog on Tuesday of last week. 
Dr. Kohut was born in a little Hungarian village not 
much more than forty years ago. He attended a Jewish 
school of a sort which may be found evenin this city at the 
present time, where the instruction is almost wholly given 
in the big folios of the unpointed Talmud. He was but 
thirteen years old when he learned, to his surprise and in- 
dignation, that the Talmudic Arfikh of Rabbi Nathan con- 
tained numerous errors in Latin and Greek etymologies, 
and that important words and references were omitted. 
He expressed his disgust to his teachers, and was sound- 
ly rebuked therefor. But he then and there made up his 
mind that he would prepare an Arfikh which should be 
complete and correct. That work then became the object 
of his life. He studied with the most distinguished He- 
braists, such as Gratz, Bernays, Zuckerman, Schmdlders 
and Frankel, and was at last able to begin his work, to 
which he devoted twenty-five years. Meanwhile he be- 
came known as one of the most learned European rabbis, 
and was called from Vienna to be rabbi of the Temple 
Ahavath-Chesed. Here, through the generosity of Jacob H. 
Schiff, he was able to complete the publication of his great 
work, the earlier volumes of which had already appeared, 
and which make nine large, closely printed volumes all in 
unpointed Hebrew, except where some modern book is 
quoted, or some Arabic, Syriac, Greek, Latin, German or 


- English word is mentioned in giving the genetic relation- - 


chips of the Hebrew. These volumes will remain for a 
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long while the standard encyclopedia of Hebrew literature 
and his permanent monument. Meanwhile he was search- 
ing into every field of fresh investigation, examining new- 
ly discovered manuscripts bearing on Hebrew studies, and 
publishing the result of his studies wherever he could find 
an opportunity. THE INDEPENDENT has had some of the 
fruit of bis scholarship. He was a man of boyish simplic- 
ity of manner and most delightful enthusiasm, one of the 
best examples of the scholarly Hebrew. As might be ex- 
pected, he was conservative in his religious views, as the 
following letter to Prof. W. H. Green, written May 2d, will 
indicate : 

“Allow me to express to you my cordial admiration and high 
sense of gratification of your excellent résumé and refutation of 
higher criticism in the current issue of THe INDEPENDENT. It 
is,indeed, a source of deep pleasure and pride to every pious 
reader of the Bible to hear these reverent views at a time when 
the Kuenen-Wellhausen theories are so significantly rampant.” 
He was much loved asa pastor, and altho he had directed 
that his funeral services should be conducted in the sim- 
plest manner possible, the immense temple was filied with 
his admiring friends, who crowded the great audience 
room, with its large platform and its long galleries. The 
services were as simple as he could have asked: two He- 
brew prayers and one English prayer, an addressin English 
and another in German and three English hymns. It 
looks odd to a Gentile to see such a large congregation, 
half of them men, and every one with a tall silk hat on 
and a rabbi standing to offer an English prayer without 
removing his silk hat; but the evidences of deep feeling 
were everywhere to be observed. 








Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 
APSEY, W. S., D.D., Cambridge, Mass., withdraws his resig- 
nation. 
aba. G. D., Hamilton Theo. Sem., accepts call to Amsterdam, 


CHAMBERS, TILeston F., 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 

a, C. S., Nashville, Tenn., accepts call to Greenville, 
8. C. 


Rochester Theo. Sem., called to 


FLETCHER, DEAcon, W. Bay City, called to Bay City, Mich. 

HOLDEN, C. H., Fargo, N. D., called to Alpena, Mich. 

PLATT, J. E., Saline, called to Manchester, Mich. 

SANFORD, Ezra T., ord. May 25th, Cornwall, N. Y. 

SMITH, FRANK A., Somerville, called to New Brunswick, N. J. 

; CONGREGATIONAL. 

ANDERSON, George S., ord. May 15th, Bennington, N. H. 

BAIR, W. R., Longton, accepts call to Dunlap, Kan, 

BEARD, JosepaH R., ord. recently, Creston, Ia. 

BELANGER, J. A., ord. May 22d, Pittsfield, O. 

BOND, JAMES, ord. May 24th, Union ch., Painesville, Oo. 

BOWLER, STEPHEN L., Springfield, Me., resigns. 

BROWNJOHN, George W., Bryant, S. D., resigns. 

BRIER, Joun W., Lodi, accepts call to Antioch, Cai. 

BROWN, D. M., Dayton, O., accepts call to Anna, III. 

CHAMBERLAIN, B. N., Youngstown, O., resigns. 

CHAPIN, Georce E., Hubbardstown, Mass., resigns. 

CRANE, Joun F., Rosedale and Pine Grove, Mich., resigns. 

DIXON, JuLran H., Chamberlain. S. D., resigns. 

DUNSMORE, H. CHARLES, accepts call to permanent pastorate, 
McPherson, Kan. 

EASTMAN, A. J. (Free Bap.), Franconia, accepts call to Little- 
ton, ‘ 

FERRIER, WIL11AM W., Port Angeles, Wash , called to Pacific 
Grove, Cal. 

FERRIS, Szeymowr C., Syracuse, called to Gasport, N. Y. 

FISK, FRANKLIN L., Garner, Ia., resigns. 

GREIN, ALBERT L., Yale Sem., accepts call to Buffalo, N. Y. 

HEATH, Avsert H., St. Paul, Minn., accepts call to St. Johns- 
bury, Vt. 


HUNTINGTON, Joun C., Minneapolis, Minn., called to Oakley 
Branch, Union Park ch., Chicago, Il. 


LO. Sea W., Pocatello, Idaho, accepts call to Ogden, ' 
tah. 


MORSE, WARREN, South Williamstown, Mass., resigns. 

MORTON, W. Henry, ord. May !7th, Unionville, O. 

MURPHY, GeorGe, Oxford, Me., resigns. 

et nhng ~G Ws. L., Bangor Sem., accepts call to Green’s Land- 
ing, Me. 

TANNER, ALLAN A., ord. May 19th, Pueblo, Col. 

baie 5 eit THoMAS W., Dawson, accepts call to Glen Ullin, 


WALKER, Jonn J., Andover Sem., called to Belchertown, Mass. 

WARREN, Ws. F., Saugus, Mass., called to Kingston, N. H. 

veo Epwin S., Pacific Grove, accepts call to Oakland , 
al. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 
CLELAND, T. H., Springfield, Mo., accepts call to 
Minn. 
CUTLER, W. A., inst. May 22d, Sullivan, Ind. 
FISHBURN, W. H., Chillicothe, called to Columbus, O. 
FITZ-SIMONS, E. W., Harmony, accepts call to Snow Hill, Md 
HILL, E. Yares, inst. May 20th, Christ Chapel, Chicago, Ill. 
HILLMAN, T. M., inst. May 24th, Gettysburg, O. 
KALB, C. E., Topeka, accepts call to Pleasant Ridge, Kan. 
= A. Epwin, Wilmington, Del., called to Fort Collins, 
‘ol. 


Duluth, 


MITCHELL, L. W., Rochester, Minn., called to South ch., Chi- 
cago, 

OLIVER, WILtsAM J.. inst. recently Beatrice, Neb. 

RICE, H. G., Delphi, called to Monticello, Ind. 

TOURTELLOT, GEorGE M., inst. May 22d, Dows, Ia. 

WHORRALL, CHARLES W., Chicago. called to Peoria, Ill. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

BUTLER, E. C., Unit., Beverly, accepts call to Quincy, Mass. 

CLARK, James £., Cumb. Pres., Russellville, Ky., called to Mc- 
Minnville, Tenn. 

ha ; tS B., Univ., Lockport, N. Y., accepts call to Hoopes- 
on, Ill. 

GIDNEY, J. B., Free Bapt., to be inst. June Ist, Central City, Ia. 

JENKINS, Ws. H., Free Bapt., Kearneysville, W. Va., accepts 
call to Providence, R. I. 

LITTLEFIELD, Georce E., Unit., Ayer, Mass., accepts call to 
Peterboro, N. H. 

a inte H. A., Univ., Buffalo. accepts call to Clarendon, 


MILLER, Henpsrson N., Luth., Gettysburg Sem., accepts call 
to Brunswick, Md. 
NIXDORFF, G. A., Luth., Georgetown, D. C., resigns. 
SPOEHR, E., Luth., Detroit, Mich., accepts call to Logan, O. 
TOWNE, R. D., Univ., Dubuque, Ia., called to Lewiston, Me. 
val. Dex BOSCH, T. M., Ref. Dutch, inst. recently Lucas, 
ich. 


WALKER, J. R., Cumb, Pres., inst. May 20th, San Jose, Cal, 
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The Poems of William Watson. New Edition ; rear- 
ranged by the Author, with Additions. (New York: Mac- 
millan & Co. $1.25.) This volume, beautifully printed 
on heavy cream paper, and hand-omely bound, bas a strik- 
ing profile of the author for frontispiece. The title is some- 
what misleading, as the book does not contain all of Mr. 
Watson’s poems; but most of his best pieces’ are here. 
‘‘Wordsworth’s Grave,” “ Lachbryms Musarum,” ‘‘Shel- 
ley’s Centenary” and ‘In Laleham Churchyard” are 
elegaic poems of singular beauty and unusual individual- 
ity of style. Many of the lyrical bits have a haunting 
effect, vaguely reminding us of those fragments and scraps 
of imperishable beauty scattered through the Anthology. 
Mr. Watson is a rare genius, slender, perhaps, and master 
of a lute with but two or three strings. What music he 
makes is divine. His art is simple, and yet, in choice of 
words and dexterity of phrasing, he belongs to the latest 
school of polishers and varnishers. It is heavily to his 
credit, however, that this excessive, almost finical, atten- 
tion to the conventional graces of diction, rhyme and 
rhythm has not led him into feebleness of vision or a di- 
luted form of expression. The influence of Wordsworth 
appears more in the manner than in the matter of his 
verse. What is most notably lackiug is the major strain. 
Mr. Watson is nothing if not a minor poet; but he is full 
of the rich charm of genius, and we admire him for the 
English patriotism that thrills through his English song. 

Little New World Idyls, and Other Poems, by John 
James Piatt (London and New York, Longmans, Green & 
Co., $1.25), is a fine edition of Mr. Piatt’s poems, racy of the 
West and brimming with the spirit of field, wood and 
prairie. There has never been a more truly American poet 
than Mr. Piatt. 

Adirondack Readings, by Edward Sherwood Creamer 
(Buffalo, Charles Wells Moulton), is a collection of verses, 
musical at times and witty here and there, which do not 
demand hard study to be understood. Simple and unpre- 
tentious the author sings what he feels. 

The Divine Comedy of Dante lranslated into English 
Verse. By Thomas William Parsons. (Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25.) With a preface by Prof. Charles 
Eliot Norton and a memorial sketch by Louise Imogen 
Guiney, this incomplete but excellent piece of work by the 
late Dr. Parsons is set before the reading public in the best 
possible form. Professor Norton sounds the keynote of 
just criticism, and Miss Guiney expresses appreciation with* 
her usual delightful individuality of style. Our own feel- 
ing is that Dr. Parsons was not a poet of high power, but 
was rather a patient aud painstaking maker of verse. His 
personality must have been sivgularly winning ; he made 
the choicest of friends ; his poetry, however, lacks just the 
lift of inspiration, as is evidenced by Poems, a volume con- 
taining his original work in verse, which is before us from 
the same publishers (price, $1.25). Much that is admirable 
in diction and interesting in thought, and much that bears 
the stamp of high aims and correct methods of art are 
found here; but the poet’s rich strain of inspiration is 
rarely heard. It is the utterance of a sweet, industrious 
rugged and sound nature that we hear. Dr. Parsons’sname 
will “shine bright in American literature,” as Professor 
Norton says; but it will not shine as vhe name of a poet 
distinguished for soul-reaching song, nor will many 
poems of all these here gathered provably stand the test of 
time. 
adopt it: ‘‘ The aquiline character is not here. The sweep 
of wing, the compressed force of stroke, the reserved power 
are wapting.’”’ Without these there is no “ grazing the 
stars,” there is no kinship to Dante. Asalyrist pure and 

simple Dr. Parsons was smooth, quietly charming, and 
sometimes picturesquely vivid; he was never inspired. 

The Mayic House, and Other Poems. By Duncan Camp- 
bell Scott. (Ottawa: J. Durie& Son.) The bevy of young 
Canadian singers, warbling and twittering so melodiously 
of late, holds notruer genius (of that delicate and slight 
nature which reminds us of the field sparrow’s) than the 
author of these poems. Mr. Scott is an artist refined, diffi- 
cult to please and patiently laborious, with a turn for un- 
usual word-combinations and fanciful quirks of style ; but 
he has the quality of imagination which commands a cer- 
tain magic, slight, airy, a trifle monotonous, the very 
essence of fascination. Hereisa fragment torn from his 
** Reed Player ’’: 

“And now unseen along the shrouded mead 
« 4 One went under the hill: 
He blew a cadence on his mellow reed, 
That trembled and was still. 


It seemed as if a line of amber fire 
Had shot the gathered dusk, 
-As if had blown a wind from ancient Tyre 
* Laden with myrrh and musk. 


“* He gave his luring note amid the fern; 
Its enigmatic fall 
Haunted the hollow dusk with golden turn 
And argent interval.” 
We choose these stanzas not as the best or the worst of Mr. 
Scott’s poetry; but to give the reader an example of how 
the fin de siécle spirit is drawn out to the last degree of 
tenuousness in some of his pieces. The lines we have itali- 
cized are as soft and musical as any flute-tune; but we 
cannot find much meaning in them beyond a mellow bub- 
bliog of vowels and a fine lapse of consonants. Not all of 
Mr. Scott’s verse has this fault ; a great part of it is clearly 
and strongly descriptive with a wholesome truthfulness to 
nature. What we like best are the faithful reflections of 
Canadian color and the fine perspectives of Canadian 
scenes ; these make the beautiful pages authentic and cap- 
tivating. 
The Specimens of Greek Tragedy, translated by Goldwin 


Professor Norton says the final word, and we _ 
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Smith, D.C.L. (2 volumes, $2.50), which come to us from 
Macmillan & Co., are exeellent in respect of their adapta- 
tion to the needs of those who must get their Greek trag- 
édy from English renderings. A®schylus, Sophocles and 
Euripides are chosen from with judgment and translated 
smoothly and well, if not with any great exhibition of 
poetical genius, at least, in a scholarly style; and the re- 
sult is as good as great care and honest labor could 
make it. 

Ghazels from the Divan of Hafiz. Done into English 
by Justin Huntly McCarthy. (Imported by Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $2.00.) These translations are in prose form, 
but they preserve, perhaps better than could a rendering 
in verse, the spirit of the old self-lauding poet of Shiraz. 
The book is a beautiful piece of work. Only two hundred 
copies come to America. 

The Humors of the Court, and Other Poems. By Robert 
Bridges. (New York: Macmillan & Co. $1.25.) We like 
Mr. Bridges’s lyrics and pastoral bits better than his com- 
edy. Some of these short pieces are fairly fragrant of the 
country. ‘*The Wionowers”’ is especially strong as a free- 
hand sketch of rusticsimplicity. ‘‘ The Garden in Septem- 
ter ” is a rich gush of color. 

East and West. The Discovery, of America and Other 
Poems. By Ernest Francisco Fenollosa. (New York : 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co.) Even with the author’s prefa- 
tory explanation to assist our vision we cannot be sure that 
we clearly see what the chief poem in this superb volume 
is about. We can, however, enjoy to the fullest many a 
passage of gorgeous description and many a musical piece 
of singularly constructed verse scattered through its fifty- 
five pages. East and West is a nebulous production, pure 
stardust we feel sure, which might have been cundensed 
intosomething diviuely brilliant. As itisthere are spaces 
of filmy, crepuscular dimness, like milky-way bands, con- 
necting spots of splendid and perfectly imagined sub- 
stance. ‘‘The Discovery of America,’ is an experiment 
in music-poetry much in the manner of Lanier’s metrical 
and rhythmical dreams, but lacking the close-set, vigorous 
waves of force and the haunting suggestiveness that dis- 
tinguish ‘*The Marshes of Glynn” and some other poems 
by the Southern poet. Lanier came as near counterpoint 
in verse as word music may everarrive. But Mr. Fenollosa 
is too diffuse in his symphonic expression; we lose the 
effect of plangency, the under-drumming of the stream, as 
we read. Were it unsparingly revised until rid uf redun- 
dancies, were it compressed so that the true poetry would 
crush out the mere jingle and phrase-sprays, and so made 
into a finished piece of imaginative creation, this produc- 
tion would be a notable poem instead of being, what it 
now is, a glowing and humming chaos of sound and color. 

We have been thus frank in regard to the faults of Mr. 
Fenollosa’s work, because of our profound admiration of 
his striking abilities as a poet. Certainly there are evi- 
dences in these pages of a genius as rare as it is vigorous; 
of an almost unlimited command of words; of a soul full 
of music, color, fire; of an imagination flexible, nimble, 
young. What is lacking seems to be self control, the mas- 
ter’s restraint, the gift of knowing when to stop, the lofty 
scorn of mere decoration, and that close economy which 
makes the greatest poets always seem too stingy to say the 
utmost that they can. Had we the space we could fill a 
column of extracts to prove that there is beautiful poetry 
in these pages, poetry of a high order, glowing, thrilling, 
captivating ; and we could fill other columns with what 
should by all means have been rejected as a mere overflow 
of enthusiasm anda passion for the making of sonorous and 
phosporescent waves of words. Mr. Fenollosa has high 
success before him, and there is but one way of reaching it, 
the narrow, hard way of refusal and restraint. 

Allegretto, by Gertrude Hall (Boston : Roberts Brothers 
31:50), is a fanciful little book in which the verses and the 
illustratiOns.seem to be playing jack-straws and making 
funny faces at one another. Every page is bright, and 
provocative of “‘ good-natured views and moods of levity.” 

The Marshlands. By J. F. Herbin. (Windsor, N.S.: J. 
J. Anslow.) Readers of THE INDEPENDENT will remember 
with pleasure poems by this Canadian author, published 
in these columns. We are glad to recognize our favorite 
pieces among others in the present little volume, and to 
note some exquisite touches in the new ones. The Marsh- 
lands is full of promising work. 

On Sunny Shores. By Clinton Scollard. (New York : 
Charles L. Webster & Co. $1.00.) This we class with books 
of poetry, altho it is a mixture of prose and verse, and 
nothing could be more gently and soothingly charming 
than reading it at an hour of perfect leisure. Of a truth 
there’s not much in it; but then there’s no pretense of 
much, and the style dreams along with the matter delight- 
fully faltering between a nap and a ramble. 

Quaker Poems. Compiled by Charies Francis Jenkins. 
(Philadelphia: John C. Winston & Co.) This isasolid and 
attractive volume, filled with poems relating to Quaker 
religion, history and manners. The authors represented 
are numerous, their names including Whittier, Longfel- 
low, Bayard Taylor, Lewis Morris, Bernard Barton, 
Wordsworth, Montgomery, Charles Lamb and many 
others. Many illustrations add value to the book. 

In Various Moods. By Stuart Livingston. (Toronto: 
William Briggs. $1.00.) At present Canada isa nest of 
sipging birds; every breeze that comes across the Morder 
brings its melodies. Mr. Stuart Livingston’s voice is very 
sweet, and his verses, In Various Moods, are smooth, 
graceful and charmingly light. 

In the People’s Name, and Other Poems,. By Henry 
Austin. (Boston: Arena Publishing Co.) Mr. Austin 
dedicates his poems to the ‘“‘editorial fraternity of Amer- 
ica.” Do reviewers belong to that guild? The situation 
is embarrassing ; but at a venture we will praise these 
verses on their very excellent merit. Some of the shorter 
pieces are especially good, and some are not. We could 
quote little songs like ““Of Life,” and sonnets like “* Dea 
Passu,” and not be much afraid of being thought too 
sentimental in liking them. There are touches of genius 
all through the little volume, : 
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A Symphony of the Spirit. Compiled by George 8 
Merriam. (Boston : Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.00.) The 
lovers of reflective, semi-philosophical poetry will find in 
this little volume many of the best bits of the kind done by 
the nineteenth century poets. 

Alaskana; or, Alaska in Descriptive and Legendary 
Poems. By Bushrod W. James, A.M., M.D. (Philadel- 
pkia: Porter & Coates,) Nothing that resembles poetry 
can be found in this beautiful book: but to students of 
Indian legends, folklore and customs, as well as to those 
interested in natural history, it will have ics value. 








THE COMPLETION OF TISCHENDORF’S GREEK 
TESTAMENT * 


“ Almost thirty full years from the day when the first fascicle 
of this edition went forth, almost eighteen years from that when 
I undertook the work of writing these Prolegomena, after the 
first part published in the year 1884, the second ia the year 1890, I 
offer the final part to the kind reader.” 

Such, interpreted from the Latin, are the words of Pro- 
fessor Caspar René Gregory, that open the preface to the 
long desired and greatly needed ‘*‘ Pars Uttima’”’ of the 
Prolegomena to the eighth edition of Tischendorf’s Greek 
New Testament, critica maior. We all congratulate him 
with all our hearts, and we may almost, if not quite 
equally, congratulate ourselves. Did it contain no more 
than the index of ** Compendia et sigla,” with the patristic 
abbreviations, we should all be glad, for it has been no 
easy task to use the apparatus of the footnotes of the 
text volumes, even to those familiar “ rei criticw,” his- 
torically or textually. 

Like the preceding parts of the Prolegomena, this part 
is crowded with detail, and it is impossible to review and 
test it in all its minutie without weeks of labor and 
accegs to libraries, such as is had by few. Its value, how- 
ever, is at once apparent, and the place it holds among 
treatises of the sort is both high and peculiar. 

The former portions treated of the uncial and cursive 
Greek manuscripts of the New Testament. The present 
part, of course, deals with the ancient versions and the 
** fathers,” or patristic witnesses. [n dealing with the ver- 
sions, the author makes what is a new departure—in kind, 
except with the Latin versions, where he does it in extent. 
This new departure consists in giving, under the head of 
each version, a very fair working list and brief account of 
the manuscript authorities therefor ; not at all a complete 
catalog (tho, forexample, it numbers some thousands for the 
Latin), but, as he says, ‘‘nuthing but general notes, so to 
speak, for the use of those who have not anything better at 
hand.”’ In treating generally of the several versious, the 
references to the principal literature, given in the notes, 
are full and admirable. The author’s research and selec- 
tion are most praiseworthy. The account of the versions, 
also, is very good, tho necessarily brief, avoiding or correct- 
ing quite a nuniber of loose or erroneous statements that 
had passed current in former works. The slips are almost 
entirely on minor affairs, such as puttiug Middletown 
[Connecticut] in Massachusetts (p. 882, n. 2), printing a 
Syriac letter zain for olaf (bis, p. 812, n. 3), and, if we are 
not mistaken, putting ‘‘ Hieronymi”’ for ‘ leremie,’’ as 
the tirst name of Jeremy Taylor (p. 1142). The reader 
should note that the abbreviation “ Cf.,’? which usually 
stands for “ confer,” and is so explained by the author i» 
his list of compendia, must, as he writes, be understood 
generally to stand for ‘‘conjeratur” or ‘ conferantur.” 
On p. 821 is, however, « real mistake, which the author will 
be giad to have corrected. The statement is there made 
that in the year *‘ 1841”’ Justin Perkins published at Urmi 
(Urumia), in Persia, an Ancient Syriac New Testament, 
at the expense of the American Bible Society, tho Nestle 
speaks of an edition published in 1846, The fact is that no 
edition—only a few fragments—was printed as early as 
1841, and that the 1846 edition was the first. There was a 
Psalter published by Perkins at Urumia in 1841, which he 
called the *‘ first labor” of the American press there ; but 
Perkins’s own ~“ritings, and the testimony of the books 
themselves, show that Nestle was right. 

In giving a list of the Syriac manuscripts (as, also, of the 
Manuscripts of the other versions), the arrangement is by 
countries. Of the Peshitto version, in his ‘la,’ we can 
dele the interrogation point in his “ hodie in America?” 
for the manuscript is in New York State. Tho the list 
does not include the numerous Gospels of the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries to be found in America, yet we be- 
lieve there is a manuscript of pretty certainly the eighth 
or ninth, formerly owned hy Professor Moore, of Andover, 
and now in Harvard College Library, and another, of 
about the same date, on paper, owned by the writer of this 
notice ; of both of which, doubtless, Dr. Gregory would 
have been furnished full data had his plan been known. 
The Beirfit manuscript is correctly described, but put in 
the hst of the Peshitto Four Gospels, tho its Gospels are 
not of that version. Under the Afmenian versions but one 
manuscript is credited to America. There is certainly one 
other in the country, of about the same age and descrip- 
tion asthe one noted, besides a number of others of younger 
date. We should mention that the earlier and chief printed 
editions are duly treated of in the case of each version, and 
the accounts are fairer and juster than in most books. The 
versions treated of are the Syriac, Exyptian, Ethiopic, Ar- 
menian, Georgian, Persian and Arabic for the Oriental 
ones; the Latin, Gothic and Slavonic for the Occidental ; 
and the *‘Saxonica,” ‘‘ Francica,” ‘*‘ Theotisca” and ‘‘ Bo- 
hemica ”’ for the European descendants of the Latin ver- 
sion, These junior versions appear to have been treated of 
only because Tischendorf cited them—sparingly—in his 
apparatus. Otherwise the list might have been much ex 
tended. It need scarcely be said that the literature has 
been pretty thoroughly sifted, and that the references are 
pretty well brought down to date. Persons who have 

*NovuM TESTAMENTUM GRACE, ad antiquissimos testes denuo recensuit 
apparatum criticum apposuit CONSTANTINUS TISCHENDORF. Editio 
octava critica maior, Volumen III; PROLEGOMENA scripsit CASPAR RE- 
NATUS GREGORY, additis curis + EZRZ ABBOT. Pars Ultima. 

J,C, Hinrichs, Pp, xii, 901-1428. Price, 134 marks, or about $6.76, 
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made a special study of this or that version will perceive a 
number of things left dubious where the ground is clear 
to the specialist ; but there is nothing to complain of, but 
rather everything to praise, since in matters so numerous, 
varied and comprebensive the best of us must take most of 
our knowledge at secondhand, 

Respecting the “fathers,” after a brief dissertation 
about the weighing and use of patristic testimony, and 
whoare to be taken as witnesses, the author gives seventy- 
two fine print pages of very clear and clearly arranged 
matter, which might be called a short patristic dictionary 
of names, arranged according to the alphabetical order of 
Tischendorf’s abbreviations. Wecan only stop to remark 
its extreme conciseness and value. The ‘“‘ Tabula Tes- 
tium,” which follows next, gives as accurately as may be, 
a tabular statement of all the manuscripts, fathers and 
versions, arranged by centuries. The ‘‘ Addenda et Emen- 
danda”’ fill nearly seventy pages; but about six of these 
are occupied with notices of newly discovered manuscripts; 
while many references and long notes are interspersed 
among the errata, especially those that relate to the pre- 
ceding parts of the Prolegomena. Of the five “‘ Indices,” 
all of which are good, the first, of ‘‘ Compendia et Sigla”’ 
is indispensable ; the last on Greek pis maa almost 
equally so. 

The work, as we all expected it would be, is a mine and 
treasury of useful matter, and invaluable. While it 
neglects many matters of a more popular color, such as 
are seen in various “ Introductions,” and while it is con- 
sequently harder to read, if possible, than the “ Second 
Part” that preceded it, it will be consulted by a greater 
number of persons. It isa grand addition to the general 
stock of knowledge. The delay in producing the Prole- 
gomena has been a source of regret to many—to all indeed; 
but we rejoice that the great New Testament of Tischen- 
dorf is now complete. None but those who have done some 
work in the direction of New Testament textual criticism 
can appreciate the causes of delay in doing such a work 
faithfully and conscientiously; and eightcen years are 
searcely too long, when we consider that Tischendorf left 
almost no papers or memoranda which could be used. It 
is pleasant to see that the name of Ezra Abbot continues 
on the title-page, besides abundant citation within the 
volume, with grateful and proper recognitioh not alone 
from Dr. Gregory, but in the words of Tischendorf him- 
self. 


> 





Mr. William Ordway Partridge shows himselfa sound 
and virile thinker in his modest little volume, Art for 
America. (Roberts Brothers, Boston. $100) His book 
neither goes far enough nor discusses the question broadly 
enough to construct a theory for anational school to stand 
on, but it strikes boldly some of the faults and weaknesses 
which have hung on us so long. What is better, it ex- 
presses the honest truth as to the want of morality, -which 
has done such mischief in France. What he says as to the 
artist’s beginning with respect for himself and his people, 
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of the perils of over-travel, and the fate of cosmopolitan- 
ized art, may all have been said before, but never better; 
and it is not now said again once too often. Wecannot at 
all agree with him as to Shakespeare, that his problems . 
are, ina. great measure, no longer our problems, and that 
his plays, mainly for this reason, do not now interest 
theater-going people. This is a strange assertion to make 





‘at this time, and with the great Shakespearean reproduc- 


tions that have gone far to redeeming the modern stage 
during the past few years, So wide of the mark in this is 
Mr. Partridge that the direct opposite is true and that it 
is on the modern stage, since Kean, Garrick, Kemble, 
Salvini, Booth, Barrett and the others placed the Shakes- 
pearean plays on it, that Shakespeare has risen to his true 
proportions, and not upon the stage of the past ages, in the 
reflection of whose applause Mr. Partridge seems to think 
that his fame survives. The example cited by him of this 
obsolescence as finding no response inan American reader, 


“ There’s such divinity doth hedge a king 
That treason can but peep to what it would,” 


is unfortunate. We may not respond to the kingly cir- 
cumstance and dress in the case, but the sentiment is deep 
and universal; and we will venture to say that any man or 
woman in the country who takes any considerable notice 
of literary allusion, is familiar with this one and most 
likely has made it. With this fact before us, the succes- 
sion of new editions crowding and overlapping each other 
and the enormous sales, it will not do to write as Mr. 
Partridge does of ‘‘ the widespread lack of appreciation for 
Shakespeare’s plays” nor to say that while their 
“ grandeur and truth must appeal to all time,’ they ‘‘no 
longer completely reflect the moral problems which interest 
us.”? The author’s strictures on the French drama, classic- 
al and recent, are better. There is much point to his as- 
sertion that the modern popular drama is ‘‘ melodramatic,” 
and his observations on the relation of the drama to edu- 
cation have the force and interest of a new farrow through 
a fallow field. 


The Incarnation of the Son of God. Being the Bampton 
Lectures forthe Year 1891. By Charles Gore, Principal of 
Pusey House, Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York. $1.50.) In form, at least, this 
series is quite out of resemblance to the ordinary Bampton 
Lectures. The author sets himself a rapid pace, and em- 
ploys a simple, in some respects popular style. At all 
events, the requirements of general readers is constantly 
before him, and the series one which cannot fail of high 
utility 'as addressed to a general rather than to a theolog- 
ical audience. The series consists of eight lectures, with 
an appendix of notes on each. They start with a definition 
of Christianity as faith in a Person, and a careful analysis 
of it as such on the positive and on the negative side. The 
author then takes up the Person of Christ, “Supernatural 
yet Natural,” “* Historical,” ‘The Christ of Scrip:ure,’”’ 
“Tbe Christ of History,” ‘‘Man Revealed in Christ,” 
“* Christ our Master,” and “Christ our Example and Life,”’ 
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The only important gap which appears in this summary is 
the omission to consider Christ as our sacrifice, which 
seems to have been made reluctaatly and on the considera- 
tion that to include this discussion would crowd the other 
chapters too much, and, worst of all, leave the lecturer 
very inadequate room to discuss the subject itself. Tae 
entire topic of the sacrifice and atonement of our Lord has 
therefore been reserved, as we understand, for another 
volume. The lectures, as they stand, arecrowded with im- 
portant and most suggestive matter. We can hardly im- 
agine anything better in its way than Lecture IV, ‘‘ The 
Christ of Dogma, the Christ of Scripture.” It isa word 
fitly spoken and for the times. It shows how vital to 
Christianity its dogmatic definitions have been and are, 
how they have again and again saved Christianity from 
lapsing into legend or superstition, and what has become 
of it when the dogmatic supports and definitions have 
fallen away. The theory of the series is that all dogmatic 
definition is based on experience, has a vital and fruitful 
relation to Christian experience, and is therefore ina sense 
the incarnate expression of the vital and fruitful essence 
of Christianity itself. 


Systematic Theology. By John Miley, D.D., LL.D., 
Professor of Systematic Theology in Drew Theological 
Seminary. (Hunt & Eaton, New York. Vol. II, 8vo., pp. 
587, $3.00.) This is the closing volume of the two on divin- 
ity which appear as No. V and VI in the “‘ Library of Bib- 
lical and Theological Literature,” edited by Drs. Crooks 
and Hurst. The first volume has been before the public 
long enough for them to be familiar with Dr. Miley’s gene- 
ral position as a theologian and with the merits of the work 
he completes in the present volume. It isa work of great 
good sense and of practical usefulness rather than of the’ 
path-breaking or epoch making order. The difficult points 
are discussed with great moderation tho without surreao- 
dering or compromising in any way or degree the complete 
orthodox position or the Wesleyan, if the truth must be 
told. The views of different schools are stated, so far as 
we have observed, with sufficient fullness to bring their 
strong points into recognition. The largest section of. the 
two books is devoted to the Atonement,which is discussed 
more in detail, so far as expounding the different theories 
go, and in a method which traces the entire history of 
its doctrinal development in a thorough and intelligent 
summary. The Grotian and Arminian view receives, as 
should be expected, the fullest development. The sections 
devoted to McLeod Campbell are perhaps the least satis- 
factory, but, on the contrary, Dr. Bushnells’s view is pre- 
sented in a very appreciative manner. The author’s views 
on this subject are more fully developed in his special work 
on the Atonement. The doctrine of inspiration is treated 
by itself in an appendix. The comman theory of verbal 
inspiration is said to be beset with so many serious diffi- 
culties as to be untenable. Dr. Miley prefers the dynam- 
icaltheory. The points we have noted in the book show 
that it has been written for a class book to be used by 
theological students, and that its construction is largely 
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controlled by that purpose. It is a great 
advance On Pope; a very thorough, system- 
atic and judicious work, with the light .of 
recent and advanced thinking illuminat- 
ing its pages but never impairing the cool 
sobriety and broad rationality of the Sau- 
thor. 


Among books of fiction recently issued, 
we have before us None Such, by Emory J. 
Haynes (Boston, The North Publishing Co., 
$1.25), a story with a purpose. The author 
writes vigorously and without much art, 
making a strong case of his presentment of 
the duty of rich people to the poor and, vice 
versa, rather by force of argument than by 
dramatic projection. None Such is well 
worth reading. Richard Exscott, by 
Edward H. Cooper (New York, Macmillan 
& Co., $1.00), is notably well written; a 
strong novel, indeed, with a trifie too much 
evil in it for the amount of good that one 
gets out of it. The story is English, but 
has many elements of freshness. 


Selected Letters of Mendelssohn. Edited 
by W. F. Alexander. (Macmillan & Co., 
New York. 90 cents.) No one ~who has 
read the full edition of Mendelssohn’s Let- 
ters will easily consent to the omission of 
one of them. One who has not read them 
all might easily find in Mr. Alexander’s 
‘selection ’’ abundant reason for doing so 
at once. It is a collection of letters, as 
brilliant in their way as the writer’s com- 
positions in tune. Fora brief selection it 
could hardly be made better, and shows 
Mendelssohn at his best inthe marvelous 
variety, freshness, playfulness and charm 
of his inexhaustible genius. 





An annual volume is an extremely va hia- 
ble appendix to one of our large encyclope- 
dias, and thesame may be said even more 
truly of a quarterly volume, such as The 
Encyclopedic Review of Current History, 
by Garretson, Cox & Co. (Buffalo, N. Y.) 
The issue covering the first quarter of this 
year is before us, and in a volume of 265 
pages it covers current foreign and Ameri- 
can history, with a briefer notice of inter- 
esting matters in literature, art and science. 
It will be found very valuable for reference. 

We have received and acknowledge with 
thanks the bound volume of The Critic: A 
Weekly Review of Literature and the 
Arts, containing the issue of this periodical 
from July to December, inclusive, of 1893 

(The Critic Company), from which it ap- 
* pears that The Critic is now in its four- 
teenth year. During the past year morc 
than one hundred pages of reading matter 


were added to the issue of the preceding 
year. 
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portion of the Gospels where the narrative is 
ound. A careful introduction is furnished by 
Dr. C. R. Biackall. Price, 50 cents, ne 
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By ee MARTIN Conway, M.A., 
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Map and 300 illustrations. 8vo. Cloth, 
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thor of nine published books, he ea bis dis- 
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cae Si Library. 12mo. Paper, 50 cents; 
clo 


really strong tale of crime : d its detect: 
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“There is no one who will not welcome a fresh 
work from the pen of Mr. Justin nm a His 
name isa guarantee for good workmarship. 

Ked Diamonds’ shows no abatement in originality 
and imaginative power.”—London Aeadeny 


“The story is capital reading.”—Lendon eieesons 
Review. 
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By ALFRED AYRES, author of *‘ The Or- 
thoépist,”’ ‘‘ The Verbalist, ” etc. With 
Preface by Harrison Grey Fiske ; Intro- 
duction by Edgar S. Werner; Prologue 
or at James A. Waldron. 16mo. Cloth, 


Man’s Place in Nature. 


By THoMAs H. Huxtey. The seventh vol- 
ume of the anthor’s Collected Essays. 
12mo. Cloth, $1.25s 


CONTENTS.—On the Natural History of ro Manlike 
Apes. On the Relations of Man to the Lower Ani- 
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Points in Brifish Ethnology. Onthe Aryan Question 
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A Catechism for the Use of Mothers and 
Children’s Nurses. By L. EMMETT 
Hout, M.D., Professor of Diseases of 
Children in the New York Polyclinic, 
Attending Physician to the Babies’ Hos- 
pital, etc. 12mo. Cloth, 50 cents. 
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RAILWAY RECEIVERSHIPS. 


WHEN a firm was found to be insolvent 
—that is when for any reason it could not 
pay its debtse—a settlement of its affairs 
was often undertaken by the court through 
an appointed receiver. Receiverships 
originally implied a distribution of the 
assets among the creditors in equitable 
proportion, and a winding up of the firm’s 
business. The custom of appointing re- 
ceivets was later extended to include cor- 
porations, when embarrassed; and tho 
more complications arose, in the main the 
theory was the same as for partnerships. 
The great extension of railways in the 
United States led to an increase in the 
pumber of companies which could not meet 
their obligations. Following the practice 
usual in the cases of other bankrupts, re- 
ceivers were appointed for them also. 

At once a new question arose. Hereto- 
fore the business of such officers of the 
courts bad been confined toa sale of the 
assets to the best advantage and an allot- 
ment of the money. But railways, while 
private enterprises, owe duties to the 
public which could be met only by their 
continued working. Hence, receivers were 
compelled to operate such railway proper- 
ties as fell into their hands, tho interest 
and other payments might be in default. 
Such operation involved much technical 


knowledge of railroading as well as the 


adoption of ‘‘ reasonable” charges, and 
often of an involved policy toward cities, 
travelers, shippers and other railways. 
It is now so well established that receivers 
of railways must be men of administra- 
tive ability, and must continue the run- 
ning of ‘trains, that the old idea of disso- 
lution is becoming modified, even as re- 
gards corporations other than carriers. It 
is not uncommon now to find the courts 
appointing receivers of manufacturing 
corporations, with instructions to keep the 
plant in operation pending some reorgani- 
zation. Should this practice be extended 
to cover business failures generally, it will 
work important changes in our commercial 
condition. Railway receivers were at first 
applied for by creditors only, and rep- 
resented them. The first case wherein the 
corporation itself arranged the applica- 
tion was that of the Wabash Railway, the 
idea being generally credited to the late 
Mr. Jay Gould. In that instance it was 
represented to the court that the interests 
of all concerned—creditors and the public 
—required that the system, composed of 
many lines, should be kept intact. Under 
this doctrine, wherein a company con- 
fesses the insolvency charged by some fa- 
voring creditor, few of our large railways 
are placed in any but “ friendly ” hands by 
the courts. It was at first a point of 
honor to give the charge of affairs to men 
who had been in no way identified with 
the company. Unquestionably the ap- 
pointment of former officers as receivers 
leads to the possibility that those who had 
‘‘wrecked the company” are left in 
power, and that the door is opened to 
abuses, such as the difficulty easily thrown 
in the way of a thorough investigation 
into the company’s condition. Yet the 
affairs of large corporations are so compli- 
cated that only those familiar with them 
are capable of administering them with- 
out severe losses. This business fact must 
control; the courts are open to appeals 
against the receivers as a last resort. 
Before a company is willing to plead its 
inability to pay its peremptory obligations 
it usually strains to the utmost its credit 
for borrowing and for supplies, while 
postponing necessary repairs and renew- 
als to roadbed and equipment, Receivers, 
therefore, usually find heavy expenses 
confronting them, which they meet partly 
from defaulted bond interest, and partly, 
perhaps, from receivers’ certificates. At 
first these certificates, made a first lien on 
the property, were authorized very spar- 
ingly by the courts, and only in cases 
shown beyond dispute to be necessary. 
Gradually such issues were extended, 
until the present practice is for the au- 
thorization of certificates for any purpose 
which the court may be led to believe is 
for the ultimate benefit of the road. In 


this way another mortgage is put shead 


of the regular mortgage, whose bonds, 
held by the public, have been declared to 
be a prior lien upon the road. The force: 
of circumstances often thus impairs the 
rights of existing mortgages, tho these be 
drawn in strong legal language. Fore- 
closure is also a right expressly granted 
by the mortgaging company to the hold- 
ers of its bonds if in default ; but in prac- 
tice this, right is subject to modification. 
It should be recollected that a railway 
plant, costing perhaps $50,000 per mile, is 
worth but a fraction of that sum in itself 
as real estate and old iron. What is really 
mortgaged is the income received from 
transportation. If that income is reduced 
from business causes the value of the 
company’s bonds is correspondingly re- 
duced. As just said, the directors at the 
first appearance of a decline in profits 
economize in replacements, hoping for 
better times. If the decline continues 
and a receivership ensues, the passing of 
the property into the hands of the court 
is an acknowledgment of facts regarding 
impairment of income which are true, tho 
not before generally known. Hence the 
issue of receivers’ certificates commer- 
cially represents the impairment of in- 
come just referred to, but which at the 
time was not enforced against the bond- 
holders. Railway mortgages are not 
sacred because of thestrong legal terms in 
which they are drawn, but are dependent 
upon business success, differing in this 
respect from real-estate mortgages which 
rely more upon the prosperity of the whole 
community. The legal doctrine of certifi- 
cates is in a state of evolution, with a ten- 
dency to approximate its workings to the 
real circumstances. “English debentures 
are not foreclosable, being mortgages 
upon the railway income only, and thus 
more truly than American mortgages 
represent the real situation. Our prac- 
tice of railway receiverships is a develop- 
ment of their own circumstances and a 
sort of compromise between the too-strong 
language of our mortgages and the actual 
conditions of the business of transporta- 
tion. 

A recéiver may decline to pay the rentals 
due to leased lines or the interest owing 
on guaranteed bonds if these lines are at 
the time of the receivership unprofitable, 
no matter how necessary to the parent 
company these branches may once have 
been. But the old contracts are still le- 
gally in force against the company, which 
can be thrown off only by a sale of the 
franchise and property to a new corpora- 
tion. Such a sale sometimes would 
involve a forfeiture of valuable charter 
rights, and in such cases reorganization 
committees usually try to formulate some 
plan which shall bring the fixed charges 
below the minimum profits by allotting 
the necessary losses among all classes of 
securities in proportion to their respective 
values to the system as a whole ; a process 
which does not regard the liens of the 
mortgages so much as the worth of the 
lines they cover. But with plans of reor- 
ganization, the receiver properly should 
have nothing to do. 


FINANCIAL. 


THE past week witnessed no perceptible 
improvement in the volume of business. 
Reports of tradegstagnation were as com- 
mon as ever, and all the ordinary trade 
barometers such as Clearing: house returns, 
railroad earnings, gold shipments, etc., 
failed to afford any encouragement to 
drooping spirits. The prolonged period of 
unseasonably cool weather and the dam- 
age from floods of course acted adversely 
upon business, On the other hand, there 
is a decided improvement in the tone of 
business, and a growing disposition to 
regard all of these drawbacks as temporary 
in their influence. The pessimistic spirit 
is unquestionably on the decline, and in its 
place is developing a general and genuine 
spirit of confidence. Among the more 
sagacious class of financiers and capital- 
ists this feeling is quite pronounced. It 
is not that a quick and widespread revival 
is expected, but the conviction that the 
tide has fairly turned and must set toward 
the flood with increasing strength is posi- 
tive and noticeable. It is but proper to 
state that this feeling is chiefly due to the 
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approaching end of tariff agitation, which 
encourages merchants and bankers alike. 
There is a strong possibility of the new 
bill being passed and in force before the 
middle of July. This will undoubtedly 
remove the most serious hindrance to 
business which new exists. Large impor- 
tations will almost immediately follow ; 
and, as the new bill in its present shape is 
expected to provide a surplus revenue of 
between $30,000,000 and $50,000,000, there 
will be no further anxiety about the Treas- 
ury. 

Labor still occupies a threatening at- 
titude, and causes much hesitancy. The 
situation in Europe is on the mend, and 
all the great monetary centers are steadily 
gaining in strength, the political crisis in 
Buigaria and the financial distress of Ar- 
gentina being mere specks on the financial 
horizon. 


Gold exports continue, the total for last 
week being $5,250,000. The bulk of 
present shipments are destined for the 
Continent, where the gold demand is in- 
fluenced by Austrian resumption schemes. 
The Bank of England now holds over £36,- 
000,000 sterling, which is the heaviest 
amount ever held by that institution. As 
the Bank rate continues 2% in spite of this 
accumulation, while the market rate is 
about 1%, the supposition is that consider- 
able of this gold is held subject to foreign 
orders. The good effect of this outward 
movement is to strengthen confidence in 
London, where anxiety has been caused 
not alone by the condition of affairs in 
the United States, but by the crisis in India 
and in Argentina. On the New York 
Stock Exchange business was very quiet, 
and little news of a favorable character 
was forthcoming. What with coal strikes 
and the increasing demoralization of 
traffic rates, the prospects for railroads 
was anything but encouraging. Several 
of the Southern and Southwestern roads 
which have hitherto refrained from “‘cut- 
ting” are now engaged in a bitter war 
of rates. Gross earnings continue to 
show heavy losses, 73 roads reporting 
a decrease of over 194% in the third week 
of May. Under such circumstances there 
is inevitably more or less discussion about 
the ability of the roads to maintain net 
earnings, even with the present phenom- 
enal reduction in expenses enforced on 
many lines. There is no investment de- 
mand for stocks, and speculation was lim- 
ited to a few professional traders, All 
efforts at depressing values, however, met 
with little success, for the reasons that 
the floating supply of stocks is small and 
in strong hands, and that the large capi- 
talists show great confidence in the future, 
notwithstanding present adverse influ- 
ences. The Industrials continue as er- 
ratic as ever, fluctuations in these being 
largely governed by reports from Wash- 
ington. The currency movement. is 
largely in favor of this section, altho the 
gain to the banks from this source is off- 
set by gold shipments. Call money on 
stocks is generally quoted at 1%, rates 
ranging 1@1}%. Trust companies’ rates 
are 143@2%. Time money is plentiful, one 
factor which adds to the supply being 
that commission houses are lending stocks 
rather than borrowing money to carry 
them. The supply of commercial paper 
is small, but slightly better than two or 
three weeks ago. Best names are quoted 
at 32 to 4¢ for two to six months respect- 
ively. 


Wheat continues its record-breaking 
proclivities, June deliveries dropping to 
56ic. For these phenomenal prices the 
financial crisis in Argentina, which forced 
large shipments of wheat to Europe, is 
chiefly responsible. The home statistical 
situation is not unfavorable; for, while 
exports are moderate, receipts are light, 
and visible supply is steadily decreasing, 
‘now amounting to only 61,300,000 bushels 
compared -with 70,000,000 this time 1893. 
As the cost of raising wheat in the North- 
west is about 35c. ‘to 40c. per bushel, under 
ordinary conditions it would seem that 
there still ought to be a reasonable profit 
in wheat production when economically 
conducted. Corn was easier, partly in 
sympathy, with wheat and "partly because 
of pressure to market supplies, 
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The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks : 


June 2. May 26. Decrease. 
LOANS ...0. sees $464,993,600 $466,776,900 $1,783,300 
Specie ........006 99,018,600 99,724,600 706,000 
Legal tenders... 121,981,100 121,426,800 * 554,300 
Deposits.......... 572,138,400 574,198,800 2,060,400 
Circulation...... 9,933,600 9,991,000 57,400 


The following shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities : 








Specie ........005 $99,0:8,600 $99,724,600 $706,000 
Legal tenders.... 121,981,100 121,426,800 * 554,300 
Total reserve . $220,999,700 $221,151,400 $151,700 
Reserve required 
against dept’s. 143,084,600 143,549,700 515, 100 
Surp. reserve.. $77,965,100 $77,601,700 *$363, 400 


* Increase, 


GOVERNMENT BONDS. 


Government bonds were steady, closing 
as follows: 


Bid. Asked. 
4s, Registered............ pekpedudensouponnatia 11254 113 
Registered COUpONS..........s..seeeeeseeeee uf =—s«azMK 
New 58, Registered.........c.sscsccere cocees 11734 18 
Registered COUPONS ...........ceeceeeeeseees 11334 118 









Currency 6s, 1895.......... 
Currency 6s, 1896.. 
Currency 6s, 1897.. 
Currency 6s, 1898. . 
CUFrency 66, BBDD. 0.022200 coe cee soccccccces 11044 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE, 


Messrs. Brown Bros. & Co. quote actual 
rates as follows: 





CETIOEEL, BOUT a nv ncininwec0scceescevecdvccaned 4.87 —7%4 


BANK STOCKS, 


Sales of bank stocks, for the week end- 
ing June 2d, were as follows 
A, ere 196 |Merchants’... 


American Ex. .. .... 15044)New York.... 
Corn Exchange...... 32 |Tradesmen’s. 





CITY BANK STOCKS, 


The quotations at the Board for city 
bank stocks were as follows: 
Bid. Bid. 
AmMETICA......-+2.0008 195 |New York Co......... 500 
Central "National eevee 2. |”, Ree 270 
y 2 |Seaboard National... 173 
Southern National... 160 
5 [enare National....... 105 
National...:.... 175 
| Wlenbeon National... 110 











FINANCIAL ITEMS. 

....[tisstated that 500,000 acres of land 
on the Rio Grande River in the Mexican 
states of Coahuila and Chihuahua have 
been sold to a colonization company hav- 
ing headquarters at San Antonio, Tex., 
who propose to colonize 10,000 Negroes on 
a part of the land. 


. Messrs. Redmond, Kerr & Company, 
of 41 and 48 Wall Street, N. Y., who have 
been prominent in the reorganization of 
the New York and New England Rail- 
way, are dealers in United States Gov- 
ernment and choice railway bonds which 
they offer conservative investors. They 
buy and sell securities at the Stock Ex- 
change, purchase entire issues of bonds, 
and transact a general banking busi- 
ness. , 


..The New York Security and Trust 
Company, of 46 Wall Street, New York, 
of which the Hon. Charles 8. Fairchild is 
president, has a capital of $1,000,000 and 
a surplus of $1,000,000. The company is 
prepared to do the usual business of a 
trust company, and will also take entire 
charge of real and personal estates, at- 
tending to every detail connected there- 
with. They also receive deposits subject 
to sight drafts. 


.---The Suez Canal Company’s revenue 
for 1893 amounted to 76,579,992 francs, 
and its expenses, including 5¢ interest, 
were 36,964,455 francs. This profit of 
40,000,000 francs gave a dividend of 72 
francs, which, added to the 5¢ interest, 
makes 97 francs per share. The company 
has proposed to vote life annuities to the 
thirteen children of M. de Lesseps of 
60,000 francs, and the same amount to 
Mme. de Lesseps during her husband’s 
lifetime. After his degth her annuity is 
to be reduced to 40,000 francs. 


..The De Haven family has a griev- 
ance against the United States Govern- 
ment. They claim that during the Revo- 
lutionary War Jacob De Haven loaned 
the United States Government $450,000. 
After the war he refused to settle with 
the Government except in gold, and his 
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heirs claim that he never was paid. The 
Western members of the family propose 
to open negotiations with the Philadelphia 
heirs, and together make a determined 
effort to recover the amount of tie loan and 
interest which they claim now amounts 
to several million dollars. 


.-The following stocks and bonds 
were sold at auction : 
$1,000 City of Newark, N. J., tax bond 4%,.... 100 


$1,000 Canada Southern Ist 5%............0005 10854 
$1,000 New York and Erie 5th 4%............ 10044 
$1,000 Jersey City 7% Im. bond...............- 126 
$1,000 Jersey City 7% Im. bond............ o-os eck? 
$2,000 city of Jersey City water scrip 7%....11434 
17 shares Staten Island Rapid Transit.......... 5 
10 shares R. E. Exchange and Auction Room. .75 
30 shares Gate City Gaslight Co...........:. 100% 
50 shares Union Trust Co........ adh cecbaseackel 700 
1 share Newport Casino,......-....sceeeeeeee $151 


l share New York Tribune Association. ..$10,000 
100 shares United N. J. Rd. and Canal Co’s.. .234 


50 shares Commonwealth Ins. Co.......... - 62% 
20 shares Consolidated Fireworks Co. of Amer- 
IOD COPD. 00000000 c0sdWenresebnctenesdeauseosee 10 
20 shares Consolidated Fireworks Co. ‘of Amer- 
SUN Nc, ocnchatonches > scwenitessvesbstnedocene 17 
25 shares Coney Island Jockey Club bas hanwbene 105 
$5,000 Kanawha and Michigan Rd. first mort, 4% 
guar. bonds, duce 1990..........scesceeseees 1% 
2 sbares United States Trust Co............... 830 
1 membership N. Y. Produce Exchange..... $475 
10 shares Mercantile Credit Guarantee Co., of 
Wes Fe RR Bas. San asi. esi eesnnoyebved 25 
$5,000 State of Alubama 4% funding bonds, due 
pS re eres 924% 


10 shares Ger.-Am.R. E. Title Guar. Go...... 45 


20 shares Passaic Gaslight Co.. of Passaic 
Bh an wacsvsudaekacedeswabuethenecusseteeber 10034 
$10,000 Kinderhook and Hudson ets Co, first 
mort. 6% gold bonds, 1909, ,.........seeseeeeee 36 








Vermilye & Co., 


BANKERS, 
Pine and Nassau Streets, 


NEW YORK CITY, 


Dealers in Investment Securities. 
ANNUITY BONDS 


afford advantages to investors not obtainable else- 
where. For descriptive matter-and further informa- 
tion, address B.G. CARPENTER, 256 Broadway, N. Y. 


THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS! 


May be made by the judicious investment of small 
sums. Particulars, address seen Investment Co., 
Portland, Oregon. P.-O. Box 
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FAIRHAVEN, 


BELLINGHAM BAY, 


THE FUTURE METROPOLIS OF PUGET SOUND, 


Is destined to be the great Manufacturing and Com. 
mercial Center because it has: 


and 
Te ne Greatest cof adjacent Anrioaienal (et 


Area of adjacent forber in the worl 
pS a hy the world: 
The ‘Finest Town Site and Water Front. 


ense 
roduces a cok to lvania. 
Pend Gold and other ores. xtenstve 
im_winaneee  e e 


THE FAIRHAVEN LAND COMPANY. 
FAIRHAVEN, 


WASHINGTON. 


ee a o 


Home Inve STMENTS. 


Send for Greular. 














C.J). Brown; 
178 Devonshire St, 
se2. Boston.! 











SUCCESSFUL MEN 


are usually men of forethought, They grasp oppor- 
tunities and base investments on business principles, 
New Yorkers like Henry W. Cannon, J. Kennedy Tod 
D. Willis James, Dr. Seward Webb and others are in- 
vestors in Great Falls, Montana. These are shrewd 
business men, whose opinions are valuable. 
Investigate the reasons that led to purchases by 
these and others; perhaps it may be advantageous to 
you also. Real estate in this highly favored young 
city is a judicious investment. Write for circulars. 


ERNEST CRUTCHER, 


Real Estate and Loans, Great Falls, Mon. 


THE M IDDLESEX 
1875 BANKING COMPANY {894 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
Paid-Up ceed = $600,000 

‘i $150,000 
Debentures secured ea bz 


per cent. 

deposit of Ist mortgage with the Union 
poy of New York or the Security 7 
qoene f Hartford, Conn., under of 

ing De ae ee of Conn., New York, 
Mass.and Amount of issue limited by 
Law. Connecticut Trustees, Hxecutors, etc., 
are permitted by law to invest in these bonds. 








Offers 6 





UNITED STATES BONDS 
SELECTED 
Investment Securities. 





ILARVEY FISK & SONS 


24 Nassau Street, 


NEW YORK. 


Our list of selected securities sent on 
application. 





Orders executed 





REDMOND, KERR & CO. 


BANKERS, 


41 and 43 Wall Street, New York. 
Memepers or New York Srock EXxcHanGeE. 
Accounts of Corporations and Individuals 


received subject to sight cheque. Act as fiscal agents. 


Private wires to Boston and Providence. 


on commission. 


DEALERS IN 


RAILWAY BONDS. 


Entire issues purchased outright or sold on commission. 
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German-American Investment Co. 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 
52 WALL ST., NEW YORK. 
(Ground Floor, opposite Custom House.) 


Chicago office, 607 Tacoma Bldg., N.E. cor. 
Madisen and La Salle Sts. 





We own and offer subject to sale : 
ASBURY PARK,N.J., Wyr. 5’s 


cry Sete teins te 
Cc 8 
CITY DULUTH, MINN., 

ITY CEDAR RAPIDS, 'TA., us's and 5’s 
CITY TERRE HAUTE, IND., 
CITY AURORA, ILL., 6's 
CITY KENTON, O. 8 
CITY BUCYRUS, 0 6's 
CITY ANDERSON, IND., 6's 
IRON COUNTY, WIS., 6's 
SKAGIT CO., WASH., 6's 
PIERCE CO., WASH., 6's 


The above Bonds are legal investments for Savings 
Banks and Trust Funds, 

Prices and further particulars on application. 

Choice Commercial Paper, Foreign Exchange, 
Travelers’ and Commercial Credits also dealt in. 

Special Attention to the Inco: tion, Organiza- 
tion and Capitalization of Meritorious Financial, 
Industrial, and Transportation. Enterprises, if pre- 
sented for consideration by PRINCIPALS or accred- 
ited representatives, 


RAILROAD 
STOCKS AND BONDS 


have felt the ic more than well placed real-estate 
loans by a reliable agent on the ground. Let me write 
you about my 7 and S per cent. loans on choice 


City and Farm pronertr. Best of local and Eastern 
references. For partic send name and add to 
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Northern Trust Company, 


62 William Street, 


New York, 





Offers for sale at par and accrued interest, - 


CONSOLIDATED MORTGAGE 6 PER CENT. BONDS 
OF THE 


SOUTH YUBA WATER COMPANY, 


(CENTRAL CALIFORNIA) 


Warner Van Norden, President. 


Principal and interest payable in gold coin at 


FARMER’S LOAN & TRUST COMPANY, New York City. 


Recommended as an unusually safe investment. 


Particulars upon application. 


Northern Trust Company, 


ROBERT LENOX BELKNAP, President, 


62 William Street, = 


New York. 





F.A.A. WILLIAMS, Trinidad, Colo. 


N.Y. Security & Trust Co., 


46 Wall St., N. Y. 





Capital, ..........0..+++. 81,000,000 


Surplus...... vecseeeeeeee 1,000,000 
CHARLES s..FAIRCHILD, 
President. 


WM. L. STRONG, JOHN L. LAMSON, 
1st Vice Prest. 2d Vice Prest. 
ABRAM M. HYATT, ZELAH VAN LOAN, 

Secretary. Ass’t Secretary. 


This company is authorized to act as Executor, 
Trustee, Administrator, Guardian, Agent, and Re- 
ceiver. Is a legal depository for Court and Trust 
Funds. 

Receives deposits subject to Sight Drafts, allowing 
interest on daily balances, and issues Certificates of 
Deposit bearing interest. Acts as Registrar of all 
Stocks and Bonds. 

This company will take entire charge of Real and 
Personal Estates, attending to all such details con- 
nected therewith as an individual in like capacity 
could do. 


New York Guaranty & 
Indemnity Co., 


59 to 65 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK 
Mutual Life Building. 
CAPITAL, - - $2,000,000 
SURPLUS, - - $1,000,000 


In addition to its special charter privileges, this 
Company possesses ali the powers of ‘Trust Companies 
under the New York Banking Laws; acts as Trustee 
for Corporations, firms and individuals, as Executor 
or Administrator of estates, and is e legal depository 
of trust funds. , ‘ 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 
WALTER G. OAKMAN, President. 
ADRIAN ISELIN, Jr,, Vice President. 
GEORGE R. TURNBULL, 2d Vice President. 
HENRY A. MURRAY, Treas, and Sec. 

J. NELSON BORLAND, Assist. Secretary. 
DIRECTORS. 
Samuel D. Babcock, Augustus D, Juilliard, 
George F, Baker, James N. Jarvie. 
Frederic Cromwell. Richard A. McCurdy, 
Walter R. Gillette, Walter G. Oakman, 
Robert Goelet, Alexander E, Orr, 
George Griswold Haven, Henry H. Rogers, 
Oliver Harriman, Henry W. Smith, 
R. Somers Hayes, H. McK. Twombley, 
Charles R, Henderson, Frederick W. Vanderbilt, 
Adrian Iselin, Jr., William C. Whitney, 
J. Hood Wright. 


IOWA FARM 
MORTGAGES 


Are safe and do not default, Conservative investors 
are invited to examine. Interest and — net to 
lender. Twenty-two years’ businessand noloss. The 
highest references. Send for descriptive pamphlet. 


ELLSWORTH & JONES, 


521 Chamb fC erce Bldg., Chicago. 
First National Bauk Bldgs lows Falls, a. 


The State Trust Co., 


36 WALL STREET. 
Capital and Surplus $1,800,000. 
Acts as Executor, Administrator, 
Trustee, Guardian, Receiver, and in 
all other Fiduciary Capacities. Trans- 
fer Agent and Registrar of Corpora- 
tions. 
INTEREST PAID ON DEPOSITS. 
int rape S. BANGS, President. 
WILLIAM Aw Ast, | Vice Presidents. 
OHN Q. ADAMS, Secretary. 


. beslouan of 

The Independent 
Who would like to have a speci- 
men copy of the paper sent to a 
friend can be accommodated by 
sending us, on a postal card, the 


name and address to which he 
would like the paper sent. 























GROUND LEASES vs. MORTGAGES. 


k of specific information about ground leases disqualifies investors who almost certai 


Lac 
would find them desirable. 


such ogg ma of enormously large incomes from 
lors’ Snug Harbor, the Astors, Vander 


College, 8 


duplicate them. OUR PLAN is 


We furnish such information based on experience. 
— rents as Old Trinit 
ilt 


ni 
We don’t cohaie 
College, Columbia 


sand Stewarts, all of New York, offering to 


to furnish Eastern investors with opportunities of the legitimate 


higher Western rates for 99 year terms, so they may also share the profit from any increase in the 


land value and Pay run no risk of depreciation. 


where substant 


o one claims less for such land investments, 


al buildings of equal value with the land, are reserved as primary security for pay- 
ment of 5 per cent. and 6 per cent. net incomes. But we have substantiat 


greater claims for clients. 


Just a question ! How could you better endow a charity, a chair or a child, than by the proper 


kind of ground lease ?. 


intelli 


The income only could be s) 
A long-time investment—the building must take a 
e make a specialty of ground leases in Minneapolis—a solid western city. It will make a more 

nt investor of you to know the possibilities of this. Why not make the inquiry? References 


nt and the principal could not be squandered. 
the care of the property—no taxes. 


furnished. A general mortgage business transacted. 


THORPE BROTHERS, Brokers, 


258 Hennepin Avenue, - - 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn. 





EVERETT, WASH 


WAUTCHING er cent. first mortgages. S 


isa sub-Port of Entry at terminus Gt. Northern R.R.; is not a boom- 
town, but a natural, healthy growth; is growing in spite of the panic, all 
"9% industries running; is to-day one the safest 


cities for Investments. 


pecial terms for Building funds in business center. Address 
» GREER & CO., P. 0. Box 10 Everett. Wash. (N.Y. Address P, BO. ox 2,801.) 





United States Bonds 


Selected Railroad Bonds 


DEALT IN BY 


HARVEY FISK & SONS, 


24 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 
Send for our list of * Selected Securities.” 


NATIONAL SAFE DEPOSIT CO., 
OF NEW YORK. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE BUILDING, 
32 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK. 





This company has been organized for 
the taking and receiving upon deposit 
as bailee for safe keeping and storage, 
jewelry, plate, moneys, specie, bullion, 
stocks, bonds, securities, and valuable 
papers of all kinds, and all other valu- 
able personal properties. 


President, 
JAMES C. HOLDEN. 


rs Vice President, 
JOHN A. FONDA. 


Secretary and Manager, 
J. LYNCH PENDERGAST. 


HE AL TH 
Profitable Occupation, 


How to secure both in a land of sun- 
shine and abundance. 
A little book free on application. 


THE PECOS 
IRRIGATION AND IMPROVEMENT CO., 


COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO, 


A. B. MEAD. A. L. Cox. G. W. Coss. 
(Established 1867.) 


MEAD & COE, 
Real Estate and Mortgage Loans, 


100 Washington Street, CHICAGO. 
EST AT EB | managed. We rent, collect 
S rents, pay taxes and look 
after assessments. 
LOANS by first lien on Chicago real estate, 
without expense to lender. 
Correspondence invited. 


TELAS ANS AND INESTHRATS 


an York City : parerbast and Series Ui 
ewspa| ; Watson ng, ank 0} 
Montreal; Third National Bank. 
San Antento, Teme: Lockwood National Bank; San- 
Antonio National Bank. 
Edinburgh, Scotland : The Scottish American Mort- 
Co., Limited; The United States Investment 








negotiated, payable in gold secured 





For information write to 
E. B. CHANDLER, San Antonio, Texas. | 





LETTERS INVESTMENT 
OF 


CREDIT. SECURITIES. 


: BROWN BROTHERS & CO.,, 
BANKERS, No. 59 WALL STREET, N. Y. 


READING NOTICES. 


THE Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection and 
Insurance Company is doing a good work both 
in the insurance of steam boilers and also in in- 
specting thesame. This element of inspection 
is a very important one indeed, as it undoubted- 
ly prevents er boiler explosions with the 
attendant loss of life and property. 


> 

















MAP OF THE UNITED STATES. 
A LARGE handsome Map of the United States, 
mounted and suitable for office or home use, is 
issued by the Burlington Route. Copies will be 


mailed to any address on receipt of fifteen cents 
in wy e by P.S. Eustis, Gen’l Pass. Agent, 
C. B. & ©. B. R., Chicago, lil.—Adv. 





Messrs. H. O’Nztnn & Company of Sixth 
Avenue, 20th to 21st Streets, offer a clearing sale 
of straw hats for ladies, misses and children, 
and also a special pe in ladies suits, cotton 
duck, tailor made and India silks at prices re- 
markable even for the present depressed times. 


oe 


HOUSE PLANS. 


THE first house built by a person contributes a 
very great amount of satisfaction, pleasure and 
interest. Those of our readers who comtemplate 
building a house should consult the advertise- 
ment in this paper of E. J. Schellentrager. 
architect, of Cleveland, O., who has publis ed 
several works giving a great number and variety 
of designs for modern homes. The preliminary 
steps to building consist in examination of 

lans and designs of which Mr. Schellentrager’s 





ks are full. 





INVESTIGATE the irrigated lands of Idaho, and 
you will find them the cheapest, the best, and 
the most accessible to markets. 

EMIGRATE to Idaho and you will be happy. 
It’s a new country, it’s for the poor man and the 
smaller farmer and fruit a 

IRRIGATE the lands of Idaho, and you have a 
surety of crops and fruit in abundance. 

CogiTaTe? Ofcourse you will; then send for 
our Idaho advertising matter. . 

R. TENBROECK, G. E. A., 287 Broadway, New 
York City, or E. L. Lomax, G. P. and T. A., 
Omaha, Neb.—Adv. 


+ 


THE YOST WRITING MACHINE. 


THERE is no doubt that the Yost Writing 
Machine stands in the front rank, it having long 
since passed the experimental tage Combin- 
ing the qualities of simplicity, holding its align- 
ment, durable yet light, doing away with un- 
clean ribbons, printing from the type, mani- 
folding well, quiet in action, little if anything 
more is n to make a well-nigh perfect 
writing machine. The Yost Writing Machine 
Company have recently removed their New 
York office to the Stewart Bullsing. Broadway 
and Chambers Street, where they have roomy 
and exceedingly beautiful quarters. 








Tue Atlantic Land Co., of 178 Devonshire 
Street, Boston, are the owners of a tract of land 
within six miles of Boston on the main line of 
the Old Colony Railroad in the sixth ward of the 
city of Quincy, pw hey | on pany Bay. The 
company is now tes lots for sale desirably 
situated and accessible to schools, churches, 
street cars, electric lights, etc. The property 
presents many features of interest combining 
the advantages of a permanent home with a 
beautiful seaside resort. C.J. Brown, Manager, 
of 178 Devonshire Street, Boston, states that two 
semiannual dividends have been paid on stock 
sold i peevioesly, and that he expects that divi- 
dends will continue to be paid at the rate of ten 
per cent per alnum. 
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THE Peters and Calhoun Company, of 33 War- 
ren Street, are offering a line of fine harness, 
saddles, whips, and similar goods at a great 
sacrifice, owing to the fact that these gocds 
have been slightly damaged by water. This is 
avery favorable opportunity for would-be buy- 
ers. 





A CONSISTENT CHANGE. 


WE noticed recently,in passing on the ele- 
vated road at the curve of Sixth Avenue into 
Third Street, the old church transformed into 

and commodious studios for the produc- 
tion of stained glass. ‘ 

Being impressed with the appropriateness of 
the change, a visit has revealed to us its value; 
for here we see the whole progress and history 
of a stained glass window, from the artist's 
easel, the kiln, and the workman's bench, to its 
final place in the walls, with all the value and 
vista of an actual church. 

We are pleased to note that Messrs. J. & R. 
Lamb, of 59 Carmine Street, will be glad to have 
visitors examine these fine studios at 23 and 25 
Sixth Avenue, and see the work in progress. 


OVER THE CANADIAN PACIFIC TO 
ALASKA. 





ALASKA and the Yellowstone National Park 
have, very properly, aleading place in Raymond 
& Whitcomb’s summer excursion programme, 
Parties are to leave New York for those wonder- 
ful regions July 7th and 2ist. They will travel 
westward across the continent in trains of 
palace sleeping and dining cars, over the pictur- 
esque line of the Canadian Pacific Railwa . With 
visits to Banff Hot Springs and the Great Glacier 
of the Selkirk range. On Puget Sound the 
steamer “Queen” will be taken for a twelve- 
days’ voyage to Alaska. Seattle, Tacoma and 
Portland will also be seen. Then will follow a 
qerner over the whole length of the Northern 

acific Railroad, with a detour through the 
Yellowstone National Park. A descriptive book 
may be obtained without charge of Raymond & 
—" 81 East Fourteenth Street, New 

ork. 





“IN THREE STATES.” 
THE Lehigh Valley Railroad, running through 


the most pe ane region of Pennsylvania 
and New York State, has lately issued a new 
Summer Book, which is one of the finest of its 
kind ever put out by a railroad company. Cop- 
ies of this book can be had by sending fifteen 
cents in postage stamps, postal or express money 
order, to Chas. 8. Lee, General Passenger Agent, 
Lehigh Valley Railroad, Philadelphia. 

In addition to*being a great scenic route the 
Lehigh Valley Railroad is noted for its elegant 
equipment, and with the fast vestibule trains 
now in operation between New York and Chi- 
cago, via Niagara Falls, without change, and 
the additional attraction of burning hard coal 
exclusively on the locomotives, makes this line 
without a doubt the most interesting and com- 
fortable for summer tourists traveling between 
the East and the West. The important feature 
of dining cars on the European plan being at- 
= at intervals will be good news to many. 
—Adv. 





AMONG the many business houses in this coun- 
try which haveattained a deservedly high repu- 
tation, there is none, probably, more familiar to 
the sixty-five million citizens of the United 
States than that of the Mason & Hamlin Organ 
and Piano Company. Startingin a small way, 
many years ago, their policy has ever been to 
produce the best article possible. Always pro- 
gressive and awake to the needs of the times 
this company has put — the market many of 
the most attractive styles of pianos and organs 
manufactured; and always from the Baby 
organ, which is so small that it can be easil 
carried about, to the large Three Manual Peda 
Base Liszt Church Organ, and from the smallest 
upright pianoto the large concert grand, which 
is used by such eminent artists as William H. 
Sherwood, Arthur Nikisch, William Mason, and 
so on, the same high grade of material and 
workmanship have ever been employed. The 
result is, naturally, avery fine instrument. Any 
one considering the purchase of an organ or 
en meer would do well to write to Mason & 

amlin at any of their houses, Boston, New 
York, Chicago or Kansas City, for their fully 
illustrated catalogue, sent free on application. 


B. AND M. 


NATURE asserts herself with the return of 
every spring. We all have the natural desire to 
get out in the country,to walk on the grass, to 
wade the brooks and streams, and to smell the 
earth. This spring awakening is the forerunner 
of the summer outing. Until that becomes an 
accomplished fact our minds are unsettled and 
ill at ease. Some of us want the mountains, 
some of us the seashore, some of us the inland 
lakes and streams, and some of us just the pure, 
simple country farm life. The singular combi- 
nation is presented by the Boston and Maine 
Railroad of all varieties of our wants, a fact 
more easily a by sending a request 
to the General Passenger Agent of the Boston 
and Maine Railroad, at Boston, Mass., for their 
series of illustrated books, which will be sent 
free upon receipt of ten cents in stamps. If we 
want tospend our summer vacation among the 
mountains, we have the most beautiful in this 
country on the line of the Boston and Maine 
Road—the famous White Mountains. One who 
has never visited them, who has never seen the 
beauties of the Crawford Notch, or who has 
never seen the “Old Man of the Mountains” in the 
Franconia Notch, or who has not spent a night 
on top of Mount Washington, or who has not, 
with Alpine staff in hand, made a pedestrian 
tour among them, has the faintest conception 
of the beauties to be unfolded to him at every 
step. They are the most satisfying sort of 
mountains. You get close to them, you become 
a part of them, and you take them to yourself as 
a part of yourself, and you prolong your stay 
among them. 

Then, too, the seaside resorts along the line of 
the Boston and Maine are without number. 
Beginning at Boston you take in some of the 
most famous seaside resorts visited by the Bos- 
ton people and then on down to the Isles of 
Shoals, N. H., we soon reach the famous resorts 
of Maine, including Old Orchard Beach, Mount 
Desert, St. Andrews, N. B., famous for hay-fever 
sufferers, and many others. The lakes and 
streams reached by the Boston and Maine are 
almost without number,and comprise some of 
the most beautiful in the United States, and the 
fishing in these lakes is among the best in the 
country. Lining the shores of many of the lakes 
are gg pm summer hotels, and if one prefers 
camp life every facility is offered for it. The Lake 
Winnipesaukee,Rangeley Lakes, Umbagog, Par- 
machenee,Connecticut, Lake St.John,Memphre- 
magog, Mascoma, Winnisquam and many others 
of which we have not time to speak, every one 
beautiful, many, of them well stocked with lake 
aod brook trout, all of them picturesque, all of 
them desirable. For the pure country places, 
the Boston and Maine is unsurpassed. One can- 
not go amiss in leaving the train at almost any 
station, to find the most beautiful rural sim- 
plicity and scenery. __ 

The Boston and Maine, therefore, offers at- 
tractions for all of us. Which shall it be, moun- 
— seaside, lakes and streams or the coun- 

r 





jummer excursion book will be mailed free 





to any address. It gives complete list of hotels 
and boarding houses, excursion rates, etc. 
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ond’s Extract. A medicine confined to acer- 
in number of diseases. It will cure Pain,"*Inflam- 
mation or Hemorrhage, external or internal.—Adv. 


“WHY VISIT CALIFORNIA ?” 


Tue Southern Pacific Railroad Company, in 
its half-page advertisement on the cover of this 
issue of THE INDEPENDENT, asks the question. 
“Why visit California?” ‘With the dust of 
travel over a large part of the Southern Pacific 
Company’s lines still on our papers as | an- 
swer, that the person who has not the 
Pacific Coast has still to attain what one might 
call a liberal education. The line of the South- 
ern Pacific from Ogden to cisco is of 
singular interest. The wonderful buttes, along 
which the road runs for so long a d ce, are 
of themselves worth going thousands of miles 

see. e ———— mountains, many of 
them capped with snow, the interesting lakes in 
Nevaia and California are only a few of the 
new and novel things tosee. The line from San 
Francisco to Portland is perhaps still more in- 
teresting as it takes one through the first settled 
portions of California which are to-day culti- 
vated to the highest degree; in fact, in a man- 
ner surprising to an Kasterner. Then what 
shall one say of Mt. Shasta? Standing alone, 
14,400 feet above sea level, it is, we think, one of 
the most beautiful mountains we have ever 
seen. The magnificent scenery on this part of 
the company’s lines cannot be equal any- 
where. Turning southw: from San Fran- 
cisco, the company’s line to Monterey, where is 
situated the Del Monte Hotel, takes one into a 
section of the United States whose features are 
not elsewhere duplicated, through the celebrated 
Santa Clara Valley, where there are. thousands 
of acres of fruits of all descriptions. Near Palo 
Alto. the seat of the Leland Stanford University, 
the traveler sees a magnificent park extending 
for forty miles along the line, as beautiful as 
any English park scenery, and almost a dupli- 
cate of it. ‘The Hotel Del Monte is situated in 
an artificial park of seven hundred acres, an‘ is 
an exceedingly beautiful, restful and economical 
place in which to soley life. Another line of 
the Southern Pacific Company traverses the 
San Jacinto Valley in the center of the State, 
passing through a section given up largely to 
zrain growing and fruit raising, possessing some 
irrigation systems wonderful in extent and in- 
teresting in detail. The crossing of the Teha- 
chapi Mountains, including the famous loop 
where the road passes over itself within a quar- 
ter of a mile, is a marvel of engineering skill. 
This brings us into Southern California proper. 
Here one sees the most veautiful sight in na- 
ture: thousands of lemon and orange orchards. 
Here,also,are the graceful pepper and eucalyptus 
trees, the magnolias and palms and all varieties 
of roses, plants and flowers growing in the 
greatest profusion. There are scores of fruit- 
growing districts, all of them under irrigation, 
and they offer wonderful inducements to people 
who desire to make acomfortabje and protitable 
living from a few acres of land, enjoying at the 
same time the very best society,and living in the 
most wonderful climate one could possibly de- 
sire. There are so many beautiful places on the 
line of the Southern Pacific, so many wonderful 
springs—hot,cold and mineral—so many magnifi- 
cent mountains and so many delightful things 
generally that a volume is required to tell of 
them. Any one having seen the country can 
sean answer the question, * Why visit Cali- 

‘ornia ?”’ 











BLACK GOODS. 


(Second Floor.) 


This week, we shall place on sale 
23-inch plain black Grenadine at 50 
cents per yard; regular price 75 
cents. 

Sewing Silk Grenadine, 23 inches 
wide, at75 cents per yard; reduced 
from $1.00. 

Black Striped all-wool Grenadine, 
42 inches wide, at 75 cents a yard; 
former price $1.25. 

We also have full lines of 45-inch 
Black Iron Frame Grenadine; and 45- 
Inch Black Shadow Grenadine. 


James McCreery & Co,, 


Broadway and 11th St., 
NEW YORK. 








. 


REN 
FIRE!!! 


We are closing out a large line of 


FINE HARNESS, 3 


Riding-Saddles, Whips. 


ALSO 
Single and Double Russet Harness 
AT A GREAT SACRIFICE. 


¢ 

The above goods are only slightly { 
damaged by water. Great bargains for ¢ 
cash buyers. 


PETERS & CALHOUN CO. 


33 Warren St., 
| NEW YORK. 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


R.H. 
&CO. 


Sixth Avenue, 13th to 14th Street, N. Y. 





20,000 PAIRS OF 
Foster 


Hook Gloves 
KID AND SUEDE 


Representing balance -of original 
purchase and additions made to this 
stock, to continue this very popular 
sale. 

Ladies’ Five-Hook Glace, in Tans, 
Browns, Slates, Reds and Blacks. 
Ladies’ Five-Hook Suede Gloves, in 
Black, Tan, Slate, Navy and 
Cuir, Self and Black Stitching, 
regular $1.00 quality 
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OR Sn GE 59 
Ladies’ Mousquetaire Suede Gloves, 
Foster Fastening, regular $1.25 
Quality...........csccscccccccceves 
Ladies’ Five-Hook Colored Suede 
Gloves, regular $1.00 quality.... 
Ladies’ Seven-hook Kid Gloves, 
Black only, regular $1.25 quality. 


-69 
59 


-69 
An opportunity to supply prospect- 
ive as well as immediate wants. 
EVERY PAIR WORTH DOUBLE. 


—— 


Ladies’ 
Shoes 


Ladies’ Fine Kid Oxfords, Patent 
Leather Tipped. Also in Com- 
mon Sense style................0. 


Ladies’ Genuine Russia Leather 
Tinned ORberGs..<4..00vs00sesee- 


Ladies’ White Canvas, Kid Trimmed 


IE sank ks ch Sosewnccyn ans 1.24 
Ladies’ Russia Romeos, Assorted 

Colors, worth $2.50, mostly in 

SERIE ABO. 5 5s cwadicep seeunde shun 1.24 
Ladies’ Chocolate Goat Oxfords, 

Tipped,;-Pointed Toes ......... 1.24 


All the above are worth from $2.00 
to $3.00, and although low in price, 


their quality will satisfy the most fas- 
tidious taste. 





THE 


NM Cn 


Has an unequalled reputation through- 
out Europe and the United States. 

It is made in eighteen different 
models, any of which can be confident- 
ly recommended as unapproachable 
in symmetry, material and faultiess 
fit. 





Imported solely by 


B. ALTMAN & CO. 


18th St., 19th St., & Sixth Ave., 


NEW YORK, 

















Hilton, Hughes & Co, 


Successors to A. T. Stewart & Co.: 


AN INNOVATION! 


OUR USUAL 


MIDSUMMER CLEARING SALE yeSF£aday, 


Induced by the prevailing times, we will anticipate 
our July Sale by one month; i.e., this week our patrons 
will find all goods in all departments marked down to 
the lowest “*Summer prices.”’ To get our stocks into 
merchantable shape we take our loss early in the sea- 
son, that our customers may get their bargains early 
enough in the season to use them. There is nothing 
like starting early,°and we offer you just one month’s 
start of the old customary July sale. 


FURS REPAIRED, ALTERED AND STORED; in- 
sured against Fire and Moths at lowest possible cost; 
called for-by our wagons on all suburban routes. 


Mail Orders receive best attention. Dry Goods pre- 
paid all over the United States. Every article sold is 
guaranteed. 


THE ENTIRE BLOCK. 
BROADWAY, 4th Ave., 9th & 10th Sts., New York, 


. 








For the Outing Trip 


There’s nothing better than a Duck Dress—cool, comfortable, 
cheap and deci ee agtere Can be laundered about as easily as 
a calico wrapper. We sold hundreds last season, and will sell 
twice as many this, for our Duck Suits are made exactly 
as we Say, will fit gracefully and perfectly, and are 
extra good quality at the prices. Four leading styles 
are : 


For $3.50. 


Ladies’ Duck Outing Suits, consisting of full skirt and short blazer, with large revere 
collar and large sleeves, good variety of colorings. 


For $4.00. 


Ladies’ Duck Outing Suits, very similar to the above, but of a trifle heavier material. 


. For $5.00. 


Ladies’ Duck Outing Suits of fine quality duck, choice selection of colorings, full skirt, 
short blazer with large notched revere collar, full, large sleeves. 


For $9.00. 


Ladies’ Duck Outing Suits, material very stylish, mottled effect in three light shades; 
suit consists of skirt, medium length blazer and vest, with sun umbrella covered with 
same material as the suit “very nobby and striking outing costume, and a big bargain, 
as you get a good three-piece suit and an umbrella to match, for $9.00. 


In ordering be very careful to state bust measure. 
Write for our Fashion Book for Spring and Summer, 1894, which is full of 


leading styles for Ladies, Misses and Boys. 
Mail Order business is one of our great specialities. 


Jos. Horne & Co., 


a PITTSBURG, PA. 














SPECIMEN COPIES. 


Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT who would like to 
have a specimen copy of the paper sent toa friend can be accommo- 


dated by sending, on a postal card, the name and address to which 





he would like the paper sent, 
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June 7, 1894. 
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THE INDEPENDENT, 


EILL’S, 





6th Ave., 20th to 2lst St., New York. 





DECORATED 


China Plates, 


Cups and Saucers, 


In assorted shapes and decorations, & 


worth from 25e. to 35¢. each, 


TO-DAY & TO-MORROW at 1 5c. EACH. 





THE 
LEONARD | 
LEARNABLE 

TRADE MARK 
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ASSORTED 


Cut Glass Rose Bowls, 


Regularly Sold for 


7.00 and 8.98 each, 


Will be.on Sale To-day and 
To-morrow at 


5.98 and 6.98 each. 


Japanese Teapots. 


Imitations of “Rockwood” de- 
signs, five patterns, all fire-proof. 
Never offered for less than 15 to 


3Ue. 


To-day and To-morrow, 10c. each. 





Cranite fron 
TEAPOTS. 





sale to-day at 
59c. Each. 





Celebrated Leonard Refrig- 


erators and Ice Chests. 


SPECIAL PRICES 
To-day and To-morrow. 


The Regular 4.50 Ice Chest, 3.48. 
The Regular 7.25 Refrigerator, 


6.48, 


“‘A DECIDED BARCAIN.”’ 


A Large Practical Gas Stove. 


TWO DOUBLE BURNERS. 


Regularly sold for 3.00 -_ 


_ The top plate surface in these stoves is much larger than 
is made by other manufacturers. It will accommodate a wash 
boiler, and MORE and LARGER cooking utensils can rest 
Securely on its surface than on an 
gas stove, The stoves are sufficiently 
ever they may stand upon to be kept tidy and clean without 
moving the stove. The deflected heat will not do any harm to 
whatever the stove may rest upon. You will consult your own 
interests by getting our prices before buying. 


other flat or boiling 
gh to allow of what- 


2.19 each. 


SPECIAL VALUES TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW. 





| \lar price elsewhere, 10c. per package ; | 





GROCERIES. 
SPECIAL BARGAINS. 


FRENCH SARDINES. 
‘© Yawl Club.” 


These are Imported Fish, packed 
in purest olive oil, 10 to 12 fish in 
eachcan. A Great Bargain at 


1O0c. CAN. 


KOPP’S COMPRESSED 
PEA SOUP. 


A Very Handy Article. 


Simply add water, boil ten min- 
utes, and the soup is ready. Regu. 





Our Price, 4c. Package. 


New York State 
BALDWIN APPLES. 


Finest Quality. 


These apples are white, peeled, 
quartered, and cored, and make ex- 
cellent pies, fritters, and apple sauce. 


i2c. CAN. 
POTTED TONGUE. 


Extra Quality. 


Just the size tor luncheons or 
picnics. 

















Three-quart size: 
Regular price 1-25 
each, will be on 





8c. CAN. 





TRUNK DEPT. 


(3D FLOOR.) 
SPECIAL PRICES THIS WEEK. 
Iron-bound Trunks, Two Trays, Cloth Lined, 


6.62. 
Four-tray Dress Trunks, 40-inch, 

11.60. 
Leather-Bound Trunks, Two Trays, Cloth 

Lined, 

6.90. 

Leather-Covered Dress Suit Cases, 
2.98 UP. 


Complete Assortment Bags and Satchels at 
Lowest Prices. 





All Purchases delivered by express free of charge at any point within 100 miles 


of New York City. 





SIXTH AVENUE, 20th TO 2ist STREET. 


6 oe Be 


- 
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It costs no more to put on 
and you save several times the 
expense of inferior binding and 
frequent renewals by using 





” 
6° “A Bias 
: Velveteen 
Skirt Bindings 


which ast as long as the skirt. 


Ask your dressmaker 
and your dealer. 


McGIBBON & CO., 


913 Broadway, 
NEW YORK CITY. 








We are offering at 


aS” a yard 


some of our newest and choicest 
patterns of French and English 
Cretonnes—goods we have been 
selling for 50c. to 60c. a yard. 





NEW YORK: 14th St., near 6th Ave. 
BROOKLYN: Fulton St., corner Hoyt. 
PARIS : Rue d’Enghien. 


GREAT REDUCTION 


SALE OF 
TRIMMED HATS 


BONNETS. 


A Cut of 33% on 
former prices. 


CARPETS. 


Great Clearing Sale! 


OUR IMMENSE STOCK, 


in all the various grades (this season’s styles), at 
prices lower than can be found elsewhere. 


MATTINGS, 


in new and novel eflects; white, red check, ard some 
fancy patterns, from $3.50 per roll of 40 yards, or 10c. 


ee OILCLOTHS. 


Remnants of sheets at S0c. and 6Uc. per square yard; 
worth double the money. Inlaid Linoleums a spe- 


“FURNITURE. 





ture, suitable for Cottage Furnishing, will be posi- 


Sheppard Knapp & Co,, 


Sixth Ave., 13th and 14th Sts., N. Y. 





De Miel’s Perfect Health Biscuit. 


Rich in Phosphates, Scientifically Prepared. 

They insure sound white teeth and arrest 
prematuredecay,. Specific for nervous dyspep- 
sia, mental prostration and overworked brain, 





arrest any tendency to softening of same, indi« 
cated by loss + Peemory THE DAKE BAK- 
pay 0., Qhicage, it. Bole manufacturers 
the United tes.) On receipt of ten cents wil} 
send sample by mail free, with price list. 
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As a Prelude to Travel 


Send two 2-cent stamps to George H. Daniels, General Passenger Agent, New York Central & Hudson 
River Railroad, Grand Central Station, ‘New York, for a copy of the 


Illustrated Catalogue of the ‘Four Track Series.” 


Tals series comprises the most valuable of recent contributions to the literature of travel. and a collection 
of fine photo-gravure etchings of scenery along the line of 
“ America’s Greatest Railroad.” 


The titles of the principal numbers of the book series are 


No. 1.-THE LUXURY OF MODERN RAILWAY TRAVEL-—2? pages, narrow octavo, printed 
in several colors on heavy coated paper. Illustrated by fine engravings from original subjects. Most 
beautiful book of its kind ever printed. 

No. 2.-THE RAILROAD AND THE DICTIONARY-—16 pages, narrow octavo. An interesting 
treatise on the subjects of railroads, containing an abstract from the Century Dictionary. 

No. 3.-AMERICA’S GREAT RESORTS—A 40-page folder, with map on one side, 16x36 inches, 
briefly describes and illustrates the principal health and pleasure resorts. 

No. 4.-SUBURBAN HOMES NORTH OF THE HARLEM-—A 4-page folder, with map on one 
side, 16x36 inches, beautifully illustrating the territory tributary to the Hudson River, Harlem and New 
York and Putnam Divisions. 

Ne. 5.—HEALTH AND PLEASURE-—3538 royal octavo pages. Beautifully illustrated with more than 
300 engravings, half-tones and numerous maps. Illuminated cover. 

No. 6.—THE ADIRONDACK MOUNTAINS —22 pages, narrow octavo. Illustrated with a number 
of original engravings; also a new map of thiS region. 

No. 7.—-THE LAKES OF CENTRAL NEW YORK-—22 pages, narrow octavo. The first publica- 
tion attempting to describe this region so full of natural beauty and historic interest. 

No. 8.-TWO TO FIFTEEN DAYs’ PLEASURE TOURS—48 pages, narrow octavo, regarding 
several hundred pleasure tours, within reach of all. Beautifully illustrated. 

No. 9.-TWO DAYS AT NIAGARA FALLS-—32 pages, narrow octavo. It gives full information as 
to how one can see Niagara and vicinity best and cheapest. Numerous illustrations. 


Ne. 10 —THE THOUSAND ISLANDS-—32 pages, narrow octavo. A delightful hand-book of this 
region, with new illustrations ; also a new map. 

Ne. 11.—SARATOGA, LAKE GEORGE. U.AKE CHAMPLAIN-—32 pages, narrow octavo. 
Contains just the information wanted by persons visiting these famed resorts. 

No. 12.—IN THE CATSKILL MOUNTAINS-—22 pages, narrow octavo. The illustrations tell the 
story. 

No. 13.-AN OBJECT LESSON IN TRANSPORTATION-—A 12-page folder descriptive of repre- 
sentative American and foreign railway exhibits at the World’s Fair, 


No. 14.—436 1-2 MILES IN 425 3-4 MINUTES —24 pages, narrow octavo, descriptive of the most 
remarkable feat of fast railway traveling everaccomplished. Fully illustrated. 

No. 15.—FISHING AMONG THE THOUSAND ISLANDS-—56 pages, narrow octavo. A treatise 
on fishing, written by an expert fisherman. Beautifully illustrated. 


No. 16.-ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF THE FOUR TRACK SERIES-—3?2 pages, narrow 
octavo. Profusely illustrated. 


The titles of the etchings are: 


NO. 1.—THE WASHINGTON BRIDGE, 

NO. 2.—ROCK OF AGES, NIAGARA FALLS. 

NO. 3.—THE OLD SPRING AT WEST POINT. 

NO. 4.—No. 999 AND THE DEWITT CLINTON. 

NO. 5.—ROUNDING THE NOSE, MOHAWK VALLEY. 
NO. 6.—THE EMPIRE STATE EXPRESS. 

NO. 7.-THE HORSESHOE FALL, NIAGARA, 

NO. 8.—GORGE OF THE NIAGARA RIVER. 


Each of the series is briefly but thoroughly reviewed, and reduced cuts of the etchings are shown with 
full descriptions. 


The “ Four Track Series” should be represented in the outfit of every American traveler. 





THE 


HALL SIGNAL CO. 


Leads the World in the Manufacture and Installation of 


AUTOMATIC BLOCK SIGNALS. 


THE ONLY Automatic Signal Systems in which the 
signals can be operated on the * Normal Danger” principle. 


Believed by many to be the best and SAFEST PLAN. 
Operated by Either Track or Wire Circuits. 


HIGHWAY CROSSING SIGNALS, 
STREET RAILWAY CROSSING SIGNALS, ETC., ETC. 


OFFICES: 
80 Broadway, New York. 


115 The Ames Building, Boston. 927 The Rookery, Chicago. 
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Susurance. 
THE ITEMS OF “AGGREGATIONS.” 


Many years ago Mr. N. D. Morgan, then 
at the head of thesince disappeared North 
America Life, made a specialty of regis- 
tering policies with the Insurance Depart- 
ment, and he used to describe them, in 
his printed matter, as being secured “as” 
(or *‘ like,” we are not quite certain which) 
National bank notes. The worst about 
this statement was that it was not true— 
the resemblance between the things com- 
pared was only distant, and in point of 
security there was no resemblance at all. 
Up to the present day, “‘ authorized” cap- 
ital plays an important part in the printed 
matter of various concerns which seek to 
be intrusted with the money of other peo- 
ple, and a quite common device is to 
parade in big type the capitalor the assets 
of the bank wherein the braggart keeps an 
account. The less real substance a concern 
possesses of its own the more surely and 
loudly does it flaunt assets which belong 
to somebody else if they exist at all. 

We are reminded of these few out of 
many instarces of banking and borrowing 
upon wind by the manner of the ‘‘ grand 
aggregations” of the Lloyds. They ‘‘rep- 
resent” millions. Behind them issuch a 
dazzling array of wealth that the idea of 
an obligation’s proving non-collectible is 
simply preposterous. As they are made 
up of individuals who are personally 
liable, their affairs must be conducted 
with ability, sobriety, etc. This is the 
line of claim set up for them, and the last 
is particularly foolish. As we have re- 
peatedly pointed out, no member in them, 
whatever his personal wealth, is liable for 
any other member ; but suppose the re- 
verse were the fact andeach member were 
a general partner, liable up to his last 
dollar for every obligation? If such lia- 
bility existed and were unmistakably 
clear, the recourse for the policy holder 
would be vastly better than it is now; 
but it would not at all follow that the 
management would necessarily be able 
and prudent. 

However, dealing with things as they 
are, that managementis not able and pru- 
dent unless to write prodigiausly Jumbo 
risks is such. The management goes after 
premiums, and to be attorney for a good 
‘‘ going ” Lloyds is one of the nicest things 
there are in these trying times. Ournear- 
est neighbor, Insurance, has been going 
through the lists of subscribers or under- 
writers “‘ at” twenty-two Lloyds and has 
hunted for the rating of each in the com- 
mercial reports, and we will sum up its 
finding.. First, as to the number not 
rated : 





Total Not 
number. rated. 
Manufacturers’, 15 Cortlandt St. 21 16 


American, 155 Broadway......... 50 45 
South and North American, 35 

Tere TE. occ ccadeusnde ox-se0% . 20 19 
Equitable, 125 Pearl St............ 19 1 
Merchants’, 57 William St........ 20 10 


Insurers’ Alliance, 57 William St. 14 ll 
Assurance Lloyds of America, 61 


WEAI BE ixoiinc es oseccess costes 55 51 
Citizens’, 165 Broadway......... . 10 6 
Mercantile, 47 Cedar St.......... . 21 19 
Commercial, 45 Liberty St.. ..... 21 19 
N. Y. and Boston, 41 Pine St..... 23 14 
Mutual, 45 CedarSt.............+- 15 12 
Columbia, 19 Liberty St.....5.... 20 12 
| Se oe ee ree 9 7 
N. Y. Central, 47 Cedar St........ 30 24 
Underwriters at the Lloyds of 

N. Y. City, 46 Cedar St.......... 15 Rn 
Bietpomelitam, «© ceccesccccvccses 20 18 
Manhattan, 46 Cedar St.......... 20 16 
Isthmus, 60 Cedar St.............. 15 Rn 
National, 46 Cedar St............. 15 Rn 
New York, 50 Pine St...... eacsane li 6 
Union, 44 Cedar St..............06 20 18 

464 372 


Of the 92 persons rated the proportions 
are as follows, lumping them all together : 


Rated at * 

$1,000,000 or Over... . 2.6... cece neces 4 
750,000 to $1,000,000 ........cceeeeee 1 
500,000 to 1,000,000... .........00.005 3 
500,000 to 750,000... 0. eee e eee 7 
300,000 to —- 500 000... cece eee ee 18 
200,000 to —- B00 000... cee eee eee 10 
100,000 to =: 200, 000......... résonndins 8 
50,000 to 100,000... ...... cee ee R 
Under $50,000..............55 viwkeseed 2 
$1,000 to $2,000.......... cece eee cence ot 
Less than $1,000...........cceceeesees 2 


To serve as tapering-off of this list, we 
may mention a recent story that one 
property owner, in glancing over the list 
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of underwriters in a Lloyds whose objj. 
gations he was asked to take, discovered 
therein the name of a man from whom 
he had been trying at intervals, during 
several years, to collect a bill of $2. 

Naturally, the distribution of persons 
having the highest ratings is not at all 
uniform among these Lloyds; for exam. 
ple, in the Isthmus the highest rating jg 
$10,000 to $20,000, and only three out of the 
fifteen are rated at all. It may be that 
the management of this one is especially 
able and prudent ; but we should not ex. 
pect that. 

The published lists contain many 
names of persons “of” mercantile firms 
and corporations, and other names of per- 
sons ‘‘with” such. Many of these firms 
and corporations are well known and en- 
joy high reputation, without as well as 
within the commercial agencies. The 
persons who are ‘‘of” are presumably 
partners—sometimes they are presidents; 
those who are ‘‘ with” are presumably 
employés. Of course, some are wealthy 
men individually, but they, and not their 
firms, are on the Lloyds lists, and their 
firm rating cannotbeclaimed. Of course, 
also, the absence of rating in their private 
capacity cannot be taken as conclusive in 
every case against responsibility ; but their 
responsibility as underwriters is not 
backed by rating. And as to a great 
many of the number, they appear to be 
not only unrated, but unknown, 


> 


THE HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


ITS CENTENNIAL ANNIVERSARY, 











OnE of the best evidences of the young- 
ness—to coin a word—of the United States, 
is that so very few of its institutions are 
one hundred years old. Abroad we enter a 
cathedral, and weare told that it was begun 
in the year 384 or 576 ; we see pictures that 
were painted hundreds of years ago, we 
do business with corporations two or three 
centuries old ; but in this country when a 
corporation or a business has bad an exist- 
ence of one hundred years, it is an event 
so unusual that it is specially worthy of 
note and celebration. 

The Hartford Fire Insurance Company, 
of Hartford, is one hundred years old, 
and the company has celebrated the event 
modestly, by publishing a little pamphlet 
entitled ‘‘ A Bit of History.” It is espe- 
cially interesting as marking the inception, 
developm2nt and continued growth of 
what has come to be one of the strongest 
as well as oldest corporations of its class 
in the United States. 

The origin of the Hartford Fire Insur- 
ance Company was in 1794, when Messrs. 
Sanford and Wadsworth, of Hartford, be- 
gan to issue policies of fire insurance 
under the name of the Hartford Fire 
Insurance Company. One of its policies 
is preserved in the keeping of the Com- 
pany and is dated February 8th, 1794, 
insuring £800 for one year on the house 
of William Imlay. In addition to the 
interest attaching to it as policy No. 2, it 
is interesting a3 compared with one of 
our latter-day policies, as the entire policy 
c ould be written on a sheet of commercial , 
notepaper, and its object seemed to be to 
grant the insured what he thought he 
was getting ; namely, insurance. In these 
days it is sometimes a question with the in- 
sured,owing to thenumber of conditions in 
the policy, whether in case of loss by firehe 
will not be obliged toypay the company in- 
stead of receiving payment from them. 
Things have changed somewhat in the last 
hundred years. After a charter was 
granted to the company providing for a 
capital of $150,000, only ten per cent. of 
which was paid in in cash—the balance in 
notes—the company ran along for a num- 
ber of years without incurring any 1033¢s- 
The business of the company, during these 
first years, was confined to Hartford and 
its immediate vicinity, The first presi 
dent of the incorporated company was 
Nathaniel Terry, and the first secretary 
was Walter Mitchell. They continued in 
office until 1885. At the end of the first 
year the directors voted the secretary $300 
for his services for the year, together with 
thirty dollars for office rent and firewood, 
as their meetings had been held at his 
office; and this munificent salary w 
continued for about twenty-five years 
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The first salary paid the president was 
¢100 per year. It is noteworthy 
that in the issue of the Connecticut 
Courant of August ist, 1810, the com- 
pany had a~ whole-page advertisement. 
Who knows but. that its liberal use of 
printer’s ink in the early days has had 
much to do with its latter-day success. 
The company, having accumulated finally 
more money than they knew what to do 
with, made their first investment in stock 
of the Hartford Bank, of which they pur- 
chased fourteen shares, This proved to 
be so good an investment that the 
company has since been adding some- 
what to it until now it holds 556 
shares which have cost the company 
$63,962, and have paid it in dividends 
$326,853.03. It was not, however, smooth 
sailing for the company during all of its 
early years, as in 1828, after quite a num- 
ber of agents had been appointed and the 
rates had greatly increased, a succession 
of heavy losses occurred and the dividend 
was passed, and another one was not de- 
clared until 1841. These were pretty hard 
times for the Hartford Fire, and caused 
its officers and directors many uneasy 
hours. About this time the company re 
insured the risks of the New Haven Fire 
Insurance Company, a novel and far- 
reaching innovation. The first agents 
appointed by the company were given 
authority to issue insurance, to determine 
the premium, and to issue the policy for 
which they received no commission ; but 
they were authorized to collect from the 
insured a fee for the survey of the prop- 
erty and for drawing the policy. In 1817 
the first commission of five per cent. was 
paid to an agent. 

When the great fire in New York, De- 
cember 16th, 1835, occurred, involving a 
loss of $20,000,000, the president and sec- 
retary of the Hartford Fire started in a 
sleigh for New York with the mercury 
below zero, and immediately upon their 
arrival announced that they were there to 
pay all losses of their company in full and 
to take new insurance. The company 
paid out for losses by this fire $64,973.54 ; 
but it is said that it received premiums 
from new business in New York, while 
the losses were in adjustment, sufficient to 
pay the whole sum. This same scheme 
was acted upon successfully at the great 
Chicago and Boston fires by many com- 
panies, but the Hartford Fire has the 
credit of originating it. At the Chicago 
fire the company lost and paid $1,933,562.- 
04. This loss was nearly double its cap- 
ital, and altho its resources at that time 
were very large it had only about $1,000,- 
000 left. It reduced its capital from 
$1,000,000 to $500,000, and this was again 
increased to $1,000,000 by fresh subscrip- 
tions, and the right to acquire stock at 
par brought a premium of $85 a share ; 
that is, investors were ready to pay $185 
a share for $100 shares. Since that time 
the real growth of the company may be 
said to have really begun. 

We judge from reading the record of 
the hundred years’ existence of the Hart- 
ford Fire that during nearly all of its ex- 
perience it has been remarkably fortunate 
in the men who have been at the head of 
its affairs. From the very beginning they 
seemed to have had the qualities necessary 
to a successful underwriter. To-day we 
of course know just how itis, but can only 
judge from the records of the men who in 
the early days were at the helm, 

The company now occupies a handsome 
granite building erected for its own use, 
and it is, perhaps, as well arranged and 
furnished for the work in hand as any fire 
insurance office in the country. It has its 
own printing plant, where all the blanks 
used by the company in the Eastern de- 
partment is turned out. 

Much of the latter-day success of the 
Hartford Fire is due to its present efficient 
corps of officers. Mr. George L. Chase 
Was appointed president in 1867, and he 
still serves the company in that capacity. 
He began business life in the insurance 
business at the of nineteen, and with 
the exception ofa short period has re- 
mained in it until now. He is one of the 
ablest fire underwriters in the United 


or director, with many business in- 
tne to thllainrone ua Chasch. sont 
ime to p urch work, 
The of the company is Philander 

hituself with the 











Hartford Fire in 1865, leaving it after a 
year’s service, but in 1872 he again be- 
came connected with the company 80 re- 
maining until 1876 when he was made 
secretary of the Girard Fire and Marine 
of Philadelphia. Five years later he 
again became associated with the Hart- 
ford as assistant secretary, and in 1886 was 
made secretary, which office he has since 
held. The Board of Directors is made up 
of some of the most substantial business 
men in Hartford. 

The Hartford Fire Insurance Com- 
pany is conspicuous among other in- 
surance companies from the fact that it 
is generally making money when many 
others are losing it, and is growing 
stronger when others are growing weaker. 
The Hartford is further conspicuous from 
the fact that it is the oldest insurance 
company in Hartford, that its fire pre- 
miums are the largest, that its stock has 
the highest book value, that its shares sell 
the highest, and that it pays the largest 
dividends. The assets of the company on 
January ist Jast were $7,378,092.03, its 
capital stock was $1,250,000, its net sur- 
plus was $2,296,769.97. Fortunate it is 
that a corporation not like a man, but, 
like the brook, can go on forever, its influ- 
ence continually broadening and deepen- 
ing. 


oe 





INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE AND 
LAWMAKERS, 


A BILL which was before the New 
Jersey Legislature, about a month 
ago, ostensibly intended to supervise 
Industrial life insurance but _ really 
aimed at the Prudential Insurance Com- 
pany, of Newark, having in fact very 
much the appearance of a “strike,” 
serves to illustrate anew how little is 
accurately known by the general pub- 
lic about life insurance, and especially 
about this branch of it. It is true that 
the number of policy holders extends 
into the millions, and a large proportion 
of them know nothing of life insurance. 
Thousands of insured men know so 
little about the subject and have given it 
so little thought, that they could not give, 
offhand, the name of the company they 
are in, 

For that matter, even so very distin- 
guished and eminent a man as Governor 
McKinley, of Ohio, a possible candidate 
for the Presidency of the United States, 
astonished a lot of insurance men, assem- 
bled in National Convention at Cleveland 
some six weeks ago, by his lack of life in- 
surance information. According to a 
well-known Cleveland member of the 
Convention, a great personal and party 
admirer, too, of Mr. McKinley, he ‘“‘be- 
trayed a woful ignorance of the subject, 
indicating that he had never heard that 
there was such a thing as industrial in- 
surance.” If a man like this, who is 
largely in the political mind’s eye of the 
whole nation just now, and whose fame 
is international, lacks knowledge of so 
great a factor in the moral and material 
life of the American people as this system 
of insurance, what wonder that the gen- 
éral run of people know little about it? 
As for the legislators of the various States 
in which this branch of insurance is oper- 
ated, it is very plain that many of them 
need to be enlightened, at least on one 
thing. This is that the very best thing 
they can do for the benefit of the people, 
all who are or may be insured, is to let 
the companies en irely alone, All expe- 
rience has shown that attempts on the 
part of lawmakers to regulate the pri- 
vate concerns of the people, any leg- 
islation, in fact, that savors of pater- 
nalism is hurtful and hateful to the 
American people; and they never fail 
to regard it and resent it as mere medlle- 
someness and improper and most unwar- 
ranted interfereace. ‘‘Competition is the 
life of trade,” says the old business prov- 
erb. It is certainly a fact that competi- 
tion has done and is doing more to cheap- 
en, to liberalize and to popularize life in- 
surance, more especially industrial life in- 
surance, than all the schemes of all the 
legislative schemers in the world. At the 
present time the companies operating 
insurance for the masses are doing all 
that they can fairly and reasonably be ex- 
pected to do in the way of giving the pol- 
icy holders the very best service and the 
surest and greatest protection for the very 
least cost and the very least trouble. In 
this matter of generous treatment of their 
policy holders it is a no less interesting 
than remarkable fact that the American 
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companies have reached a point in about 
a dozen years of actual operation, which 
took the great Prudential Company of 
London, and the other British industrial 
companies, “forty years to attain. And 
these American companies have accom- 
plished this gratifying result without the 
slightest whip or spur or goad either from 
their own policy holders or from State 
legislatures. Here is striking evidence of 
the splendid effect of competition. 

But this bill, which made its appear- 
ance in the New Jersey Legislature, 
actually sought to destroy competition. 
In all respects it was a legislative curio. 
Besides being plainly unconstitutional, it 
was a marvel of crudity, imperfection and 
injustice, and, tocap the climax, it was 
also monopoly-creating. According to a 
New Jersey contemporary, which con- 
fesses that it was disposed to support the 
measure until it was better informed as 
toits real character, 


“ It would kill off outright all the smaller 
industrial insurance companies and would 
so cripple and injure those second and third 
in the list, asregard size and strength, that 
the whole industrial business would be 
handed over to the Prudential and the 
Metropolitan. And what [forcibly continues 
the same paper] would there be to prevent 
these two companies from joining hands, 
raising the rates and changing contracts so 
that all policies issued after the passage of 
the bill would be shorn of valuable rights 
and privileges now enjoyed by policy holders? 
Nothing, absolutely nothing. Assembly 
bill No. 37 would be powerless in the prem- 
ises. So would every conceivable form of 
legislation possible to pass under the Con- 
stitution of the State. The new created, 
doubled-headed monopoly would be at per- 
fect liberty, if it saw fit, as surely it would 
so see if the companies forming it are any- 
thing like the greedy, grasping, soulless 
corporations that they have been described of 
late by some persons in the community, to 
turn back the hands of time and to go back 
to where they were five or ten years ago, as 
regards rates, rules, regulations, condi- 
tions and contracts. Is there any doubt 
but that the bill would create this ay 
oly? None whatever. We have not only 
the positive affirmative testimony of one 
eminent gentleman identified with and in- 
terested in one of the struggling New Jer- 
sey companies, but theimpartial corrobora- 
tive testimony of the official in charge of 
the Banking and Insurance Department of 
New Jersey.” 


It is gratifying to know that the New 
Jersey Legislature, when it reached the 
stage of sober second thought, after a 
great flood of new light had been thrown 
upon the bill and upon the whole subject 
of industrial insurance, had the rare good 
sense to see the vicious, injurious and 
wholly bad character of the bill and the 
wisdom to consign it to the limbo of a 
committee room receiving vault for un- 
passed laws. It squeezed through the 
House, but met its just fate when it 
reached the Senate. ‘‘And,” as the 
worthy brother of the Masonic order 
would say, ‘‘so mote it be.” 

To return to the general subject of life 
insurance, whoever denies or questions the 
benefits conferred has made a real investi- 
gation or he has not. Ifhe has not, he has 
no right to express an opinion, whether he 
is inside or outside of a legislature. If he 
has investigated, he is butting against all 
the facts. Whoever says that insurance 
in any field is not beneficent, asks us to 
believe that millions of people go on, 
decade after decade, paying out their 
money without being bright enough to 
see that they get no adequate return. It 
was said that the Prudential’s big build- 
ing in Newark was put up out of lapses, 
but that is only an old error—it was long 

said that other insurance buildings 
came from the same source. Lapses do 
not contribute to profits ; they are a source 
of loss and weakness. 

Moreover, two years ago the Prudential 


voluntarily attached a paid-up feature to- 


all its policies, and even made this retro- 
active, applying it to existing policies—a 
step which the Federal Constitution puts 
it out of the power of any legislative body 
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to compel. In November last, the com- 
pany made, and widely advertised, several 
new concessions to its members on ac- 
count of the hard times, and at the be- 
ginning of this year it took still another 
step in liberality of dealing. 

Legislatures are very earnest, as every- 
body knows, to guard the interests of the 
people, especially to protect them against 
corporations, and most especially against 
insurance corporations ; but it would be 
better if legislatures could manage to 
temper their zeal with knowledge. e 
would then be able to see that these dread- 
ful corporations may sometimes safely 
and wisely be let alone. 








INSURANCE. 


1851. 1894 
THE 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
oF 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





Massachusetts Laws protect the policy 
holder. 





AGENTS WANTED. 
M.V. B. EDGERLY, President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 


WASHINGTON 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


W. A. BREWER, Jr., Pres. 
Assets, = - $12,500,000. 


“Tt is most agreeable to me to know that 
your company discloses a most excellent 
condition of affairs,” 

—From Hon. JAMES F. PIERCE, 
Supt. Ins. Dept. N. Y. 











Address 


E. Ss. FRENCH, 2d V.-Pres., 
21 Cortlandt St.. New York City. 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCK, President 


January ist, 1894. 
Biv cevccnvaccerccevecevcscess $8,888,870 17 
LIABILITIES.............0.00005 7,326,230 55 
SURPLUS (Mass. Standard). $1,062,239 52 

Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 189 Broadway, 

Cc, W. ANDERSON; Gen. Agt. 


WE All you have guessed about life 

insurance may be wrong. If you 

PAY wish to know the truth, send for 
POST- “How and Why,” issued by the 
Penn MuTvAL LIFE, 921-3-5 

AG Chestnut Street, Philadeiphia. 




















1876. THE 1894. 
FIDELITY AND CASUALTY Co., 


NEW YORE. 
Casualty Insurance Specialties, 


BONDS oF suRETYSHIP> 
oe PERSONAL ACCIDENT, = 
PLATE GLASS, 
STEAM BOILER, ELEVATOR, 
Employers’ Liability and Burglary Policies. 
Losses PA ios soS sa NIZATION, 














1894. 


NATIONAL 


1894. 


FPIREH INSURANCE COMPANY, 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


JAMES NICHOLS, Pres’t. 


E. G.- RICHARDS, Sec’y. 


B. R. STILLMAN, Ass’t Sec’y. 
Head Office, 95 Pearl St., Hartford, Conn. 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT. 
FRED. 8. JAMES, General Agent. 
GEO. W. BLOSSOM, Ass’t Gen’l Agent. 


Office, 174 La Salle Street, Chicago. 


STATEMENT, JANUARY lst, 1894. 


CAPITAL STOCK, all cash, - ms 
Funds Reserved to meet all Liabilities: 
Re-Insurance Fund, 


Unsettled Losses and other claims, - 


Net Surplus, - 
TOTAL ASSETS, January 1st, 1894, 


. ‘i $1,542,127 59 


. PACIFIC DEPARTMENT. 
GEO. D. DORNIN, Manager. 
GEO. W. DORNIN, Assistant Manager. 


Office, 409 California Street, San Francisco. 


$1,000,000 00 
1,937,841 91 
306,614 07 
$3,244,455 98 


395,714 32 
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Oldest Insurance Company in Hartford. 


THE INDEPENDENT. . 


1894 





Kighty-fourth Annual Exhibit 


—OF THE— 


HART 


FORD 





Fire Insurance Company, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 








JANUARY ist, 1894. 
ASSETS. 

Cash on hand, in Bank, and Cash Items..............++ . $625,517 39 
Cash in hands of Agents and in course of Transmission. . 724,768 67 
emia ahd AGOPROR DOIG... 5.5 6o55.0's din go's incase ssseesces 22,857 02 
Se ee sais 366,575 60 
Loans on Bond and Mortgage (1st lien).................. ; 1,167,500 00 
Loans on Collateral Security 27... 2.0... .ccscccccenccsees 62,228 35 
Bank Stock, Hartford, Market Valwe................. 339,044 00 

“ New York, eo” Se5 pol edek eke ee 334,200 00 

+“ Boston, a ET RS 79,834 00 

4s meg a Meme, © as nce cecknn ets 82,800 00 
IIE 5s 5 b5c Soe Shab akes escent n'satacaes caenne 703,570 00 
State, City and Railroad Bonds..............0..ceeeeees ; 2,866,197 00 

TOTAL ABSBETB. ....;....-..0000.50.508 $7,378,092 03 

LIABILITIES. 

ce TR CCT SLY Ae Py Ok RCE OLE Gee mm a $1,250,000 00 
Reserve for Re imsurance.........0.ceeccececeseesceeuees 3,169,624 75 
Reserve for all Unsettled Claims... ...........seeeeeeees 661,697 31 
WEP SURPLUG.............:..0.00: at Pi So . 2,296,769 97 
Surplus to Policy-holders....................0.00 . 3,546,769 97 
Gnibah Aveta AMON e so iis.c ins k bdo 0 oa eeeavesses 268,266 54 
Re-insurance Reserve—increase...........2 -ceeeceeeeecs 325,820 22 
ee eee ene ee De Meme eee ENE NE 4,376,560 31 
i EES EL eT cae Dn Yen pers LAS ve Se 3,582,174 07 


GEO. L. CHASE, President. 


P. C. ROYCE, Secretary. 


THOS. TURNBULL, Ass’t Secretary. 
\GHAS. E. CHASE, Ass’t Secretary. 


Metropolitan Department, cor. Cedar and William Streets, New York. 
YOUNG & HODGES, Managers. 
Agencies in all the Prominent localities throughout the United States and Canada. 





1851 1894. 
FORTY-THIRD ANNUAL STATEMENT 


OF THE 


PHOENIX 


Mutual Life Insurance Company, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
January 1, 1894. 





ASSETS. 
Loans on First Mortgages of Reai 
Estate 


$5,497,146 83 
Premium Notes and Loans on 





Policies in force. .......cccccceces 726,798 08 
Loans on Collateral........ ......- 7,500 25 
Cost Value of Real Estate owned a 

by the Company................. 989,853 49 
Citv and Municipal and Railroad 

Bonds and Stocks............... 2,089,090 49 
Bank Stocks .......... 14.543 
Cash in Office............ 307 7 
Cash Deposited in Banks......... 806,329 46 

Add: $9,781,569 30 


Market Value of Stocks 
and Bonds over cost.. 


$42,888 51 
Interest accrued and 








OD  cnnnsaccecesvonsses 137,067 64 
Premiums in course of 
collection_..........-.. 123,220 71 
Deferred Semiannual 
—_ _ Ree Pre- 
boppeswesenses cob 79,110 30 382,287 
Gross Assets, Jan. 1, 1894, $10,163 856 46 
LIABILITIES. 
Reserve on Policies 
force at 4 per 
cent. interest (Ct. 
— N. Y. stand- 
seheean nan Shiite $9,011,846 00 
Claims by, death out- 
standing......:..... 98,958 00 
roaeees aia : in 
NER vvenssteccens 10,077 00 
Loading < on outstand- 
ing — 7 leferred 
Prenfiums ........ 40,466 20 
Special Policy and 
nvestme:t e- 
| RGR 446,241 45-9, 607,588 65 





Surplus at4 per cent,,... $556,267 S1 





1891. 1892. 1893. 
2,886 3,856 4,769 
Insurance written....... $5,288,167 $7,909,116 $8,835,060 


New Premiumsreceived. 131,689 219,987 225,960 
Total Premiumsreceived 768,080* 925,785 1,027,092 
Paid policy ‘holders...... 966,213 1,079,587 1,098,421 
Policies in force. ........ 18,369 19,788 21,420 
Insurance in force........ 27,102,425 30,549,306 33,681,523 





This Company has paid since organiza- 
tion for DEATH LOSSES, MATURED 
ENDOWMENTS, DIVIDENDS TO POLI- 
CY HOLDERS and SURRENDERED 
POLICIES, more than $34,000,000 OO. 
JONATHAN B. BUNCE, President. 

JOHN M. HOLCOMBE, Vice President. 
. CHARLES H. LAWRENCE, Secretary. 
ARCHIBALD A. WELOG, Actuary. 
A. W. BARROWS, M.D., Medical Director. 
GEORGE S. MILLER, Supt. of Agencies. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


New YORK, January 22d, 18%. 
The Trustees, in Conformity with the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following statement of its 
affairs on the 3ist of December, 1893. 
Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 
uary, 1893, to 3ist December 1893......... $3,193,868 16 
Premiums on Policies not marked off ist 
1,403,200 21 


Premiums marked off ffom_ist January, 
1893, to 3lst December, 1893... .225........4+ 3, 
Losses paid during the same 
POND cnctcntdcncvevcccoscncces $1,892,970 00 
Returns of Premiums 
and Expenses....... $711,138 89 
The Company has the following Assets, viz.: 
United States and City of New York 
Stock, City, Banks and other Stocks..... $7,998,455 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise... 1,652,000 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 


QOMMAHEE BB. 00. ccccececcccnccccsssecseocess 1,086,828 74 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable...... 1,117,174 29 
RE IE nonecccabansnguncessecgneckbenese 205,600 46 

DI 5 «os nice ctncsen Gnasavrenenconbial $12,055,058 49 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profit will be paid to the holders thereof or their 
legal representatives on and after Tuesday, the sixth 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1889 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on or after Tuesday, the sixth 
of February next, from which date all interest there- 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time of payment, and cancelled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the 
net earned pr of the C y for the year 
ending thirty-first December, 1893, for which certifi- 
cates will be issued on an . after Tuesday, the first of 
May next. 

By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 





























TRUSTEES : 

J. D. JONES, CHAS. H. MA RSHALL, 
W. H. H. MOORE, CHAS. D. LEVERICH. 
A. A. RAVEN EDW’D FLOYD JONES, 
JOSEPH H.CHAPMAN, GEORGE H Y, 
JAMES LOW. LAWRENCE TURNURE, 
WM.S Gis WALDKON P. BROWN, 
JAMES G. DE FOREST, SON W. HARD, 
WILLIAM DEGKOOT, ' ISAAC BELL, 
WILLIAM H. WEBB, GUSTAV AMSINCK, 
HOKACE GRAY JOSEPH AGOSTINI. 
HE E. HAWLEY, VERNON H. BROW 
Ww E.DODGE, CHRIs’N DE THOMSEN, 

IRGE BLISS, LEANDER D. LOVELL, 
SOHN L. RiKER, EVERET® FRAZAR, 

. A. HA WILLIAM B. BOULTON, 
SOHN D. D HEWLETT GEO. W. UINTARD, 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, PAUL L. THEBAUD 








N. DENTON SMITH 
J. D. JONES, President. 








W H. H. MOORE, Vice President. 





A. A. RAVEN, 24 Vice President. 











if June 7, 1894, 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 
RICHARD A. McCURDY, Pacsioent 


Statement for the year ending December 3ist, 1893 





Reserve for Policies and other Liabilities, 


eee eee 








Income. 
Received for Premiums, ..._... $33,594,337 98 
From all other sources, Rat gerd ay es 8,358,807 70 $41,953,145 6s 
Disbursements. 
: Bo Policy-holders, ... ... %.. .. «. $20,885,472 40 
For all other accounts,... ... ... ... 9,484,567 47 $30,370,089 87 
Assets. 
United States Bonds and other Securities, ... ... .. $72,936,322 41 
First lien Loans on Bond and Mortgage, .. .. .. (70,729,938 93 
Loans on Stocks and Bonds, ... ... ... 1. seo coo eve 7,497,200 00 
Real Estate, .. eco cee eee Po ae ae ee a | 18,089,918 69 
Cash in Banks and Trust Gemmpuntian, .. oon. gts: buiaie 10,844,691 72 
Accrued Interest, Deferred Premiums, &c., ... 0 0. 6,609,608 39 





$186,707,680 14 


168,755,071 23 
$17,952,608 91 








Insurance and Annuities assumed and renewed, 


Norz—Insurance merely 
surance actually issued and paid for in cash is incl 


$708,692,552 40 


Peen to Goaiet from tile Summons es whelly whiting, and only in- 





i have carefully examined the foregoing Statement and find the same to be correct 


CHARLES A. PRELLER, Auditor 





From the Surplus a dividend will be apportioned as usual 





BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


Samvet D, Bascocx Rosert OLYPHANT 
Grorce S. Coz Grorce F. BAKER 
Ricuarp A. McCurpy Dup.ey O.cotr 


ames C. HoL_pen 
ERMANN C. Von Post 
ALEXANDER H., Rice 
Lewis May 


FrREDERIC CROMWELL 
utien T. Daviss 


OLIVER 
Henry W, Situ 


Rurus W Aucustus D, Jurtuiarp 
. Hopart Herrick HARLES E. MILLER 
m. P. Dixon Wa ter R, Gitetre 
Rosert A. GRANNISS AMES E, GRANNISS 
Henry H, Ri Wa ter Wess 
No. W. AUCHINCLOSS 


ROBERT A. GRANNISS, Vice-Pacsivent 


WALTER R. GILLETTE, General Manager 


ISAAC F. LLOYD, ad Vice-President 
WILLIAM J. EASTON, Secretary 


FREDERICK SCHROEDER, Assistant Secretary 
HENRY E, DUNCAN, Jr., Cor. Secretary 


FREDERIC CROMWELL, Treasurer 


JOHN A. FONDA, Assistant Treasurer 
WILLIAM P. SANDS, Cashier 


JAMES TIMPSON, ed Assistant Treasurer 
EDWARD P, HOLDEN, Assistant Cashier 


EMORY McCLINTOCK, LL.D., F.I.A., Actuary 


JOHN TATLOCK, Jr., Assistant Actuary 
CHARLES A, PRELLER, Auditor 
WILLIAM W. RICHARDS, Comptroller 


CHARLES B. PERRY, 2d Assistant Actuary 
EDWARD LYMAN SHORT, General Solicitor — 
HENRY S. BROWN, Assistant Comptroller 


Mepicat Directors 


GUSTAVUS S. WINSTON, M.D, 


ELIAS J. MARSH, M.D. GRANVILLE M. WHITE, M.D, 








J.™M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
¥. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice-President. 
J.B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer. 





Continental 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK CITY. 





Extract from statement made January Ist, 1894, 


Cash Capital..................... $1,000,000 00 
Reserves for Insurance in 
FORCE, CLC..........cssccccesrerees 3,856,575 95 


1,576,595 38 
2,576,595 38 
6,433,171 33 


SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 


Main Office, CONTINENTAL BUILDING, 46 Cedar 
Street, New York. 


F. C. MOORE, President. 


HENRY EVANS, Vice President, 
EDWARD LANNING 
WM. A. HOLMAN,” ; Secretaries, 
CYRUS PECK, Treasurer, 
R. J. TAYLOR, M°g’r Loss Dept. 


Net Surplus.... .............00005 
Policy-holders’ Surplus..... 
Gross Assets.......... 














C,H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Dept,, S. W. 
cor. Court and Montague Streets, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


J.J. MCDONALD, Gen’ Manager, GEO. E. KLINE, 
Ass’t to General Manager, Western Department; 
Rialto Building, Chicago, Ill, 


W.S. DUVAL, General Manager, F.C. BARKMAN, 


RESPONSIBLE ACENTS WANTED. 


1850. 1894. 


THE UNITED STATES 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORE. 

















FINANCE COMMITTEE: 
GEORGE G. WILLIAMGB..... Pres. Chem. ies, Bool Bank. 


JOHN J. ahh ss: ppbeeteeniees spcnpueanperel 
Pres. Imj rs’ and Traders’ Nat. Bank. 
au two most ie lans of LIFE INSURANCE 
ores! the apaata gh'S BLE" ion peeiuhe cab 'Y,w’ — oh gives 
to the insu e@ greatest 
demnity in the onal of F death, at f oe ‘jowest ble 
resent cash outla; =~ > 
ROME POLICY,which . SK, ae valu 
ture of investment emrance and which in oy An 
of adversity overtaking the insured may be used as 
pry 5 eat ITY ae LOAN, to ad 
tent of the full legal reserve value thereof, 
cordani ce with the terms and conditions of these 
policies. 
-.GOOD AGENTS, desiring to represent the Com- 
pany. are invited to ad dress the President, at Home 





AMERICAN 
FIRE 
INSURANCE 


COMPANY, 
Philadelphia. 






TOTAL SETS, Jan. iol 115 3,115 46 
THOMAS H, MONTQO Mice h Prondent. 





New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE C0. 


Post-Office Square, Boston, Mass. 
ON SRL rece 2d 33 
dks, RATE ENDOWMENT cies are is- 

 sageearahAcn Kings. es 








oe 
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MORE THAN 
FOURTEEN DOLLARS A MINUTE 


on the average has been paid to the policy holders every minute of every hour of every day 
of every week so far this year by the 


METROPOLITAN 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF NEW YORK. 


This is one of the oldest Life Insurance Companies in the United States. 
It has been doing business for more than a quarter of a century. 
It has more than Three Million Policies in force on its books. 
60,000 families will receive the proceeds of its policies this year. 
More than 10,000 persons are actively in the service of this Company in 
the United States. 


It is the most progressive Life Insurance Company in America to-day. 


Its Great Feature is its Industrial Plan of Life Insurance 


5 Cents per week and upward will secure a Policy. 


All ages from 2 to 70 taken. All policies in immediate benefit. Claims paid immediately 
at death. No initiation fee charged. Males-and females insured at same 
cost. Premiums collected by the Company weekly at the homes 
of policy holders. Only healthy lives are eligible. No 
uncertain “‘ assessments.” No increase of dues. 


The dail i f FIVE CENTS will licies 
T H I N K © F IT ! amteaces ieee canes ofa pene wari macnn 


ORDINARY DEPARTMENT. 


The Company in this Department issues all the approved forms of Policies and some 
novel forms of Policies for $1,000 and upward, premiums payable yearly, half-yearly or 
quarterly. The policies are liberal in their provisions, contain no restrictions as to travel 
and residence, provide for immediate payment of claims upon receipt of satisfactory 
proofs of deaths, and the premium rates are extremely low. We invite comparison of 
rates with other companies. 


OFFICERS: 


JOHN R. HEGEMAN, President. 
HALEY FISKE, Vice President. GEORGE H. GASTON, 2d Vice President. 
GEORGE B. WOODWARD, Secretary, 
J. J. THOMPSON, Cashier and Assistant Secretary. 
JAMES M. CRAIG, Actuary. 
THOMAS H. WILLARD, M.D., Medical Examiner. 
STEWART L. WOODFORD, Counsel. 





Thorough Inspection 


INSURANCE AGAINST LOSS OR DAMAGE 
TO PROPERTY 





Also Against Loss of Life and In- 
jurytoPersonsby _ 


STEAM BOILER EXPLOSIONS 


J.M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice President. 
F. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice President. 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary. 


Principal Office, Hartford, Conn. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


Old and Young. 
“CONSIDER HIM.” 


HEBREWS 12: 3. 





BY CAPT. R KELSO CARTER. 


HE calms the strife of the warring will, 
He softens the hardest breast ; 

He speaketh peace to the troubled soul, 
And giveth the weary rest. 


He feeds the hungry with bread from 
Heaven, 

And then, in the thirsty strife, 

He cleaves the rock in the desert way, 

And sends the water of life. 


He hears my cry, he drieth my tears, 
And waiting, I find at length, 

He is better to me than all my fears, 
And stronger than all my strength. 


He standeth by in the wildest storm : 
When the waves would overwhelm, 

The mighty grasp of His Pilot hand 
Holds steady my trembling helm. 


He lifts the burden I cannot bear 
Just when I am sinking down; 

He gilds the top of the heaviest cross 
With the flashing light of the crown. 


He feels the strain of the yearning love, 
When dear ones sadly part; 

He bears the brunt of sorrow’s stroke, 
He bindeth the broken heart. 


In the darkest night He whispers low, 
‘Till Hope and Faith are one; 
He leads through the dark, more safe and 
sure 
Than alone in the cloudless sun. 


He eases pain and assuages grief, 
He comforts in all my gloom ; 
His peace throws light through the dark- 
ened vale, 
And a halo above the tomb. 


He stays the heart ’neath the setting sun, 
Through the shadows, dark and deep ; 

He leadeth down to the water’s edge, 
And gives His beloved sleep. 


He breaks the bars of the prison cage, 
And beareth the soul on His wing; 

The victory wins from the opened grave, 
And wresteth from Death his sting. 


He cometh again with the trump and shout, 
And the hosts from the shining shore; 

The Glory of God He’ll bring to me, 
Forever and evermore. 


Then soul! look back upon what he was, 
Look on through the ages dim; 

He is and shall be the very same 
Christ Jesus. ‘Consider Him !” 
Sack 4MENTO, CAL. 


RACHEL. 


BY LUCY C. LILLIE. 











IT was a vexed question, but so im- 
portant that more than one girl in school- 
house No. 4, Bantersville, thought a 
‘committee ” ought to be appointed ; and 
Tilly Forbes, the injured party. was bris- 
tling with anxiety to ‘‘ speak her mind” to 
Teacher directly the noon recess bell 
sounded. 

‘*Whoever’s the sneak,” Tilly had 
whispered, flinging a glance in the 
direction of a timid, shrinking little figure 
near by, ‘“‘this kind of thing’s got to be 
stopped! Oh yes, Belle Ryerson! I see 
you a-fistening, and you know,” added 
Tilly, withering the little creature with a 
smile of steel-like brilliancy, ‘listeners 
never hear no good of themselves! As I 
was a-sayin’, girls, the sneak’ll hev’ to be 
found !” 

And, as the tinkle of the teacher's bell 
sounded, Tilly, giving an additional pull 
to the strap around her books, stepped 
forward. 

“‘I beg your pardon, Miss Miles,” she 
said, in a voicestrikingly like her father’s ; 
**there’s a something I want to speak 
about right now and here !” 

Rachel Miles, at her desk, looked calmly 
at her pupil. The young teacher’s gray 
eyes gave out little gleams of light; but 
the rest of her face, especially the lips, 
was so composed that this ‘ danger 
signal” was not heeded. She gazed in 
this motionless manner a full moment 
upon Tilly’s agitated young figure, glanc- 
ing briefly at Belle, who was pulling the 
tabs of her waist down under its leathern 





belt very nervously ; then she tapped her 
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desk with her pencil, and Tilly, after 
coughing noisily, began again : 

*Tve missed things before out of my 
luvching basket, tho I ain’t calling no 
names for what’s gone before ; nor ’tain’t 
what I’ve lost I mind, for I rather guess 
the whole settlement knows Ma ain’t 
goin’ to mind losin’ a pie or two; but 
what Ido say is, ef the girls can’t bring 
enough with ’em to eat at recess, they 
might—well—ask—well ”— 

In the expressive pause dead silence 
followed, and Belle’s thin, childish, un- 
formed figure seemed suddenly to grow 
taller. She never moved her eyes from 
the teacher’sface. Tilly went on: 

*T guess we all remember—well, I 
might as well say it out—that it was 
Belle Ryerson as et’ up all the stew that 
kind of cooking-school teacher showed us 
how to make; and if she’d ’a’ come right 
out square now and said she was hun- 
gry ”"— 

The color, crimson as a damask rose, 
had rushed into Belle’s dark cheeks; and 
Rachel said, in her clearest tones : 

‘*Don’t you think that when you make 
such a charge—well, insinuate such a 
charge against any one—it would be best 
to do it privately, and to be sure of your 
proofs? Girls,” continued the young 
Maine teacher, with something peculiarly 
fine in her face, which gave it an air of 
nobility not lost even in the Bantersville 
schoolroom, ‘‘ do you ever think of what 
one of the Commandments you' recite so 
easily every Sunday means? Now,” add- 
ed Miss Miles, with that flickering smile 
in her sweet young eyes, which crept 
down to curve about her lips, ‘‘ you know 
it isn’t my place to preach exactly ; yet I 
cannot help giving you my opinion on 
every school question. And now, Tilly, 
you have, in your insinuations at least, 
really accused Belle of. a crime before 
God and man—the crime of theft.’’ 

Rachel Miles paused an instant, and 
you could have heard a pin drop in the 
long, narrow schoolroom, against whose 
windows near Belle some fading maples 
were signaling the year’s decay. Belle 
never moved. What she was thinking 
Rachel wished she knew; but, at all 
events, the young teacher seemed to gain 
confidence from that quiet and now firm 
glance of her pupil, and she went on: 

**State your case, Tiliy. You are here 
before your companions and teacher, and 
you need not be afraid.” 

I think if one of the drooping leaves 
outside the schoolroom windows had 
fallen, that, soft as its descent might have 
been, every girl in the old room would 
have heard it. Bantersville schoolhouse 
was unaccustomed to excitements of any 
kind, beyond such as arose from an occa- 
sional dispute over the qualities—personal 
and otherwise—of new teachers, the an- 
nual picnic, or the examination of the 
trustees. This was an unusual experience , 
and every class responded to it with a sort 
of nervous thrill, 

‘© Tt’s like this,” said Tilly, when the si- 
lence was growing strained. ‘‘I lef’ my 
basket right alongside o’ hern”—a jerk of 
her apron indicated the accused— and 
when I went after it there wasn’t one 
bit of the squash pic nor the pickles nor 
a doughnut left. Nv, sir!” 

Tilly wound up her argument with 
a flash of her light gray eyes and an an- 
gry quiver of her lips. 

Rachel Miles sat very still for perhaps 
two minutes, We know that means only 
twice sixty seconds, and yet when there 
is such an important question to be argued 
how long a time it may appear. Guilty, 
or not guilty! Whether in the matter of 
a bit of school lunch or a man’s good 
name. Somehow to Rachel, sitting there, 
the room looked duller and narrower than 
usual, the rows of tall, shrunken windows 
drearier ; but she felt the importance of 
her position now as only oprce before, 
when the committee tried to examine her 
on ,equations. Now, however, it was hu- 
man nature to deal with, not a mathemat- 
ical quantity. She gazed a moment up and 
down at the two lines of young, undevel- 
oped beings who might for good or ill be in 
one way dependent upon her next words. 

Bantersvilie was a frontiertown. The 
school was comparatively new ; discipline 
of any kind entirely unthought of until 
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this quiet New England girl had come, in 
response to an application from the free 
school, formerly an almost nominal affair 
—a place where the children came or not 
as they or their parentssaw fit, and where 
in any case they did pretty nearly as they 
liked. With the advent of this girl from 
Maine a totally new order of things began. 
Hours were kept ; tardiness was made in- 
excusable ; punctuality rewarded ; natural 
forces and individuality were respected, 
and that tolerance and justice could work 
hand in hand very clearly and usefully 
demonstrated. Under a régime at once 
stimulating, exacting and mindful ever of 
youthful desires and intolerance, the 
echool was beginning to thrive, its influ- 
ences to expand. 

‘“* T think,” said Rachel, standing up, a 
straight, slim, young figure against the 
gaunt windows at her back—‘‘I think, 
girls, we will not discuss this in school 
hours, You know where to find me. 
When you leave at noon you can gohome, 
-and later come up to my house and we will 
talk it over.” 

No wiser decision could have been 
made, and in the brief time which elapsed 
before the hour of dismissal, heads were 
bent over their task of ‘‘ learning a verse” 
and Rachel was free, for a time, to think. 
Her mind went back swiftly to the gentle 
but firm discipline of her childish years. 
She scanned all the young faces befere her, 
some so thoroughly untamed, so half- 
developed—human nature in its most un- 
tutored form—and she thought of the in- 
difference to home or mother-life in this 
community. The children, for the most 
part, lived out-of-doors, idling about, spec- 
ulating considerably upen what ‘‘ Teacher” 
had said or done, would say or do; they 
never wondered why such a one as she 
had chosen tocome there. People in that 
part of the country accept everything as 
those who know God’s eternal laws do the 
very mist from Heaven. When Rachel 
went out she seemed to be always looking 
for her little pupils and accorded them the 
—in that section—rare compliment of 
calling each by her ‘ given ” name, and 
the poorest and plainest little scholar in 
the wooden schoolhouse was the one 
singled out for her special atiention, She 
felt herself curiously enough at once an 
alien and a guide, The far-off hilltops 
circling the valley looked more friendly 
than the doorway of the little house called 
by others ‘* Teacher’s home”; but slim and 
gentle as she might appear, this young 
girl had a power of reflection which the 
very look of her gray eyes between their 
dark fringes revealed; the curve of her 
lips, the very motions of her thin, young 
hands showed what mighi lie back of that 
calm exterior. 

Now, as she sat there, the thought 
‘Cui bono” drifted across Rachel’s mind, 
a dreary question to any of us, combated 
best, as we all learn sooner or later, by that 
finer sense of God’s fitness which some- 
times makes of our sorrows the deepest 
joy. For an instant or two the aridity of 
the girl’s life seemed expressed in the 
faces of her pupils, ranged in a dull fash- 
ion on either side of the room. And then 
her gaze went past them, taking in an- 
other scene, the one definite, abiding pic- 
ture out of what she called her past. A 
day, dreary as was this in externals, yet 
flooded with the marvelous joy born of a 
woman’s first love. Rachel recalled that 
bygoyie afternoon more keenly because, 
as she had walked to the little school- 
house that day the windy sky, the drift- 
ing leaves seemed to bear their old mes- 
sage; and while the pupils, apparently 
busy over their ‘‘ verse,” fidgeted occa- 
sionally, thinking, no doubt, that Teach- 
er was planning how to settle the affair 
of Tilly’s ‘‘lunching” basket, Rachel 
saw herself in a little attic room, in her 
New England home, decking herself for a 
very strange and solitary bridal morning. 
No coming of the first hint of winter but 
seemed to carry her a remembrance of 
how she felt that day, slipping quietly out 
of her step-mother’s house and meeting 
him at the bend in the road where he was 
waiting, a trifle impatient, as men are 
apt to be, but ready to ‘‘spring her 

- up,” as he called it, into the little 
gig he had in waiting. It was such an 
anxious yet happy journey! Then had 
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come the hurried ceremony which was to 
make them man and wife; then his sud- 
den—drifting away—Rachel could only 
call it that. The sprig of maple, belated 
crimson on a nearly leafless tree—which 
he had so joyously placed in the bosom of 
her dress and called her ‘* wedding flow- 
ers,” which lay now, dried and withered, 
yet how full of meaning, in her desk— 
seemed the only token of that shadowy 
bridal, The ceremony over, he and she 
had fully understood they must part until 
he had arranged his ‘‘ obligations” in 
Washington. But he would come back at 
once; she would wait. And Rachel had 
waited—in more senses than one. The 
girl was loyal to the heart’s core. Wher- 
ever, or whatever, or however he might 
be, she and he had loved each other; she 
had pledged him her faith; and in this 
world or the next the answer to the ques- 
tion always beating at the entrance to her 
heart would come. God has ways, the 
girl would think, sometimes in the still- 
ness of the night, for answering our deep- 
est problems, and she could and would 
await his time. And so the time of mor- 
tals had taken its fitting course of days 
and months, so many counting up the 
two years which had gone by; and while 
Rachel, with a passionate sort of loyalty, 
kept her pledge of secrecy, no word or 
sign that he remembered their solemn 
vows was given—vows that might have 
been uttered in the face of the Most High, 
and seemed no more binding to the girl 
than spoken looking into her lover’s eyes, 
holdiug her hand in his, 

Death had come into the place she had 
called her home, and with a few hundred 
dollars, left her by an aunt, the New Eng- 
land girl at first renewed her secret efforts 
to find her husband; but her precedents in 
all business or wordly matters were very 
few ; ber fear of hurting him by too open 
a search was as keene as her sense of loy- 
alty to that marriage bond, and when no 
answer to her timorous ventures had 
come and but a small part of her capital 
remained, the girl had gladly accepted an 
offer to take charge of this Western school- 
house where she found herself as com- 
pletely dissociated—severed—cut adrift, 
mentally as even bodily and spiritually 
from all accustomed ties, as tho she 
walked with her own feet, saw with her 
own eyes, felt with her own hands, yet 
on ground within sight and touch of an 
unadventured country. Sometimes the 
very faces of her pupils took on a strange 
meaning, since to Rachel, the one intense 
reality of her physical and mental life 
had been expressed ,in that which she had 
lost ; and yet, the power of her New Eng- 
land tradition was dominant within her. 
Because Ofie-face, one voice, one hand- 
clasp had meant thé-universe, the girl 
would argue to herself, why should she 
dare to shut out from heart and soul, 
mind and body, all that God meant she 
should feel and be and cling to? I think 
it was this pervading sense of ‘living 
up” to what she believed God had ap- 
pointed for her which kept Rachel from 
utter despondency, and saved her. Asa 
mere slip of a girl in her most jo) ous, 
careless mo ds, duty had always appealed 
to her, whether it was found on the road- 
side bleeding and weary, or in the warmth 
of a happy home, True to her Puritan 
ancestry, she had a ‘‘ hold” over appar- 
ently lesser intluences, and could command 
the outer tokens of her heartbeats even 
while the citadel was stormed most cru- 
elly within. 

It had been one of the unlooked-for 
chances in life which opened this field of 
work in Bantersville, and Rachel had ac- 
cepted it readily. While she kept her 
outer seenling so well under control, the 
inner consciousness—the vague, unspok- 
en, restless longing to renew and fulfill all 
the happy meaning of the past—pursued 
her at unexpected times and places, 
frighting, dismaying her by all that it re- 
vealed. She had tried, by means of a few 
niles of the earth’s surface, to put a fixed 
gulf between herself and the past. Alas! 
alas! Rachel had learned that there are 
some things in life no divisions of land 
and sea can ever bound—no change of 
scene or season, no new sound of 
voice nor unfamiliar face, grown however 
kind and dear, ever alter! As she sat 


there in the schoolhouse that morning 


among her pupils, a slim, graceful young 
figure outlined against the dreary window 
and the cloudy sky, it flashed across her 
mind in the relentless fashion our would- 
be-buried memories have of coming back, 
that time, place, circumstance count 
really for nothing against what she knew 
to be the one absorbing strong hold on her 
heart. To lie awake listening to the stir- 
ring of the wind among the trees near her 
window, to hear the first sounds of the 
awakening of day, to wonder to herself: 
Where is he? Why is it? Howis this 
hour passing with him? Why did it hap- 
pen in such a strange fashion? to all of 
this Rachel was more drearily accustomed 
than to confronting active, daily life, the 
energy of human nature, the varieties of 
untried youth, such as her calling made a 
constant necessity. Yet, happily, an en- 
tire freedom from anything morbid in the 
girl’s‘nature saved her at every hour of 
theday. Even now, when the branch of 
sumach her youngest pupil had laid upon 
her desk, was at once a torment and a joy 
to her, she felt she must, she could, she 
would, with God’s help, rise above the 
battle of her heart against her soul’s de- 
mand that in work she could shut out the 
past. And even now Rachel found a 
tonic in looking at the keen, alert young 
faces before her, of deciding gne of their 
moral questions ; and, the fifteen minutes 
of biblical study being ended, the teacher 
roused herself to speak. 


‘*Girls”—Rachel’s voice, with its flute- - 


like delicacy, had a fine, penetrating 
quality, its greatest charm—‘‘this is a 
graver matter than we felt at first, lam 
afraid. Now. then, suppose we wait until 
to-morrow afternoon, when, if you will 
all come here at four o’clock, it can be 
talked over. Meanwhile, every one of 
you will have a chance to think of it; but 
one thing I will ask—it is for all our good 
—don’t chatter and talk too much about 
it. Don’t you know when, East or West, 
North or South, a serious case is being 
tried, the jury, twelve good men and 
true, who have to decide for or against 
the person accused, are locked up, just 
for fear they will form unjust opinions 
on what people outside may say to them. 
So now I am going to be like the judge in 
court ’—the delicate young face flushed, 
and the smile, which made its greatest 
charm, flickered softly from eyes to lips. 
‘*I forbid my jury, all of you, to talk 
about it with any outsiders.. Find out in 
an honest, straightforward fashion what 
you can and report to-morrow. Let me 
see,” concluded the young teacher, glanc- 
ing from one face to another, ‘if I can 
trust my girls to be as honorable as boys 
are said to be.” 

It was a master stroke ; for if there was 
one thing which agitated the girlish mind 
of Bantersville more than another, it was 
the offensive air of patronage given by 
the ‘‘ boys” of the ‘‘ Public” on such oc- 
casions as brought the schools in compe- 
tition. Derisive glances—looks which 
meant, as Amadine Biggs observed, ‘* ain’t 
you just too smart now!”—had galled 
many a young breast, and made the heart 
within long for the time when, at evening 
parties, for instance, the scorner might 
be scorned and properly humbled. 

The young girl at the desk knew all 
this. I think, remote and unsatisfactory 
in many ways as Bantersville might 
be, it had proven as fine a field for her 
legislative powers as might the courts of 
the capital. 

No one spoke, yet there was an agitated 
undercurrent on both sides of the room. 

‘And now,” said the teacher, rising, 
**you are dismissed. Let me see how 
prudent and wise—well, what you call 
smart, my girls are going to be.” 

Bantersville scheolhouse, I think, had 
never seen so prompt and yet quiet an out- 
pouring when the bell rang. Something 
in Rachel’s manner, the girl’s strong per- 
sonality, had affected them even in the 
matter of snatching at hats and baskets 
or pails. For her part, the teacher waited 
longer than usual in the deserted school- 
room, moving about listlessly, setting 
things to rights in a mechanical fashion, 
standing in the long, narrow end-window 
until the last scholars had trooped down 
the hill, 
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It was a dull day, for the season, always 
late in that section, yet compensating for 
its tardiness in a deeper glow; finer Wood- 
land and hillside “‘ effects.” The rich fojj. 
age showed vagrant points of flame 
against asky of gathering yet lurid gloom, 
Objects animate and inaminate in nature 
took on the peculiar intensity, clearness of 
outline, which such an atmosphere can 
give; the perspective of winding, hilly 
road beyond the schoolhouse had never 
seemed more distinctly outlined, ang 
Rachel in the narrow window found her. 
self watching every movement of earth 
and sky, keenly intent for the next transi- 
tion, the next palpitation of movement on 
the bosom of the sky, on the hedge-girted 
roadway. 

Just when she saw, from the belt of 
woodland to the left, a human figure 
slowly emerge, she could not have told, 
so swift, so sure was her consciousness 
that it was there, was approaching slowly, 
steadily toward her. A man’s figure, tall, 
gaunt, moving with a strange, dogged 
persistency ; and Rachel waited as one 
does for—fate. 

All her life long Rachel will remember 
that moment—which might have been an 
hour for aught she knew—when she saw 
him gradually approaching, gradually re- 
vealing characteristics of form and fea- 
ture, gait, even gesture; and then sud- 
denly she looked about wondering if she 
was surely alone. 

There was no question of that ; only the 
half-dying fire of pine logs made audible 
sound besides her own nfovement. In- 
another moment he would be here ! 

How is it that the unprepared-for mo- 
ments of our lives seem, as they come 
upon us, to have been long expected, 
looked for, counted upon? Rachel, as 
she stood in the center of the dreary 
room, her eyes fixed upon the open door, 
knew she had always believed in just 
such a moment, always expected it; and 
as he came nearer she stood with swift 
heartbeats, but in a curious sense calm 
and ready for this encounter. 

The door stood open, just as the last 
scholar had left it. Tae sunshine lay in 
great patches beyond tha bit of shadow it 
made, and the ragged fence outside had 
its moment of importance etched deli- 
cately against the changeful November 
sky. 

As he came nearer still, Rachel, in the 
queerest fashion, tried to think what it 
was she had always intended to do at just 
sucha moment! She was so sure she had 
counted upon it, rehearsed it, yet now all 
her senses seemed benumbed. The flick- 
ering shadows in the door drew together, 
as Derrick Blake stood within it, and a 
painter might have gathered inspiration 
from that scene. Across what strange, 
conflicting, tumultuous gulf of thought 
and feeling these two at last confronted 
each other who can say; but they were 
there, divided but by a few yards of the 
little dwelling; he standing with his 
hands against the lintel, his thin, clear- 
featured face gathering intensity as their 
eyes met; she motionless—a mere slip of 
a girl, but with all of a woman’s soul in her 
eyes and stedfast lips. No meeting place 
could have been more intensely, absolute- 
ly alone ; it fitted in with their past. He 
and she, Rachel remembered, ‘had so com- 
pletely made up their own world, Had 
they, she wondered vaguely, perhaps, by 
forgetting all but each other, shut God 
out? 

“You see,” he said, finally, the smile 
the girl rememerbed only too well flicker- 
ing across his thin, finely cut face, ‘‘! 
came back, Rachel, after all.” 

‘**Yes.” Rachel’s lips moved tremulous- 
ly, but it was her only motion. 

‘‘There is—something—very much to 
say. I never rested, you see, until I found 
you. I bent everything to it—1”— 

The man’s tall figure swayed; a queer 
shade crossed his face. In an instant Ra- 
chel had drawn nearer, and before he fell 
she had her arms about him, Strange 
energy, we know, comes at such moments; 
but the girl could not tell how she con- 
trived to hold him in her arms, to draw 
him across the room into the firelight, 
and then let his head rest upon her knees 
as she crouched near the hearth. 

There were no words needed. What- 
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ever had been his wrongdoing, however for worse except in my love—my faithin ess. He will return, I have not a doubt, 


he had deceived her, in this hour he need- 
ed her; and Rachel stroked the hair back 
from his brow, bent over him, held his 
hands to the warmth of the fire tenderly 
as a mother might have done her child’s. 

“Derrick,” she said at last, bending 
down to speak very softly but clearly, 
‘why did yuu come here, dear? What 
is it? What”— 

She broke off; this was no hour in 
which to reproach him. 

He stretched one hand up, putting it 
about her neck; and she could feel its 
pulsing. 

‘“‘T came,” he said, slowly, ‘‘as soon as 
I could—find you—when—it was over.” 

They stayed thus in silence for a mo- 
ment longer. Rachel’s eyes, bent above 
his thin, dark face upon the fire, saw 
visions which she dared not encounter. 
Yet surely in such an hour she could af- 
ford to be gentle, merciful, tender. 

‘‘T knew, all the time, every place you 
went, my sweetheart !” he said at last, a 
light in his eyes. ‘‘ But I couldn’t speak 
until I found out jyst the truth !” 

‘‘ Yes.” Rachel’slips moved in the very ' 
faintestsound. She touched his dark hair 
with her gentle fingers. 

“It was so long ago,” he went on, 
stretching one of his hands back to take 
hers and draw it down to his cheek ; and I 
was so sure of the facts—at least what I 
thought were facts. You know I had told 
you of a girl Lhad been engaged to—well, 
what I didn’t say was thatina wild freak— 
a boy’s idea of honor to a woman who had 
long before laughed all such to scorn—I 
married. her. But I believed her dead, 
indeed, poor tramp that she had become, 
had been fooled into sending money to 
make her ‘last hours happy and give 
her a decent grave,’ then—O my God, 
will I, can I forget it! The very day of 
our wedding—I saw her !” 

The pine logs shifted of themselves, and 
their fragrance reached Rachel like some 
remembered odor of the past, of the time 
they had stood in the Maine woods alone 
together. 

“IT couldn’t tell you, sweetheart! The 
story seemed so hideous when I saw her, 
I feared to lose you forever! The poor 
creature’s life was very nearly spent—so 
wrecked, so fiercely used up that I would 
not even reproach her. I could only go 
away, place her in kindly, honest hands, 
and wait—at a distance follow all that 
you were doing! There seemed—oh, to 
think of telling it all to you, my beloved !— 
a curious thankfulness, do you know, in 
the midst of my shrinking, in seeing her 
wretched life ending with creature com- 
forts and some—well, what you would 
call spiritual clearness.” 

‘* You worked for her?” 

Rachel’s hand tightened her clasp upon 
Derrick’s, and he smiled. 

‘* Yes; within a mile or so of the place 
I found for her. Curiously enough, poor 
girl, while she accepted all the material 
care I could give her, gratefully, and 
gently, like a dumb animal or a child, 
she never seemed even to expect the least 
demonstration of affection. Rachel, no 
woman’s lips have touched mine since our 
wedding morning.” 

In a moment he went on: 

‘‘Once—near the end—I saw her fol- 
lowing me about the room with her eyes 
in a way I had come to understand. Such 
a look! My God! if ever a soul suffered 
poor Carry did; and I turned back and 
was leaning down knowing that—it meant 
good-by—and—well—she moved back 
and shook her head—‘ Not, now, Derrick,’ 
she said, looking straight up at me. 

‘When it is—the last—I know—and I want 
you to tell her—I never asked nor looked 
for what—I’d lost the right to!’ and, 
Rachel, that was the last; an hour later 
she drew my cheek down against hers— 
held it there—kissed me, and of herself 
motioned me away !” 

A light had sprung into Rachel’s eyes 
that shone there now through a mist of 
tears. She dared not speak. He went 
on: 

‘“‘ When it was over—when she was at 
rest, poor girl—her poor broken life ended 
—her last words were a prayer—then I 
came, my darling—poorer in every sense 
than when you took me for better or 


The leaves quivering against the school- 





Bantersville, remote as it may be con- 
sidered from the centers of civilization, 
has its own standards which it might be 
well for some more cultured communities 


When, a day later, it became known that 
the stranger who lay ill at the hotel was 
‘*Teacher’s young man” from the East, 
to whom she had been some time engaged, 
it was accepted with that polite calm 
which is the hall-mark of good-breeding ; 
and while he lay upon his sick bed, Rachel 
in closest attendance, the citizens, led bya 
gentleman whom the teacher had “ re- 
fused” more than once, and who never 
failed to mention the fact proudly, since 
so good a reasonas a ‘‘ Fiansee down East” 
existed—planned something in the nature 
‘* demonstration ” 
stranger would be equal to the social and 
dramatic strain, 

Meanwhile something had transpired 
which made Rachel send anxiously for 
little Belle Ryerson who, in her wistful 
fashion; had haunted the outskirts of the 
hotel for days, eager for every scrap of 
news connected with the invalid’s slow 
restoration to life. 

‘*T guess,” said Belle, in answer to the 
first question Rachel put to the child—‘‘I 
guess, Teacher, he didn’t properly under- 
stand himself how it was. You see t’was 
He come along when I was by 
the shed where the baskets was a-hang- 
in’, and he leaned of his head back and 
smiled and ast and ast questions bout you. 
Yes’m. He looked orful pale, and, thinks 
I, like’s not he’s hungry, ’specially when 
he up and says, ‘W’ich one is your basket, 
little ‘un ? Yes’m”—the freckled little face 
flushed painfully—* and it was a bad week 
home and I hadn’ta bite fora school lunch. 
He took out asilver piece, and says he, 
‘I'd like a little lunch while we're talking.’ 
So then and there I ups and gives him Til- 
ly’s, and he put the money right in—well, 
you see, he said I mus’n’t nohow tell of 
it! And Tilly she ‘lows now she never 
found the harf dollar till long the next 
day, and, Teacher, he did look hungry— 
as I was myself, God knows, that same 


so soon as the 


The Bantersville schoolmistress never 
had been noted for effusiveness ; indeed, 
“her lack of demonstrativeness was the 
reason Mr. Silas Heatherton, M.C., the 
gentleman I have referred to, considered 
her ‘“‘refusals” as not worth counting. 
She was one to be roused only by greater 
effort ; but I think if Mr. Heatherton had 
seen her at that moment, surprise would 
have baffled even his powers of oratory ; 
for, kneeling down by the childish little 
figure of her timid pupil, she put her arms 
about Belle’s waist and said, kissing her : 

‘Belle, my darling, I will love you all, 
all your life! And only think of it! I’m 
going to be married to that gentleman 
you were so good to next week, and will 
you come and be my little bridesmaid, 
and perhaps, next year, come home with 


Belle felt curiously dizzy with her un- 
expected happiness. She smiled. 

“Tsay, be that so, Miss Rachel? Some 
way,” said the girl’s dullest pupil, ‘‘ it 
makes us—feel like—church, don’t it? or 
mebbe—saying your prayers would do !” 





‘* No, sir,” Colonel Heatherton was ob- 
serving, a day or two later, to an inter- 
ested company in the Tavern Club room ; 
‘this section of the country thrives on 
surprises. We keep young on them. 
This gentleman we have with us, and who 
married a fair lady from our midst this 
A.M., is, I understand, part owner of the 
Belunphor Mine, and—I have it from his 
own lips—a year ago he was nearly penni- 


and locate permanently ; and we must 
make it an occasion, gentlemen, an era. 
house windows swayed and bent, their Let usever have an open hand for Mr. 
rich colors inclosing such a scene as im- Derrick Blake and—lady !” 

mortals might have dreamed, painters 
made famous; for to all lives comes one 
supreme, uplifting, nay prophetic mo- 
ment; and as Rachel’s arms closed about 
her husband and their lips met after long 
parting, this was theirs; the probation, 
tribute to all that was fine and pure with- 
in them, had at last its ending and its 


New York Crry. 
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HER FLOWER. 


BY CAROLINE L. GOODENOUGH. 








STRANGERS in the dear old home, 
Grant us one request ; 

From the garden give a rose 
For our mother’s rest. 


Creamy rose with hint of blush, 
Flower of her love, 

Pour your perfume on the breeze, 
Her green bed above. 


Curled and soft, like baby hands, 
Let your petals strew; 
Flutter down and kiss the spot 
Where she lieth low. 
Umvort, NATAL, 


> 


IMP 0’ SATAN. 


BY GRACE DUFFIELD GOODWIN, 











Miss KATHERINE was in what her 
mother called a ‘‘state of mind”; she 
was tired and nervous, and the tears were 
very near the surface. Indeed, her glasses 
were already a little dim when she re- 
gained her self-control, and each quick 
movement, as she rearranged the pillows 
of her invalid mother’s chair, betokened 
that she was still much irritated. Mrs. 
Martin looked keenly at her daughter's 
flushed face. 

‘Nanny again?” she questioned, anx- 
iously. 

‘*Nanny !” burst out Miss Katherine— 
“Nanny! I should think so! It’s always 
Nanny. She vexes me on purpose, I do 
believe. IfI wasn’t forty years old and a 
member of the Church I’d box her ears.” 

Mrs. Martin’s gentle face looked sad, 
and she patted her daughter’s bent head 
as wistfully as she had done when Kathe- 
rine was a little girl. 

Miss Katherine rose after a moment, 
and started from the room. At the door 
she started back, half smiling. ‘ Never 
mind, Mother dear. I’m sorry I spoke 
so sharply; but there is no use disputing 
the fact, Nanny is animp of Satan if 
ever there was one.” 

The little biack figure crouching outside 
the door rose and slipped away. unper- 
ceived, with a heart full of anger and de- 
fiance, and a sullen frown gathering over 
the heavy face. It was Nanny, and she 
had heard every..word Miss Katherine 
said. ‘‘So I’m an impo’ Satan, am I?” 
she thought, as she slammed the kitchen 
door and ran ont to the barn. The barn 
was Nanny’s City of Refuge on all occa- 
sions, and often she had fled from Miss 
Katherine to hide herself in the big hay- 
mow, and sometimes to cry herself to 
sleep. There was no sleep for her to-day, 
however ; she was too rebellious and mis- 
erable for that, so she sat down by the 
open window, and her fourteen-year-old 
brain surged with childish bitterness. 

“ Anyhow” -—with vindictiveness—‘ I 
made Miss Kath’rine cry, an’ I’m jes’ as 
glad as canbe. Wisht she’d cry an’ cry 
till she cried her eyes out. Laws! 
wouldn’t she be ugly with two holes in 
her head ’stid o’ eyes! But I know what 
I’m goin’ to do,” went on the angry 

thoughts, ‘‘an’ I'll see if she calls me an 
imp o’ Satan again—hateful thing! I 
don’t love her—not a bit. I don’t love 
anybody only Mis’ Martin—and Tobe.” 

This last was an afterthought as Tobe 
arched his sleek back under Nanny’s 
hand, and gave vent to his satisfaction in 
a long-drawn purr. 

The next morning when Miss Katherine 
came downstairs she glanced quickly at 
Nanny, noted the still sullen face, and 
sighed. 

“Tf I only knew how to make a good 
girl out of her,” she said within herself. 

Usually the breakfast table, arranged 
by the small black hands that could be so 
deft on occasion, was irreproachable in 
its order. This morning every dish was 
awry, and the knives and forks were so- 
cially reposing in a pile in the middle. 

‘‘ Nanny !” Miss Katherine spoke sharp- 
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ly ‘*Come here and do this work prop- 
erly. Iam surprised.” 

Nanny scowled, came reluctantly, and 
occupied herself fifteen minutes in putting 
the articles in place. 

But this was only the beginning. All 
Nanny’s work through the day suffered 
the same fate. She hindered the cook 
whenever she could, until that much-tor- 
mented soul came indignantly upstairs to 
demand that Nanny be forbidden in her 
domains. 

‘* She’s wearin’ the heart out av me en- 
toirely,” said Ellen, with wrath; and Miss 
Katherine had no reason to doubt her 
truthfulness, 

At luncheon Mr. Swain, the lawyer, un- 
expectedly appeared. Now Nanny dis- 
liked the unexpected always, and she 
particulaily disliked Mr. Swain under any 
circumstances, chiefly because he called 
her “Topsy.” That insult to her dignity 
she resented. 

Therefore, having placed herself in an 
advantageous position in the dining room 
doorway, and observing that Mr. Swain 
cast a look of recognition in her direction, 
she grew furious at once, drew her ebony 
features into every contortion which in- 
genuity and much previous practice could 
devise, and ‘* made a face” at the highly 
amused lawyer, who burst into shouts of 
laughter. Miss Katherine grew scarlet 
with mortification, dismissed Nanny stern- 
ly from the room, and determined in her 
heart of hearts that the child should go 
back the very next day to the wretched 
home from which she had beeri taken. 

In the afternoon Miss Katherine went 
out to the kitchen and discovered the ob- 
ject of her reflections laboriously writing 
with a stump of a pencilin a huge blank 
book. The sight soothed her irritated 
nerves, for it. seemed to promise amend- 
ment. Among other things which she 
had striven to teach her troublesome 
charge was the art of writing, and to that 
end she required at the end of every day 
a few lines written as carefully as possi- 
ble. These exercises were usually in the 
form of letters addressed to Miss Kather- 
ine, and recording the events of the day, 
Seeing Nanny thus happily engaged, the 
gocd lady’s spirits rose, and she spoke 
more gently than she had before been 
able. ‘‘ Nanny,” she said, ‘two gentle- 
men are coming to dinner to-night, and I 
want you to wait on the table just as 
nicely as you know how. You do beauti- 
fully when you are a good girl, Now re- 
member. And another thing, Nanny ; 
don’t forget what I taught you to say 
when you open the door.” 

Nanny only nodded, and continued to 
write busily; but Miss Katherine re- 
treated, quite encouraged. She became a 
little doubtful at dinner time when the 
doors were thrown open witha jerk, and 
Nanny stood silent as a statue; but she 
grew more composed as the meal wore on, 
and her youthful handmaid appeared both 
dexterous and cheerful. But alas for the 
credulity of the human mind! Just as 
the guests were engaged in waging war 
on the savory roast, the door was again 
thrown wide, and a solemn voice an- 
nounced in a loud key, ‘‘ Dinner is served.” 
When Miss Katherine looked up, amazed, 
Nanny had vanished, nor did she reappear 
during the course of the evening. 

After the guests had departed the irate 
Miss Katherine sought for Nanny, who 
had discreetly retired. But the open 
blank book lay on the table, and written 
in bold capitals at the top of the page ap- 
peared these works as a record of her 
day : 

“* Pusday. 

‘*Tryed to cos all the trubble I cud. 

** Yours truely, 
“NANNY BRowN.” 

Miss Katherine smiled involuntarily. 
“She is certainly truthful,” she com- 
mented. Then she turned back a page. 
This was evidently the work on which the 
writer had been so busily engaged that 
same afternoon. It read: 

“Miss Kathrin dont luv me, nor enny 
boddy. Shecaled meanimp. Laint. She 
sed so cos Im blak. Shee kist the wash- 
ladyes baby today. She never kist me. 
ond frayed the blak wil rub of on to 

er. 


In much repentance and self-condemna- 
tion Miss Katherine sought her pillow and 
bedewed it with a few remorseful tears. 

The next night as Nanny was going to 
bed her mistress called her, and, placing 
both hands on her shoulders, kissed the 
little black face seriously and affection- 
ately. ‘‘Good-night, dear,” she said ; ‘‘ be 
a good child.” 

hat night as Nanny curled down 
among the bedclothes she, too, cried, for 
very happiness, as she murmured softly to 
herself ; *‘ Oh, I will be good—I wiil be 
good.” 


GLEN Rives, N. J. 
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PEBBLES. 


Farmer: “Why don’t you fellers do 
sumthin’??? Commonweal General: ‘* Lack 
of a workin’ majority.”’—Cleveland Plain 
Dealer. 





.. We do not like to be lied about. But 
moss of us probably lie mvre about our- 
selves than anybody else ever does.— Boston 
Transcript. 


: “Are you inter- 
ested in psychical matters?’ Charley 
Bleecker: “Oh yes; 1 spend half my time 
on a wheel.”’—Puck. 


.. Tommy: ** Why do they say that the 
pen is mightier than the sword, Pa?” His 
Pa: “ Because one can’t sign checks with a 
sword,.”’—Chicago Inter-Ocean. 


--Aunt Dinah: “ Kain’t yo’ see now, 
deacon, why l’se so proud ob my little 
’Paminondas? I tell yo’, sah, dat chile am 
a reg’lar infant progeny !’’—Judge. 


..Enamored Youth: “May I hope to 
find a place in your heart?” Lady-love 
(fin de siécle): “If you hurry up. There 
are only a few choice locations left.”’—Tit 
Bits. 


.. Would-be Settler: ‘‘ How is the death 
rate about here ?”’ Old Citizen: ‘‘ Waal, it’s 
pretty cheap jist nowsince the town doc- 
tors got to cuttin’ prices.”—Indianapolis 
Journal. 


.. Pinks: “Those Boston girls really 
seem to think their eyeglasses becoming.” 
Danks: ** Why not? They certainly wear 
?em to improve their looks.’—Buffalo 
Courier. 


‘* My daughter was especially educated 
to become the wife of a foreign nobleman.’’ 
**Indeed.”’ ‘*She learned how to say yes in 
seventeen languages and twenty-one dia- 
lects.”’—Detroit Tribune. 


..Papa: “ How is it, Alice, that you 
never get a prize at school?” Mamma: 
“ Aud that your friend, Louisa Sharp gets 
so many?” Alice (innocently): ‘‘ Louisa 
Sharp has such clever parents !’—Tit Bits. 


.. Mistress: ‘‘ Bridget, here’s a letter for 
you from the Dead-letter Office.” Bridget 
(excitedly): ‘‘1t’s me ould mother, I know. 
She’s been ailin’ fer a long toime. Oh, 
worrah! worrah! worrah!” (Faints.)— 
Puck. 


.. Wife: “I don’t believe in women vot- 
ing; at least I should never want to bea 
leader in politics.” Husband: ‘*‘ And why, 
my dear?” Wife: ‘“‘Ugh! I should so 
hate to go to the penitentiary !”’—Plain 
Dealer. 


..She (doubtfully): ‘‘Have you really 
told me of all the sins you ever commit- 
ted?” He (stoutly): ‘‘ Yes. All.” 
(sorrowfully): ‘‘Then I am not worthy of 
you. Farewell for—forever.’—New York 
Weekly. 

.. Salesman: *‘ Now, this is a book I can 
highly recommend, I have read it myself.” 
Mrs. Noovah: **Ob, then, it would never 
do. I don’t want any second-hand books. 
Haven’t you auy that haven’t been read ?” 
—Harper’s Weckly. 


.-A recent issue of a Minnesota paper 
says that a farmer of that place raised 1,000 
bushels of popcorn this year and stored it 
inabarn. The barn caught fire, the corn 
began to pop and fiiled a ten-acre field. An 
old mare in a neighboring pasture with de- 
fective eyesight saw the corn, thought it 
was snow, and lay down and froze to 
death.—Exchange. 


....“'Oh,” said the lady lecturer, “‘ I have 
had suchadelightful conversation with the 
gentleman you saw bow to me aswe left the 
train. Hetold me that the emancipation 
of woman had been his life-work for ever so 
many years.” “ Yes,’’ said the woman who 
had come to meet her, ‘‘thatisso. He has 
been a divorce lawyer ever since I could re- 
member.”’— Washington Star. 


».,.Grandpa’s full of funny tales— 

Queerest ones I know— 

*Bout the things he‘used to do 
Sixty years ago. 

Wonder what I’ll say to boys 
When my hair’s like snow. 

Guess I'll do a lot of things, 
Real queer capers, so 


When I am as old as he 
I can whisper low 
To my grandboys what I did 
Sixty years ago. 
—Harper’s Bazar. 








ror Dyspepsia 
Use Horsferd’s Acid Phosphate. 
Dr. W.S. LEONARD, Hinsdale, N. H., says: 
“The best remedy for dyspepsia that has ever 
come under my notice.” 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


morn, morne, mort, mot, my, N, na, nan, 
nat, nay, ne, neat, nee, nempt, nep, nepa, 
ner, nere, net, nit, no, non, none, nor, norn, 
not, noy, ny, O, oat, omit, omy, on, one, onto, 
ony, 00, Oon, Ope, Or, Ora, Ore, ‘ort, pa, pan, 


ODD KNOTS. 


83.—TERMINAL ELISION. ° 
I could tell of the waves that swept one to 


his death pane, mg pas, Lag ~ pi, pit, pity, ee 
4 oi, » ponty, pon e, por 

Of the funeral pile that was built on the gue poy, pray, prey, y, paras pen 

shore, a ranty, my Rag rei, reit, ret, rit, ta, 

t tait, tan, tant, tat, tea, tempo. 

Of as ——_ pest soul that went out with terapt, ten, tenet; tens, bene: jon, caer, 

s breath ; tit, to, toat, toe, ton, tone, tony, tor, tore, 

But others have told it much better be- toret, torn, tort, tory, tot, toty, toy, trait, 
fore. 


trant, tray, tret, trey, try, Y. 


Or of two, from her seat on the famed gold- 


en fleece, ANSWERS TO ODD KNOTS, MAY 31. 
Who fell,and went dizzily whirling, to 77.—Spearmint. 
drown; 78.—1, Panes (pains) a _—: . 
For it seems that to hold high positions in tassel § 5, Bh (Lackey: TBD sores, 
peace 79.—1, White flag, token of peace ; 2, red 


flag, defiance ; 8, black flag, pirate ; 4, yel- 
low flag, the vessel bearing it is in quaran- 
tine; 5, flag at half mast, a sign of mourn- 
ing; 6, flag reversed, distress. 

80. 


You must keep your head steady, and 
never look down. 


A three,in its inches, the Flemings con- 


: —Rock-a-way. 
trive . 81.— M 
To make twenty-seven, and not an inch FIsB 
more ; PONES 
But generous England will count forty- PYRITES 
five, FORESTALL 
And extravagant France makes it fall MINISTE}ERIAL 
fifty-four. BETTERING 
That four equals fifty, there’s none will "8 -. z “§ ~ = . 
dispute, LAG 
Its voice is the softest that any may tell; L 


In its music we catch the first sound of the 
lute, 
And its echo returns the last chime of 
the bell. 


THE WoRD CONTEST. 


As was anticipated, the new exercise of 
“Sliding Letters” gave much enjoyment. 
Of the numerous lists of words made by 
bringing down the letters of ‘‘ Contempora- 
neity,”’ the best proves to be that of R. Van 
A. Carpenter, New Brunswick, N. J., to 
whom has been sent the prize offered. After 
throwing out prefixes, suffixes and contrac- 
tions, his list is found to contain 219 words. 
Two other lists gave over 200 words, ten 
others over 150, and thirty-one others over 
100. One list repeated a considerable num- 
ber of words, as such words could be made 
in different combinations of. the ‘‘ Contem- 
poraneity’’ columns. The best list is here 


Liebig Cou 
Ae ait, an, ant, any, at, ay, can, cane, Extract of Beel. 


cant, canty, cany, cat, cay, cent, cere, cit, Theref. ft ti ; 
city, coat, coit, coma, come, comet, comity, ree eeigghebca ani poe 1 


82.—Nerve, never. 




















iMITA fORS 
ABOUND 


of most of the successful things, dnd espe- 


cially of the world-famed 
pany ’s 
SNES STE 








factory results in ° . 
company, compone, compony, comport, your cooking get the 
- genuine with this 
compt, con, cone, coney, conn, conny, con- signature in blue : 
temn, contemporaneity, contempt, content, ail 





contort, cony, coo, cooey, coon, coot, cop, 
cope, copra, copy, cor, cora, corant, core, 
corn, cornet, corny, cot, cote, coy, cran, 
crane, cry, ean, eat, eet, em, eme, emit, emp- 
ty, en, eon, era, ere, ern, erne, ey, I, it, M, 
ma, Man, mane, many, mat, maty, may, me, 
met, mit, mity, mo, Moa, Moan, Moat, moe. 
mone, money, mont, mora, moray, more, 
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Impaired Digestion. 

The patient is required to diet. In building 
up and maintaining good health, milk is recog- 
nized asa valuable factor, but it is important 
that ft be-absolutely _ and sterilized. Bor- 
“‘den’s Peerless Brand_£ rated Cream meets 
all requirements. Entire wholesome. 


EDUCATION vs. IGNORANCE. ' 


One of the marked differences be- 
tween education and ignorance is in 
the matter of cleanliness. Education 
begets cleanliness; ignorance begets 
dirt. Education begets virtue 3 igno- 
rance begets yice. The difference, 
therefore, between cleanliness and un- 
cleanliness is the difference between 
virtue and vice. +4 7 > 








POZZONI’S “Poworr 


is r] delicate refreshin; wder that will soften 


it pegets 
cleanliness, andonly jh alittle more 














than the old kind, and every — knows ; one refine the skin, and is not only a luxury but ; 
how hard it is to keep them ciean. 5 neem fang nt it se makes the face 3 
GHE STANDARD MANUFACTURING | § clearness which cred te ofall navur- 
COMPANY, Box 1454 Pittsburgh, b ally fine complexions. Refu substitutes. 
thes will send you Sastrates Cata- > The genuine is FOR SALE EVERY WHERE. 
ogues free. CRE a BR A BREAD Foe nail 








INTENDING BUILDERS, now is the time to com- 
mence to look for perfect 


HOUSE PLANS. 
180 RESIGNS 4 pocket all for $2.00, em. 


is in each) and a 
of Modern 





® 
a 


caosa 

designs alike. 
and 
and 
$500 





its qu 
and have been built for less than prices quoted. 


Ifyou wish a pretty exterior and yortece floor plans, get 
our beoks. Latest ideas an very successful. 
Just what you wan 


. 2 books, $1.00; 3 for $1.50; all 4 for ‘2 postage id. 
on d Money-order or silver. ath int finai - seca 

2 correspondence nm builders, 

= tectural service all over t the U. 8. me pee er ee 


E. J. SORELLENTRAGER. Archit 
320 Arcade, Clevelan Ohio. 


“TIFFANY. CLASS 6: DECORATING:COMPANY:- 
- FVRNISHERS"6;GLASS' WORKERS :DOMESTICS ECCLESIASTICAL: 
DECORATIONS: - MEMORIALS: 
333 TO 341: FOVRTH AVENVE: NEW-YORK? 


“THATCHER” FURNACE ieee. 











ECONO 


SEND FOR OATALOGUE. 


THE THATGHER FURNAGE CC. 
240 Water St., New York. 
















Nothing pleases Baby better than 


Nestlé’s Food 


It is Wholesome — Easily Prepared — Economical. 


Prepared for use by the addition of water 
only, thus avoiding the danger lurking in 
Milk of Tuberculous Cows. 


Makes Healthy, Happy, Hearty Babies, 


Nestle’s Food is recognized as the safest 
diet for infants —specially when Summer 
Complaints have to be contended with. 


Large Sample and Book, “‘The Baby,”’ free. 


THOs. LEEMING & Co., 70 Warren Street, 
New York, ‘N. Xoo 


Sole Agents for the United States and Canada. 


pconnncenabéncecnccecececeectseeseeseess eveea1ae 
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SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
PNEUMATIC aeaaoSEETIES 






E, C.MEACHAM ARMS CO.. co. ‘Si. (ovis, wo 


“THE BENEDICT” 


Only perfect Collar and Cuff 
Button made. Is oblong, goes 
= in like a wedge, and flies 
2 around across the buttonhole; 
END view. no wear or tear. Strong, dur- 
able, and can be adjusted with 
perfect ease. In gold, silver, 
and rolled gold. Can be put 

= on any sleeve button. 
S'DE VIEW. 


BENEDICT BROS., Jewelers, 
Broadway & Cortlandt St., N. Y. 

















Manufactured for the trade by 


ENOS RICHARDSON & CO., 
23 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 
Send for Circular. 





BUY DIRECT AND SAVE DEALER’S 
AND AGENT’S PROFITS. 













wey) uy our Oxford Boss Bicycle, suit- 
7 le for either sex, made of best ma- 
cy terial, stron , Substantial accurately 
— oe ly — Write to-day r 
large Pp. catalogue of bicycles, parts, re} 
free. ox RD - CO. 
8388 Wabash Avenue, - ‘CAGO, ILL. 





DAY’S DISINFECTEM, 


The oly disinfectant on earth having ~ 4 — of * 
own. dorsed by highest sanitary autho’ oe. 
pot. and permanently deoderizes and d 

any animal or vegetable matter. 

A perfect and economical article for use in city and 
country, for use in stables, vaults, garbage piles, 
sick rooms, e 

Prices: 3 pounds. 
junds. . 





DAY’S DISINFECTEM CO., 
87 Nassau Street, New York City. 


Local Agents Wanted. Terms Liberal. 
Mention THE INDEPENDENT. 


House Furnishing. 
Cooking Utensils, 
Cutlery, Crockery, 
Fine China and Glass. 
Cedar and Camphorwood Chests, 


Water Filters and Coolers, 
Eddy Refrigerators. 


HAMMOCKS, PORTABLE BATHS. 








LEWIS & CONGER, 


130 and 132 West 42d St., New York. 
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June 7, 1894, 


MARVELOUS RELICS OF k PRE-HISTORIC RAGE" 


The Rio Grande Southern Railroad. 


Only Twenty-five Miles from 


THE RUINS OF THE CLIFF-DWELLERS OF COLORADO. 


The most remarkable and interesting field for scientific investigation. 


THE RIO GRANDE SOUTHERN RAILROAD 


affords ready access to these wonders, and the New Gold Fields of The La 
Platas, distant only 10 to 15 miles from the road. 

Buy your tickets via: the Denver and Rio Grande Railroad and Ridgway Junction, 
or Durango, and thence over The Rio Grande Southern Railroad and see the 


GREAT OPHIR LOOP 


And the sublime Mountain Scenery of Southwestern Colorado. 

Tourists can combine the recreation of travel and the inspection of the homes, 
relics and remains of those who lived A Thousand Years Ago, with the pleas- 
ures of hunting, fishing and mountain climbing amidst the grandest scenery to be 
found upon the 


NORTH AMERICAN CONTINENT. 


For tickets, pamphlets and full information apply to or address either of the 

following : 

S. K. HOOPER, G. P. & T. A., D. & R. G. R.R., Denver, Colo. 

H. E. TUPPER, Geni. Agent, D. & R. G. R. R., 291 Broadway, New York. 

J. W. SLOSSON, Genl. Agent, D. & R. G. R. R., 236 Clark St., Chicago, Iil. 

w. J. SHOTWELL, Genl. Agent, D. & R. G. R. R., 203 Front St., San Francisco, 
Cal. 

B. F. NEVINS, Genl. Agent, D. &R. G. R. R., 58 W, Second South St., Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 

H. V. LUYSTER, Trav. Pass. Agent, D. & R. G. R. R., 305 W. 9th St., Kansas 
City, Mo. 

E. T. JEFFERY, Receiver, 
Rio Grande Southern R. R., 

Equitable Bidg., Denver, Colo. 





COOPER ANDERSON, G. F. & P. Agent, 
Rio Grande Southern Railroad, 
Equitable Bidg., Denver, Colo. 
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30TH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


OF THE 


TRAVELER 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Hartford, Conn., January 1, 1894. 
Paid-up Capital, - . ~ 


ASSETS. 
Wee Sei oo a $1,376,073 35 
Cash on hand and in bank.. 
Loans on bond and mort- 


$1,000,000 00 


STATISTICS TO DATE, 
LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
784,688 83 | Number Life Policies 





written to date........ 76,919 
gage, real estate.......... 3,990,485 05 | New Life Insurance writ- 
Interest on loans accrued, RR Aa EIR a 50's minis caen $19,047,206 00 
DUR ROR: Sisco. 70,517 49 | Paid Life Policy-holders 
Loans on collateral security. 1,510,381 30 ee epee RR aes 8,677,459 63 
Deferred Life Premiums... 235,830 31 } Paid Life Policy-holders 
Prems. due and unreported WRU ek 6a ces ckecéess 992,349 30 


on Life Policies....... .. 235,796 50 


ACCIDENT DEPARTMENT, 











(hence ag ani) Sse 
Railroad stocksand bonds.. 3,090,691 50 ciabaiaaan 8 det aes 
Bank stocks............... 1,084,398 00 - Ar ees 2,007,703 
Number Accident Poli- 
Miscellaneous stocks and 2 : - ’ 
* cies written in 1893... 93,396 
WO 606 ho bas Ss jac sab 1,058,675 00 | ., é . ’ 
Sind eunetn $16,014,129 24 Number Accident Claims 
ee ’ paid in 1898.......... 12,698 
LIABILITIES. Whole number Accident 
Reserve, four per cent., Life Claims paid.......... 253,943 
aoe wars oh ct ge $12,383,678 00 | A mount Accident Claims 
Accident Department..... 1,013,512 63 | _ Paid in 1893.......... $908,095 46 
Claims unadjusted and not Whole Amount Accident 
due, andallother liabilities 410,321 95 Claims paid....... ... $15,871,400 40 
Total liabilities. .... $13,807,512 58 wee 
way 0 to oinasl Total Losses paid, both 
holders - $2,206,616 66 Depts........s.000s $24,548,860 03 


JAS. G. BATTERSON, President. 
RODNEY DENNIS, Secretary. 


JOHN E. MORRIS, Assistant Secretary. 
GEORGE ELLIS, Actuary. 


EDWARD V. PRESTON, Sup’t of Agencies. 
J. B. LEWIS, M.D., Surgeon and Adjuster. 


New York Office, 140 Broadway. 





GO TO THE 


© THOUSAND ISLANDS 


“Loveliest River Resort in the World.” 


FAMOUS FISHING GROUNDS OF THE ST. LAWRENCE RIVER. 


Muskallonge, Black Bass, Pike, Pickerel, Perch, etc. : 


EVERY ONE CAN G0! 


Hotel and boarding-house accommodations for 10,000 people, at rates of $1.00 to . 
$5.00 per day, $6.00 to $35.00 per week. ‘ 
4 


EXCURSION RATES, SPLENDID TRAINS. 


Apply to Agents of R., W. & O. R. R., N. Y. C. & H. R. R. R. and connecting lines. 
Send ten cents postage for illustrated book, to 
THEO. BUTTERFIELD, Gen’! Pa:senger Agent, 


ROME, WATERTOWN & OGDENSBURG R. R., 


SYRACUSE, N, Y. 


THE CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE & 
ST. PAUL RAILWAY 


RUNS 
































Small pumber aed by myself, EDWARD 
P. 8. Box, 1400, New York 





Electric Lighted Vestibuled Trains, be- 
tween Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul and 
Minneapolis, daily. 

Through Parlor Cars on day trains between 
Chicago, St. Paul and Minneapolis. 

Electric Lighted Vestibuled Trains between 
Chicago and Omaha and Sioux City, daily. 

Solid trains between Chicago and principal 
points in Northern Wisconsin and the 
Peninsula of Michigan. 

Through Trains with, Palace Sleeping Cars, 
Free Chair Cars and Coaches between 
Chicago and points in Iowa, Minnesota, 
Southern and Central Dakota. 

6,150 miles of road in Illinois, Wisconsin, 
Northern Michigan, Iowa, Minnesota, 
Missouri, South Dakota and North 
Dakota. 

Ticket agents everywhere sell tickets over 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul R’y 

or address Geo, H. HEAFFORD, General 

Passenger Agent, Chicago, Ill. , 














Stretches in unbroken length ( 
From St. Paul to Pacific Ocean 3 


Presenting the most sublime and majestic panorama 
of natural scenery in the world. It offers round- ce 
tickets to Montana, Washington, California and 


Coast with choice of return by a different Toute. WZ 
Round-aty tokens to China, Japan, Australia and Hawaii, 
Every Comfort and Luxury of Mod- 4 
ern Travel 


+ _ characterizes the eq aipment of the 
GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY. 
Send for Detailed Information. 


F. I. WHITNEY, G. P. & T. A, 
W. W. FINLEY, 
Gen. Traffic 


Saint Poul, Minn. 





















102:Wituiam Street 
New York! ' 


FO THE 
DS COLVMBIAN 
POSITION. 


DO YOU KNOW 


THAT ALL THE 


FIREWORKS 
ILLUMINATIONS 


AT THE 


WORLD’SFAIR 


WERE FURNISHED BY 


PAIN’S 
FIREWORKS CO., 


102 William St., N. Y. 





x Asli, 
Washington Cantennual, Receiving 2 Medals and 3 Diplomas. 
__.» Oncago (The highest possible award.) 
GAR Encampment, _ POC Tennant ni 
Clumban hon ar at hnists to the CALIFORNIA MID-WINTER 
os a, Pyrotec nists to the ~ 
The California Mud watery EXPOSITION and spectacles at MANHAT- 
jepecee TAN BEACH, etc., ete. 


They now offer their unrivalled goods in Assortments of $5.00 and upwards at Wholesale 
Rates. Price Lists Free on application. Send 10 cents for Souvenir Book of Views of World’s Fair 
Fireworks Displays. 


By mentioning this paper you will be entitled to an Additional Discount of 10 per cent 





below regular prices. 
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Beecham’s pills are for 
biliousness, bilious headache, 
dyspepsia, heartburn, torpid 
liver, dizziness, sick head- 
ache, bad taste in the mouth, 
coated tongue, loss of appe- 
tite, sallow skin, when caused 
by constipation ; and consti- 
pation is the most frequent 
cause of all of them. 

‘Book free; pills 25c. At 
drugstores,or write B.F. Allen 
Co.,365 Canal St., New York. 


BAKER’S sreaxrast cocoa. 


BU Y *“‘ DIRECT FROM FACTORY,” BEST 


MIXED PAINTS 


At WHOLESALE PRICES, Delivered Free, 
For Houses, Barns, Roofs, all colors, & SAVE Mid- 
dlemen’s profits, In use 45'2 years. Endorsed by 
Grange & Farmers’ Alliance. Low prices will sur- 
prise you. Write for samples. 0. W. INGERSOLL, 
257 Plymouth St. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
















Sound Discs are invisible, and 
comfortable. Relieve more cases of 


than all devicesin the world. H. A. 
Wales, 56 Ashland Block, Chicago. 








HOTELS, RESORTS. ETC. 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, 
United States Hotel. 


Season of: 1894 opens June 
22d, and remains open 
until October ist. 


TOMPKINS, GAGE & PERRY. 


MONTE-VALLE HOUSE, 


Mountain Dale. Sullivan Co., N. Y. 
Four hours from New York on the N Y., Ontario & 
Western Railway, midway between Middletown and 
Liberty, Ellenville and Monticello—the most health- 
ful part of New York State. House is new; has bath, 
sanitary drainage and superior accommodations for 
forty guests; also good chef and experienced mana- 
ger. Terms $12 to S18 ner week 


LONG BEACH, LONG ISLAND, 


Season 1894, opens June 16. Railroad excursion rates, 
surf and stilt water bathing, boating. fishing, etc.: 
superior accommodations; moderate charges; are 
cial rates for the season and families; choice build- 
ing lots $2°0 and $400. For rooms, terms.etc..apply to 
LONG BEACH ASSOCIATION, 45 Broadway, N. Y. 














Summer Vacation 


described in a new illustrated book “SUMMER 
HOMES AMONG THE GREEN HILLS OF VERMONT AND 
ALONG THE SHURES OF LAKE CHAMPLAIN,” con- 
taining selected addresses of the Best Family 
Hemes for entertaining Summer Guests, at prices 
from $4 to 810 per week, also list of finest Hotels 
with prices and Excursion Rates. Out-door pleasures, 
fishing, boating, climate and scenery, all unexcelled. 
Mailed free on application to 


A. W. EGCLESTONE or S. W. CUMMINGS 
8, P. A. 353 Broadway, N. Y. G. P. A. St, Albans, Vt. 





Hotel Brunswick, 
BOSTON, 


BARNES & DUNKLEE, 


_PROPRIETORS. 





The Ideal H OT EL of America 
s the VENDOME on the 
BOSTON wcnith ave. 


”_C¢. H. GREENLEAF & CO. 


PROFILE [-] WHITE 
HOUSE M'T'NS 


Indisputably Location un- 





Back Bay 
“Boulevard, 





the leading surpassed in 
Summer Re- scenic attrac- 
sort of N. E. tions, 











TAFT & GREENLEAF. 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


Farm and Garden. 


\The Agricultural Editor will be glad to recewe 
any practical hints, suggestions or information 
that will make this department more valuable 
to those of our subscribers who feel specially 
interested.) 


THE ELECTRIC RAILWAY MOVE- 
ME 





BY WM. NELSON BLACK, 


THE Legislature of Ohio has passed an 
act authorizing two counties of the State to 
issue bonds for the purpose of laying rail- 
ways along their public highways, to be 
used in electrical traction. The people of 
the two counties are to vote upon the meas- 
ure ; but it is not thought that there is any 
doubt about a favorable decision. The 
Legislature of Ohio is to be complimented 
for the intelligence which has enabled it to 
see the good time coming for tHe farmer. 
But, while commending the statesmen 
who have been instrumental in securing 
this beginning, the commendation must not 
be regarded as unqualified. If the Legisla- 
ture passed this act to illustrate the entire 
practicability of electrical traction on coun- 
try roads, and to awaken the farmers to 
their opportunity, the passage of the meas- 
ure was entirely commendable; but if it 
was intended as a precedent for other acts, 
or for a general act, after these railways in 
the selected districts have been put in 
operation and their advantages demon- 
strated, then it is notcommendable and had 
better never have been passed. 

At a time when extraordinary demands 
for Government assistance are heard from 
various quarters, one runs the risk of find- 
ing himself thought old-fashioned if he 
ventures to mention the Constitution, and 
to suggest that the institutions of the 
United States were not desigaed for the 
exercise of industrial functions. Govern- 
ing functions only were contemplated by 
the framers of the Federal Constitution. 
The men of the Revolutionary period had 
made a discovery never before made in the 
history of the world, tho various so-called 
republics had been born and run their 
career. They were astute enough to see 
that free government must necessarily 
rest, not on political or organic forms, but 
upon the restriction of political authority. 
They saw the impossibility of protecting 
freedom when the administration of public 
affairs was placed in the hands of men who 
were possessed of all the resources of des- 
potism; and they were determined, there- 
fore, that the Government of this country 
should not be complicated with anything 
that involves the agencies of corruption. 
Nevertheless, it has not been observed 
by the States so closely as it should have 
been; anditis because of this neglect of 
the underlying principle of our Government 
that we have now such an army of incom- 
petents clamoring for Government assist- 
ance in the performance of work which the 
Constitution-commands that the people 
shall learn to do forthemselves. Yet can 
any man tell us of a single instance in 
which a State or city has engaged in work 
that could profitably be done by individuals 
where the performance has not been dupli- 
cated elsewhere by individuals working in 
their own behalf? The example offered in 
the construction of the Erie Canal by the 
State of New York will possibly be cited. 
But this is a much overrated work, more 
foully smelling with the odor of political 
rings than even with the effluvia of bad 
swamp water. The Central Railroad of 
New York, running near the canal for its 
entire length, is only its junior by a few 
years, and the railroad would not merely 
have been its senior, but the Erie Canal 
would never have been built had De Witt 
Clinton possessed the prescience of an in- 
dustrial operator, and saw the railway 
coming. But similar reflections could be 
made in relation to any industrial work 
undertaken by either a State or municipal- 
ity. Nothing has been done that could not 
have been better done by a company, and 
the inevitable scandal follows upon every 
political undertaking of a productive char- 
acter that is closely watched. It is worthy 
of remark that the only time Congress ever 
came near losing its reputation for honesty 
was when it compromised itself with Pacific 
railway building. 

Look for.a moment at the magnitude of 
the work that isimpending. Electricity is 
a new force, which, on account of the sim- 
plicity of the appliances required for its 
distributing, may readily be turned to the 
service of large districts, and it is, there- 
fore, especially adapted for use in the coun- 
try. It requires no great stretch of the 
imagination,nothing,in fact,but the exercise 
of a little logic, toanticipate the day when 
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there will be electric power in every village, 
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ishly place it there, and give him Paternal 
prerogatives. Don’t trust the State unless 
you wish to see the opening of an era of 
corruption by the side of which the dark 
days of Credit Mobilers will shine, with an 
effulgent luster. In all probability many 
thousand million dollars will be put into 
this work within the next decade or two 
and there is cause to shudder at the profli. 
gacy that might follow. Shall we keep it 
in our own hands, or give it into the hands 
of political rings? Let us stand by the 
country as it was given to us by the fram. 
ers of the Constitution. It has done very 
well by us, and it will do better if we re. 
main true to our traditions. It is a free 
country. Butdo not for a moment fancy 
that it is a free country because a boot- 
black may become President, and we have 
universal suffrage. Worse material than 
bootblacks has been made into crowned 
despots; and as to universal suffrage, tho 
well enough in its way, it was invented by 
Louis Napoleon for the restoration of em- 
pire, and it has hecome the fiend’s arch 
mock of despotism. We have a free coun- 
try because we have a restricted Govern. 
ment. Let us see that it is kept restricted, 
New York Ciry. 


the electric light shining along every 
country highway, and the highway itself, 
grass grown and altogether free from 
mud or dust, converted into an electric 
road alopg which perfectly sheltered 
vehicles will be rapidly propelled at 
any hour of the day or night on steel 
rails. More than this, a large part of the 
farm and farm household labor will be-done 
by electrically driven machinery; and it is 
even conceivable that after the inventor has 
had time to perfect the needed implements, 
nearly all farm labor may be done with 
very little assistance from either animal 
power or hand. 

Will it be either right or expedient to 
hasten the coming of electricity by means 
which must still be regarded as unconsti 
tutional if our grandfathers knew what 
they were about, whatever may have been 
done in the past under bad promptings ? 
“But you are suggesting an impossibility,” 
exclaim the timid and dependent. “It 
would be unreasonable to suppose that we 
could get all this electric power in the vil- 
lages, these electric lights, and these elec- 
tric railways along the highways without 
the assistance of the State or county.” 
This may be said by men ignorant of finan- 
cial resources; but is the State or county 
any stronger than the combined units com- 
posing the State or county ? 

The chaos of 1890, known as the Census 
Report, is not at hand in aform to be avail- 
able; but by turning to the Census Report 
of 1880 we find the value of the Ohio farms 
placed at $1,127,497,353. Since the census of 
1880 these farms have doubtless increased 
somewhatin value; but it is to be presumed 
that they carry a certain amount of mort- 
gage indebtedness, and it will be only safe 
to place the present unincumbered value of 
the property somewhat lower. Say, then, 
that, free from all liens, the present value 
of the Ohio farms is $1,000,000,000, and it will 
not be an unreasonable estimate. But it is 
a prodigious total; and what a magnificent 

foundation it would make for providing 
the State, outside of the large cities and . 
towns, with the very latest, down to date, 
electrical improvements. There are 80,000 
miles of railway in the State. They can all 
be covered with double-track railways, and 
provided with the necessary poles and wires 
for $400,000,000; and if the farmers of the 
State, as an evidence of their desire for the 
improvement, will show themselves suffi- 
ciently in earnest to construct them, they 
may bevery certain that they will find com- 
panies ready to build central power stations, 
furnish the rolling stock, operate the roads 
to the extent of sending the electric current 
along the wires, keep the tracks in repair, 
and pay to the proprietary companies a 
reasonable rental on their investment. 
This, however, is a very cautious sugges- 
tion. With $1,000,000,000 behind them, 
there is hardly any corporate enterprise 
that could be suggested that would be be- 
yond their strength. At the last session of 
the Legislature of New York a bill was 
passed, permitting electric light companies 
to build railways. There is no good reason 
why such a law, properly guarded, should 
not be passed in every State, and it may be 
made still more comprehensive. It can au- 
thorize the same company to build rail- 
ways, and to furnish light and power for 
manufacturing purposes. It could include 
even a telephone service, supposing it to be 
scientifically practicable to unite this serv- 
ice with the supply of light and power, and, 
inthe union of the four sources of profit, 
the farmers could find a field for invest. 
ment unrivaledin the country. Theycould 
operate either by themselves or co-operate 
with companies already in operation. 

The farmers should not allow this oppor- 
tunity to slip from their hands, either by 
weakly waiting for the State to come to 
their assistance or for the initiation of out- 
side railway promoters. The total pres- 
ent value of the farm lands in the United 
States, approximately estimated again 
from the census report of 1880, is twelve or 
thirteen thousand million dollars. It was 
estimated, in 1880, at $10,197,096,776. It is 
probably two or three thousand millions 
more to day ; but there are farm mortgages 
everywhere, and if we concede that they 
have swallowed,up the entire increase, 
which they have not, we still have a basis of 
more than $10,000,000,000 by which to esti- 
mate the inancial capabilities of the farm- 
ers. With this total of accumulated wealth 
in their hands, which only indicates a part 
of their possessions, would it not expose un- 
pardonable weakness were they to wait for 
the State to come forward and lift their 
wagons out of the ruts ? 

Don’t trust the State in this matter. The 
State should be considered the child of the 
people and not their father, a child who 
needs flogging very often, but who will 
hold the whip in his own hand if we fool- 


A PRACTICAL DAIRY FARMER. 








BY JAMES K. REEVE. 





I SHALL endeavor to give here the result 
of some observation of and conversations 
with a man who is making a success of 
farming. I believe that just at this time a 
knowledge of the actual operations of men 
who are making the farm pay will be of 
more value than theories as to how it 
might be done. 

This farmer is a strong, energetic, busi- 
nesslike young man, Vora and bred upona 
farm, and familiar with all the practical 
operations of general agriculture as fol- 
lowed in a district that has been mainly 
devoted to growing grain and stock. If 
there has been any specialty practiced here, 
it has been that of feeding hogs. 

Tobacco has, during recent years, attract- 
ed considerable attention, and intensive 
methods of cultivation have been applied 
to that more than toany other crop. Aside 
from that, the higher levels of agriculture, 
such as fine dairying, growing thorough- 
bred stock, small fruit culture, etc., have 
not greatly obtained. I mention these 
facts to show that men in this locality have 
not had much opportunity to profit from 
watching the operations of advanced meth- 
ods about them. 

My friend, perhaps, would not be called a 
student of agriculture. I think that agri- 
cultural chemistry, the nutritive value of 
feeding rations and other matters upon 
which the schoolmen place much stress, 
do not appeal to him ; but he is a close ob- 
server of the relations of cause and effect, 
and able to appreciate object lessons that 
come under his eye. 

He has for some years been engaged in 
tilling a fairly good farm of about eighty- 
five acres. It is a sandy loam, slightly 
rolling, and has the advantage of being 
hardly a mile from town, and upon a good 
road, which may be easily traveled at all 
seasons of the year. Even at the present 
time of low valuations this farm is proba- 
bly worth $100 per acre. 

The system of agriculture followed has 
been that of growing grass and grain, and 
feeding stock. The stock equipment of the 
farm has ranged from fifteen to fifty head 
of steers, and from fifty to two hundred 
head of hogs. Of course much grain beyond 
that produced on the farm has been fed, 
and this has helped to bring up the produc- 
ing capacity of the land. Ashigh as thirty- 
five bushels of wheat per acre have been 
harvested, and corn has averaged fifty bush- 
els. Such crops, even upon land of this 
value, and at present market rates, would 
pay some profit upon the acres used for 
them. But all the farm could not be thus 
cropped every year, and so these have to 
pay @ part of the maintenance expense of 
that portion which was used for stock, and 
which consequently did not pay so well per 
acre; that is, that while certain acres 
might be cultivated with profit each year, 
the whole farm could not be. The average 
return from all products sold, after deduct- 
ing cost of grain bought and fed, has not 
recently been more than $800 per year. 
This, it will readily be seen, did not give4 
very liberal remuneration for the use of the 
land and the labor put upon it. 

Realizing this, and believing that he could 
accomplish more by striking out in an et 
tirely new direction, my friend has gvé 
into the dairy business. Not into “gilt 
edge” dairying, but into just plain, prac 
tical work such as any man may who 
the land, 
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His first step has been to get his farm 
mainly into grass, pasture and meadow. 
All but fifteen of the eighty-five acres are 
now grass, and the meadows have been so 
thoroughly fertilized that they will yield 
two and one-half tons of hay per acre. 
Merely as a market crop, this would proba- 
bly pay better than grain-growing; but 
when converted into dairy products it gives 
a very much larger return per acre. 

The next step was to establish a dairy 
herd, and this was done by buying ‘good 
cows wherever found. His herd now num- 
bers twenty head, not of fancy pedigree an- 
imals but good liberal producers. Jersey 
blood predominates, there being some ex- 
cellent grades and two registered cows of 
this breed. The prices paid have run from 
25 to $60 each, the last addition to the herd 
being three cows that cost $55 apiece. This 
seems a pretty good price for cows that are 
wanted only for dairy purposes, and not as 
breeders from which to sell fine progeny ; 
but the owner tells me that the most prof- 
itable individuals in the dairy are those for 
which he has paid most, and that the $25 
cow is the least profitable of any. He does 
not speak from guess in saying this, but 
from the result of tests of the entire herd 
covering a period of one week. He does not 
keep a record of the production of each all 
the time, but conducts these tests of a week 
whenever they seem to be needed in order 
to keep him properly informed. 

Perhaps a strictly seientific feeder would 
not be satisfied with his methods for get- 
ting the greatest yield at the least cost. 
This man does not believe it to be so much 
a question of just what a cow has te eat, as 
that she has plenty, all the time, of good 
food. ‘ Properly balanced rations”? do not 
concern him. They have good pasture 
through the season, the meadows also be- 
ing pastured after mowing. Ia addition, 
they are now receiving a mixture of bran 
and corn meal, and cut sbeaf oatsand clover 
hay, moistened and stood overnight. It is 
a cardinal principle with him to change 
the ration as often as possible, that the ap- 
petite may be continually stimulated. He 
wants his cows to have all the food that 
they will eat up clean, and if they have this 
he has no doubt that they will convert it 
into milk with due profit. 

Thus far his work is ouly good, common- 
sense dairy farming. Now to the business 
part of it. 

First, he has built a small creamery, 
14x18 feet, at an expense of, perhaps, 
375 dollars. The walls are filled with 
sawdust, eight inches thick, and there 
is an air chamber overhead and a hundred- 
barrel cistern beneath, so that the place is 
acool workroom. The cistern is supplied 
from a spring eighty rods distant, the 
water being forced up by a ram, and the 
whole water outfit costing not more than 
80. I give the figures so you may see 
there is nothing extravagant about his 
methods. In this building are a De Laval’ 
separator, No. 2, a fourteen-gallon barrel 
churn, a kettle stove for heating water, and 
tanks for washing and cooling. With these 
appurtenances he prepares the following 
market products : 


Whole mattis cccises sets ci isc 5 cents per quart. 
Skim mils sss decncaccheck aanss 10 cents per gallon. 
Cream... saissusesue santo chasaneieal 10 cents per pint. 
Butter, AVETAGE.......ceeeee ee 25 cents per pound. 
Buttermilkszisvicsecessacenevn 10 cents per gallon. 
Cottage Cheese .....6..seeee ...10 cents per quart. 


All these are sold by himself from his 
wagon, which makes its regular trips 
through town, and the cream, butter and 
cheese, by two grocers also—one at each 
end of town. This isa mannfacturing vil- 
lage of 8,500 people, and the sale of cream 
from the stores was a wholly new departure 
here, but one that is proving successful. 

By manufacturing the product into so 
great a variety of goods, no trouble is 
found in disposing of everything. A con- 
Stant effort is made to keep up toa high 
standard of excellence, and customers have 
found that everything is sweet, clean and 
wholesome that is offered them. The ex- 
periment is. proving so successful that the 
business will undoubtedly be extended. 

Icannot go into very minute details re- 
garding income and profit. But I would 
Say that now sixty gallons of milk per day 
is being sold at the price named abcve, or 
converted into these products; and it is 
certainly bringing in very much more than 
the $800 per annum which the farm pre- 
viously yielded. The expense is greater 
also, but not proportionately increased. 
Only one more hand is employed, and to 
offset this the proprietor states that he 
does not find himself compelled to work 
nearly so hard as he has before been accus- 
tomed to, : 

One point connected with bis success in 
finding customers is worth noting, The 


farm isso near the village that it can be 
easily reached. Visitors are made welcome, 
and are shown the cows, the creamery and 
the methods of handling. Everything is as 
neat as the most particular can desire, and 
this personal inspection gives the visitor a 
confidence in the dairyman and his methods 
that ends by making him or her a new cus- 
tomer, and a permanent one. 

It has not been my intention to go into 
any details of dairy management here, but 
merely to show how a wide-awake man saw 
an opportunity and availed himself of it. 
There were already plenty of dairymen 
about the town, a half-dozen milk wagons 
being upon the streets every day. But this 
man saw the chance for extending the busi- 
ness by adding some new features to it, and 
was able to impress his own personality 
and thoroughness and conscientiousness 


upon his work and on his patrons. He was* 


able to see, too, that there was more than 
one thing a farmer might do, and he has ap- 
plied business principles to the business of 
agriculture. 


FRANELIN, O, 
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HOW TO SPEND THE SUMMER. 


BY H, 8S. CHANDLER. 











PEOPLE of means need not be told how to 
spend the summer, as there are so many 
ways open to them of doing so pleasantly. 
Possibly the maintenance of a large estab- 
lishment, like those at Newport and Lenox, 
with the attending care and responsibility, 
the dinners and entertainments of other 
descriptions, does not allow of very much 
rest or recuperation. Those of moderate 
means, who prefer to go toa summer hotel, 
or to a country farmhouse, with all that 
the name implies, are not the people whom 
I wish to place in the way of doing some- 
thing desirable for themselves; but there 
are many others in this latter part of the 
nineteenth century, and to those I speak. 
I propose to suggest to people of moderate 
means a way in which they can spend the 
summer with their children in a pleasant, 
healthful and thoroughly delightful man- 
ner. I locate the place accessible to New York 
City, but the plan can be carried into effect 
in the neighborhood of almost any city or, 
for that matter, there is no reason why 
people, from a considerable distance, should 
not come to the locality I name. 

Within three or four hoars of New York 
City, accessible by two or three different 
railways, running frequent trains, is Sulli- 
van County. It is known to thousands of 
sportsmen who have visited it for many 
years in quest of trout—and got them. 
Every one of these sportsmen is unanimous 
in the opinion that there is no place near to 
New York for which so much can be said 
for its trout, its wild and beautiful scenery, 
magnificent streams—small and great— 
with its wood-covered hills and its waving 
meadows, the almost countless, cold 
springs, and for air which invigorates. On 
the banks of the Beaver Kill River, in Sulli- 
van County, or perhaps on those of Shinn 
Creek, which empties into the Beaver Kill, 
one can buy half an acreof ground fronting 
on either river or creek, witha never-failing 
spring, for from $25 to $50. This will far- 
nish room enough so that the family need 
not trespass on their neighbors. A house 
can be built for $250, having on the first 
floor a big sitting dining-room with a 
kitchen in the rearand two bedrooms, one 
on either side opening off the piazza, 
which must be at least twelve feet in width. 
Upstairs in the half story there can be four 
bedrooms. ‘This house will accommodate 
a pretty good family. There will not be in 
it any bath tubs ; the cold water will come 
from the spring and the hot from the 
kitchen stove; there will be no plaster 
on the walls; but there can be a 
big fireplace constructed of the stones 
picked up from the lot. The house 
can be furnished for $250, with the excep- 
tion of linen, silver and rugs. Here then 
is an investment of say $550, the interest 
upon which, at six per cent., is $33 a year. 

ilk, eggs, chickens and other materials 
for a good living can be procured of the 
farmers living in the neighborhood. The 
spring will furnish better drinking water 
tban one gets in the city, and the different 
members of the family can try their skill 
on the trout in the creek or river, provid- 
ing they do not do so after September Ist, 
and providing still further—and this is 
very important—that they return to the 
stream all trout less than six inches in 
length. Supplies like groceries can be 
bought in bulk and shipped cheaply from 
New York. The care of the house will be 
of the simplest description. The entire 
family will live out of-doors, with the ex- 
ception of the time spent in eating and 
sleeping; and it isn’t at all unlikely that 
most of the meals will be taken on the 
broad piazza. The nights will be so cool 
that a blanket will always be necessary. 
When the time comes for going back to 
the city the house, with its contents, can be 
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locked, and upon the return of the famil 
the succeed summer everything will 
bly be found as it was left. The 
nger from tramps or thieves is ver 
slight. I know families, not only in net. 
erate circumstances, but in pretty good 
circumstances, who spend their summers 
somewhat after this style, and have done so 
for many years, with the happiest results as 
to outlay, health, pleasure and general 
satisfaction. 


New York Crry. 


+ 


THE SPIDER’S THREAD. 


IN a lecture at Boston, Professor Wood 
dealt with the phenomena of spider life. In 
one tribe the female is one thousand three 
hundred times as large as the male. The 
spider’s threads or fibers, one of these 
threads being estimated to be one-millionth 
of a hair in thickness. Three kinds of 
thread are spun. One of great strength for 
the radiating or spoke lines of the web ; the 
cross lines, or what a sailor might call the 
ratlines, are finer and are tenacious ; that 
is, they have upon them little specks or 
globules of a very sticky gum. These 
specks are put on with even interspaces. 
They are set quite thickly along the line, 
and are what in the first instance catch and 
hold the legs or wings of the fly. Once 
caught in this fashion, the prey is held se- 
cure by threads flung over it somewhat in 
the manner of a lasso. The third kind of 
silk is that which the spider throws out in 
a mass of flood, by which it suddenly en- 
coe any prey of which it is somewhat 
afraid. as for example a wasp. A scientific 
experiment once drew out from the body of 
a single spider three thousand four hundred 
and eighty yards of thread or spider silk— 
a length little short of two miles. Silk may 
be woven of spider’s thread, and it is more 
glossy brilliant than that of the silkworm, 
being of a golden color. An enthusiastic 
entomologist is said to have secured enough 
of it for the weaving of a suit of clothes for 
Louis XIV.—Exchange. 


Studebaker Brothers, 


265 and 267 Canal Street, New York. 
(200 Feet East of Broadway.) 


FARM WAGONS, FARM CARTS, 


BUSINESS WAGONS, TRUCKS. 
STREET SPRINKLERS, LAWN SPRINKLERS, 


A large and attractive stock of 


BUGGIES and SURREYS, 


Runabouts, Phaetons, Buckboards, 
Depot Wagons. 
A GREAT VARIETY OF 


FANCY DRIVING TRAPS. 
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The Best Dressing 


to preserve 
the fullness, beauty, 
and color of 
the hair 
is 
Ayer’s Hair Vigor 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co.; Lowell, Mass. 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Payable in Advance. 








One Month, $0.25 | Two Years, $5.00 
Four Months, $1.00| Three Years $7.00 
Six Months, $1.50 | Four Years, $8.50 
One Year, $3.00 | Five Years, $10.00 


In Clubs of Five or more’$2.00 each. 


SINGLE COPIES, 10 Cents. 


Single Copies over 6 months old 25 cents. 





POSTAGE toany Foreign Country in the 
Universal Postal Union $1.56 a year addi- 
tional. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will not be received 
from Agents or Postmasters at Club rates, 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will be stopped at the 
end of time for which payment is made. 

REMITTANCES should be made to the 
order of THE INDEPENDENT by means of 
Money Orders, Checks, Registered Letters, 
Express, or Express Money Orders. 

SUBSCRIBERS should renew a week or 
two previous to the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, in order to receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. 

Messrs. Sampson, Low & Co. are our 
agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 

Any one wishing to subscribe for other 
papers or magazines in connection with THE 
INDEPENDENT should write for our Club- 
bing List. 

We can supply Files or Binders fcr THE 
INDEPENDENT, capable of holding 26 num- 
bers, postpaid, for $1.00. 

ADVERTISING RATES made known 
on application. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


130 Fulton Street, New York City. 








STATEMENT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 


AE TNA 


Insurance 


Company, 


‘HARTFORD, CONN., 


On the 8lst day of December, 1898. 


Cash Capital, 


Reserve, Re-Insurance, (Fire,) 


Reserve, Re-Insurance, (Inland,) 


Reserve, Unpaid Losses, (Fire,) 


Reserve, Unpaid Losses, (Inland,) 


Other Claims, . p : 


Net Surplus, = 


- $4,000,000 00 


3,089,262 12 

: 3 ‘ ‘ 53,055 44 
453,171 01 

= ; 66,609 86 

134,634 76 


- 3,010,933 45 





Total Assets, - $10,807,666 64 


LOSSES PAID IN SEVENY-FIVE YEARS, 
Seventy-Two Million Seven Hondred and Fifty-Six 


. 


Thousand Dollars. 


wM. B. CLARK, President. 


WM. H. KING, Sec’y. 
E. O. WEEKS, 


JAS. F. DUDLEY, Vice Pres’t. 


F. W. JENNESS, Ass’t Secretaries. 


NEW YORK CITY OFFICE, 52 William Street. 


WESTERN BRANCH, 171 Vine Street, Cincinnati, O, 
NORTHWESTERN BRANCH, Omaha, Neb. 


PACIFIC BRANCH, San Francisco, Cal. 
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Remington Bicycles. | 





Materials and workmanship 
are the best obtainable. 
Fitted with the world famous 
BARTLETT -CLINCHER 
and PALMER tires. 


9 PATTERNS. POPULAR WEIGHTS 


Manufacturers of the celebrated Rem- 
ington Fire-Arms—of world-wide 
reputation. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


REMINGTON ARMS CO., 


313-315 Broadway, New York City. 
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ARTISTIC STAINED GLASS 


MEMORIAL WINDOWS & 
CHURCH FURNISHINGS 


Hand books free by mail 
On STAINED GLASS, 
On Memorial Tablets, 
On Monumental Work, 
On MOSAIC. 

On Metal Pulpits and 
Reading Desks. 


J. & R. LAMB, 


59 Carmine Street, 
New York. 

















THE “MURPHY” MEMORIAL, 
St. Paul’s M. E. Church, Newark, N. J. 








» LEINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON, 1885. 


Grand Gold Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand 
Gold Medal by the Society of Arts for 
‘Best Pianos and several merito- 
rious and useful inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, N. Y. 


CHURCH, LODGE, 
PARLOR, 
PEWS, 


and 
Opera Chairs 
S.C. SMALL 
& CO., 


26 Bromfield 
Street, 
Boston, Mass. 
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SEND Us 
FIVE TWO-CENT STAMPS 


TWO YANKEE MENDERS 











With which to repai Fy Garden Hose until you 
can buy some BLACK LINE COTTON HOSE. 
Boston Woven Hose and Rubber - = 
nthrop Sq., Boston 
ke a ( Me ago. %43 North 2d St., St. Low 
S10. Bl uke St., Denver. 14 Fremont St., San Franc isco. 





* THE 


A Practical, Every-day 
sg Book 


FREE Containing over 2,500 
Bou 


e tested 3 Ey Ppp. 
in cloth. Don’t fail to get the 
_ WATCH-CLOCK, 
— greavest novelty of the age. For full particulars 
xddress 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COmPar Y 
Cor. Charch and Vesey Sts., N. Y. ity, N.¥. 


Japanese 
Finish 


Prepared Ready for Use. 


This Finish is designed for the interior wood 
work of buildings of all classes, and for this purpose 
possesses qualities superior to any paint or finish. 

Japanese Finish is unequaled for durability and 
beayty as a coating for wood work. 


GREATAMERICAN 


E 


ComPANy 





lt will last many times longer than paint, ‘ill not 
turn yellow, but will retain its freshness of tint for 
years. It produces a smooth, firm and ivory-like sur- 


face. 
Japanese Finish is also designed for coating or 
painting all kinds of household articles, such as 
tahles, chairs, picture frames, etc. 
Send for Sample Card of tints to 


THE TAYLOR PAINT & OIL CO., 


32 Burling Slip, N. Ye, 116 High St., Boston 


Ww. & B. DOUCLAS, 


M1 DD LET OW Ny 
CONN 





Branch Warehouses 

87 John St., New York and 
1% Lake St., * Chicago. 

MANUFACTURERS OF 


PUMPS 
Hydraulic Rams, Garden 
Engines, Pump Chain and 
fore Iron Curbs, Yara 
rants. Street Washers, 








THE YOST WRITING MACHINE 
No. 4. 


The well-known Yost Principles: 
Permanent Alignment, 


Direct Printing, 
Durability, 


are shown in their perfection in 


this model for 1894. Before you 
purchase a new writing machine 
see No. 4. Write for Catalogue. 


Yost Writing Mack: Machine Company, 


61 Chambers, Corner Broadway, New York. 


40 Holborn Viaduct, London, England. 
C\4 q\2 
US Kail 


25 Pounds « $125 
ARWICK 


Cheap Wheels are next to worthless. 


We never recommend them. 
is the leader _in bicycle construction. Warwicks are made in the the interest of riders— 
heavy riders, light riders, fast riders, cautious riders. Their light weight is 


made subject to durability. Neither are sacrificed. Both are attained. 


OUR GUARANTEED 25-POUND ROAD WHEEL 


fitted with road tires, is creating a sensation. It carries the same guarantee as heavier 
wheels. Don’t overlook the Warwick, for the best is none too good when you begin riding. 
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Lay aside the idea that the best bicycles are extravagant. Extravagance is in the 
| USE, not in the purchase. The best is the most ical E y is a revenue. 
In this case it will pay a premium on its cost many years. And you avoid all repairs. 


CATALOGUE FREE 


WARWICK CYCLE MFG. CO. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
P. S.—Warwick guarantees extend beyond the salesroom. 


The Old Reliable Standard Pen, No. 048, 


ae a ie 


Established 1793. 


STEAM 
HOT WATER. 


Have stood the test 25 years. 
Send for Catalogue. 
LE BOSQUET nage 
82 Union 























26 John 8t., N. Y. 





E 
LEDUNOUET EATER 


Desks wa tans 


abash Av. 








1A H. Anizews& Co, sis vtec’ 
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June 7, 1804, 


The Notable Success 
achieved 





' ing 
finished product by the most a 
owt methods, and in the process 
of construction 


Columbia Bicycles 


are submitted to many tests under 
an elaborate scientific system simi- 
lar to that established by the United 
States Government, w begitis 
with. an analyzation of the raw 
materials and extends to every com- 
peed part, thus insuring for these 
ge wheels perfect uniformity 
strength «and. ..great_ wearing 
eg unequalled by any bicycles 

in the world. 
POPE MPG. CO., Boston, New York, 
Chicago, Hartford. 


Catalogue free at Columbia agencies, 
or mailed for two two-cetit stamps. 



























SOLD BY 
FIRST-CLASS 
DEALERS £# 


STLVER PLATED Ht STAMBED | 
1847, KOGERS KROS.AL. 
[ARE GENUINE “ROGERS” GOODS, 


These \ 
goods have & 
stood the test for \@ 
nearly 50 years which ™ 
proves conclusively that they are the best. 
If you are not sure where the genuine 
1847 Rogers Goods can be obtained, address 
the MERIDEN BrITANNIA Co., Meriden, Ct. 


Illustrations of latest designs and valuable informe 
ation will be mailed you. (Mention this paper.) 





A.B. & E.L. SHAW, 
Established 1780. 
Largest Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS, 


27 SUDBURY ST. 
nm, Mass. 
Bh. 9 stamp for new 100-page 


The Best Is 


BROWN’S 
FRENCH 
DRESSING 


For Ladies’ and Ohildren’s 
Boots & Shoes. 


Paris Medal on every bottle. 
Sold Everywhere. 




















THE DUNNING sini ae 


Have you seen our Catalogue 
ON 


Steam and Hot — 
- Water Heating 


Examine our System before 


and Mac 

New York Ocntral Iron Works 
Pitt Street, 
ea N. ¥ 





: CROUCH & SeeERALD 


NEW YORK, 
J Make the Most Reliable 
Trunks, Bags, 
Dress Suit Cases, 














H 
a ch OVINGTON BROTHERS, - oe Sere as 
3 a] For merica 
pllighest, medal awarded | FINE CHINA AND GLASS. |" Stampen street CEILINGS — | European Travel 
ise; Wienna, Austria ti %, | 38 and 40 Flatbush Avenue, Brooklyn. | {i silciasses of buildings, old and new. ‘Send for Rw west cerat 1 ie 
iS Bebite | BgES30 Fifth Avenue, New York. So eee ee ateset, Now York. | $00 SisaeNetceer ioe don Be ale 











THE_INDEPENDENT PRESS, 41 AND 43 GOLD STREET, REAR FULION STREET. 














